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No. 24 of 1848. 


Fbom Colonel W. II. SLEEMAN, 

Oenl. Superintendent of Operations fur the 
Suppression of Thuggee , 


To H. M. ELLIOT, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

"Dated Jiiansi, the 20th Mat, 1848 


Sir, 

For subVnission to the Right Honorable the Governoj 
Goneral of India in Council, I have the honor to transmit a Report oi 
the Bagrce, Sauscca and other Deeoits of India, by hereditary profession 
and on the measures that have been adopted for their suppression, wit! 
their results. 

2. These measures are the same as those which were in operatior 
for the suppression of Thug Associations throughout India, and the 
same means have been employed under the same Superintending Officer! 
and the same general supervision, so that the Report may be considerec 
as descriptive of the mode in which both systems of depredation hav< 
been or are being put down. 

3. The Thug Associations and their system have been alreadj 
described by me in Reports submitted to Government, and printed •undei 
its authority; but the measures adopted and carried out for theii 
suppression have never been fully explained in any of these Reports. Ir 
describing, therefore, those in operation for the suppression of the Dccoil 
Associations, I have entered into greater detail than I should had 1 
had any former detailed explanation to refer to. For the same reason, ] 
have here given the whole of the enactments passed by the Legislativ< 
Council of India to secure the great object in view,—the relief of tin 
people from two great evils under which they had fdr so many ages 
suffered; and in two tables I have given the result of the commitments 
for trial of the Thugs and Deeoits aurested in all parts of India, save ir 
Bengal proper, where the measures have been for some years under th< 
supervision of the Superintendent of Police in the Lower Provinces 
Mr. Dampier. 
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4. I may mention that this Report, in a much more imperfect form, 
was, .on the recommendation of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor 
of the N. W. Provinces, and with the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, in the Press so long ago as 1840 ; but the Governor General, 
Lord Auckland, seemed to me to be of opinion, that the proper time 
for its appearance had not yet arrived, inasmuch as it could not fully 
show the measures in progress for the suppression of the great evils which 
it tended to expose ; and the papers were, in consequence, withdrawn from 
the Press, and returned to me for revision at some future period. No 
relaxation was, however, permitted in the pursuit of the offenders, 
though the pressure of heavy current duties prevented my devoting any 
time to a revision of the Report for re-submission to Government till 
the last cold season. 

• 5. It is, perhaps, the last elaborate Report on crime in India, that 

I shall have the honor to submit; and it • is not very likely that ahy 
•other public servant will have the opportunities that I have had, of being 
admitted behind the scenes to sd familiar an acquaintance with the acts, 
thoughts and feelings of the persons, who have, for the last half century, 
taken the most prominent parts in the drama of crime exhibited, or 
with the views and circumstances which have led to the several Legisla¬ 
tive enactments passed, and the other measures adopted for the suppres¬ 
sion of the evils described. I have, therefore, deemed it to be my duty 
to place before Government, as full a description as I am able to give of 
the evils which it wished to have remedied, and a plain unvarnished 
statement of what has been done to remedy them, and how and by 
whom it has been done. My best care and ability have been devoted to 
it; but the Report has been drawn up under the pressure of many other 
heavy and important duties, and with a feeling of interest in the details 
so muoh abated by time, and the habit of going over them so often in 
the performance of every day work, that I can hardly be a good judge 
of what xrfay and what may not be interesting to others. Much has, 
therefore, no doubt been introduced that might have been better omitted, 
and much omitted that could have been introduced with advantage, even 
under the restrictions imposed upon me by a sense of duty to others who 
have been associated ,with me in the work, and to Government. 

6. The old*Thug Associations, which have been now effectually 
put dpwn in all parts of India, except the Punjab, to which our opera¬ 
tions have not yet been extended, would assuredly rise up again, and 
flourish under the assurance of religious sanction, and the strong, and 
almost irresistible, disposition of the loose characters of the lowest class 
in India, who have no property, to associate under such assurances for 
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the purpose of taking what they require from those who have it; and 
new ones would be every where formed, were the strength of the special 
police, employed in the suppression, hastily reduced, or its vigilance 
relaxed. The class of poisoners by profession, so common and so des¬ 
tructive to life in all parts of India, has now been brought under the 
cognizance of this police by Act III. of 1848, with a fair prospect of 
being, under judicious management, effectually put down like the other 
classes of Thugs. Some few smaller classes of robbers by hereditary 
profession, remain untouched in all parts of India, while the more formid¬ 
able classes can as yet be considered as only partially put down. 

7. A benevolent Government, like that of India, which ’rules 
paternally, and cannot rule otherwise in India, will not permit an 
establishment which has done and is doing so much good for the people 
under its sway, to be diminished in strength or in efficiency, till the 
work intrusted to it shall .have been completed, which it cannot be for 
many years ; and the advantage of having at all times accessible a 
Report showing what has been done up to this time, and the mode in 
which it has been done, will, I trust, be considered by His Lordship in 
Council sufficient to compensate for much of its imperfection. It is 
seldom that the person first selected by Government to superintend 
measures for the suppression of evils of such great magnitude, can hope, 
in any country, much less in India, to be so long spared and permitted 
as I have been, to watch over their progress towards a successful issue ; 
and it is no less seldom that they have in India, after the lapse of 
such a time, the leisure, the means or the inclination, to draw up such 
a record, imperfect as it is, as this which 1 have now the honor to 
submit, of what was required, what has been done, and what still remains 
to be done, before the object which Government 1ms had in view can 
be fully attained. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W. II. SLEEMAN, 

Genl. Supt.for the Suppression of Thuggee . 


Jhansi, Genl. Surr.’s Office, 
The 20th Mop, 1848. 




CHAPTER I. 


INSTITUTION OF THE COURT FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
DACOITIES-Mb. R. M. BIRD’S VIEWS. 


On the 13th of April 1837, the office of Commissioner for the Sup¬ 
pression of Dacoitee, was created by the then Lieutenant Governor, 
North Western Provinces, Sir Charles Metcalfe ; and Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, an active and energetic officer, was appoint¬ 
ed to conduct the duties. Instructions for his guidance were conveyed 
in the Secretary’s letter of the 2 2d of that month : It states, that the 
object of his appointment, was the suppression of the crime of Decoitee, 
or gang robbery, perpetrated by violence, most frequently by night, and 
often attended with bloodshed : that these outrages were understood 
to be generally committed by organised bands of depredators, who resid¬ 
ed at a distance from the scene of their atrocities, but were enabled by 
the extensive means of information they possessed, to ascertain where 
plunder could be most easily found : that the suddenness of their'attack, 
enabled them to overpower resistance at the time, while their, immediate 
dispersion after success, effectually baffied all pursuit: that *the extent 
of country over which their depredations extended, and the rapidity of 
their movements, offered various impediments to any successful exer¬ 
tions, on the part of the local Magistrates, to prevent their attacks, or 
to bring the offenders to punishment, after the perpetration of their 
crimes : that to meet the difficulty, it had been resolved to vest the 
Commissioner with sufficient powers to enable him, by a well directed 
system of research, to seek out these criminals, in their usual haunts ; 
to lay open their whole proceedings) and economy ; to track their steps, 
whenever they might set out on their expeditions ; to prevent, if possible, 
their success, or at any rate, to pursue them afterwards wherever they 
might fly, and effectually to punish and suppress them. 

B 
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To enable him to effect all these objects, the Commissioner was in¬ 
vested with co-ordinate powers as Magistrate throughout the whole of 
the North-Western Provinces ; and the Magistrates were ordered to 
co-operate with him, and to act with alacrity, on any information that 
he might convey to them. The whole of the local police were directed 
to assist his Agents, and to pay immediate attention to any requisitions 
which he might address to them. The commitments of offenders for 
trial, were to be made, as in ordinary course, by the Magistrates of dis¬ 
tricts ; but the Commissioner was at liberty at any time to take into 
his own hands, the conduct of any case, which might appear to him to 
require it. Should he ascertain, that any bands of Decoits had designs 
upon foreign States, or had penetrated into, or found shelter or protec¬ 
tion within them, the Commissioner was to report the same to Govern¬ 
ment for orders; and he had authority to confer rewards to the extent 
pf one hundred rupees, for good service in any particular case, and to 
submit applications to Government for higher rewards, when they might 
, appear to him to be necessary. His Establishments were framed upon a 
liberal scale; and he was directed, from time to time, to report to Go¬ 
vernment such information as he might be able to collect, regarding the 
object of his appointment. 

At that time, little or nothing was known to Government or any 
of its Officers, of the character or economy of this class of offenders. 
Decoities were every day committed, and the circumstances attending them 
reported to Government by the Magistrates, and other functionaries ; 
but whence the perpetrators came, and whither they fled with their 
booty, remained unknown. It was however understood, that they resid¬ 
ed for the most part in the kingdom of Oude, along the banks of the 
Chumbul, in Gwalior and Rajpootanah, in the Native State of Alwur, in 
Kohilcund, and in some districts between the Ganges and Jumna ; but 
all information regarding their location and habits, was vague and un¬ 
certain. Every body talked of Buduk Decoits, and their daring rob¬ 
beries, but' no one knew, who or what they were, whence they came, or 
how their system was organized. 

On the 12 th of November 1822, Mr. R. M. Bird, the Magistrate of 
f the Goruckpoor district, which bordered on the kingdom of Oude to the 
east, was, under a resolution of Government, called upon to explain, 
how the number of Decoities within the district under his charge, had 
so much increased during the preceding year 1821. In his reply of 
the 5th December 1822, he referred Government to a Report he had 
submitted on the subject "on the 11th April of that year, and stated 
thnt the perpetrators of the Decoities referred to in his districts, 
were not inhabitants of any part of the British territories, but an 
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organised Banditti from a foreign State (Oude) ; and that the course 
necessary to be adopted for the suppression of this crime, though 
perfectly easy, in his opinion, to the Supreme Government, was beyond 
the competence of the Magistrates of Districts, and altogether foreign 
to the duties of the local Police ;—that the utmost that could be 
expected from a native Police Officer was, that he should possess 
full and accurate information respecting the inhabitants of his own 
little circle ;—that it would be unreasonable to expect from him, 
that he should possess sources of intelligence in foreign States, and 
no less so to suppose that ten undisciplined men, half of whom are 
usually absent on duty, should commit themselves, in mortal conflict, 
with a body of one hundred, or one hundred and fifty well armed 
Banditti—the latter too, having all the advantages of a free choice 
of time, place, and circumstance ;—that he had taken charge of the dis¬ 
trict only in December 1820, and might have supposed the increase of 
Deooitee to be connected with.his want of local experience, had he not 
found, when the rapid occurrence of Decoities called his attention to the , 
subject, that no system of information, .or resistance, had ever been 
arranged -and that in no single instance had a Decoit been committed 
for trial, or apprehended through the agency of the Police. That this 
odious crime should be put down, and the perpetrators punished, no 
man could feel more strongly than he did ; but he submitted, that it 
was not the local Magistrate, and still less the Native Police, to whose 
office the responsibility of this duty was attached, or within whose com¬ 
petence it was placed ; “ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus 
egit,”—that that authority alone, which possessed the power of coercion 
over dependent, and influence over friendly States, could effectuate the 
extirpation of the crime of Decoitee in the districts bordering on Oude, 
and relieve the suffering inhabitants of our own provinces, from this 
cruel scourge. 

Mr. Bird further ohserved, that while desirous strongly to .press his 
views on this subject on the notice of Government, he was anxious also 
to obviate misapprehension—that he did not most anxiously apply all 
his circumscribed means to oppose this crying evil; that hia mind dur¬ 
ing the year 1821 had been anxiously directed to the subject, and while 
at the Presidency in the end of that year, he had pressed on the atten¬ 
tion of every member of Government to whom he had aqpess, the suffer¬ 
ings of the people from the prevalence of this crime, and the necessity 
of applying an effectual remedy; that on liis return to his district, he 
arranged with the people a system of mutual co-operation and assist¬ 
ance, hut that its benefits remained still to be proved by results ; and 
he must beg leave again to press on the notice of Government, that to 
destroy the hydra head was a Herculean task ; that until the Govern- 
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ment of Oude should be persuaded, or compelled, to adopt vigorous 
and effectual measures, or until the British Government should arm its 
Officers on the borders with powers commensurate with the exigency, 
any application of the limited means at the disposal of a Magistrate 
could only be of the nature of an expedient—that the evil must be 
fostered by continued impunity and success, and if its infancy should be 
neglected, must attain a magnitude, requiring other exertions for its 
suppression. 

On the 10th of the same month, Mr. Bird reports to Government, 
tha$ while his letter of the 5th wds under the hand of the copyist, an 
instance had occurred in proof of the insufficiency of the means hitherto 
used to put down the practice of Decoities—that a party consisting of a 
Corporal and four Sepahees, and four Troopers, escorting a despatch of 
treasure, amounting to upwards of twelve thpusand rupees, on its way 
'from the Native Collector’s treasury at Budrauna to Goruckpoor, had 
been attacked the preceding day beforo daybreak by a gang of Decoits 
' armed with matchlocks and shears; that the Naik was shot dead, the 
party overpowered, and the treasure carried off. Captain Martin, who 
commanded the troops at the station, and first heard of this attack, em¬ 
ployed all the Infantry and Cavalry at his disposal, to co-operate with 
the police in pursuit of the robbers. Mr. Bird sent parties to all the 
ferries over the rivers, and he himself, with the ex-Rajah of Butwul, 
and a party of extra police, did all in his power to cut them off from 
the forest, but all was in vain, not a man was taken, nor a rupee 
recovered. 

Mr. Bird takes advantage of this occasion again to press on the 
notice of Government, the arguments he had before submitted for its 
consideration in favor of some special measure for the suppression of 
this great evil, under which society suffered so much ; and urges, that 
the only effectual means appears to him to be, to break their combination 
by attacking and destroying their well-known haunts in the forest where 
they lodge, and dispose of their booty; where their arrangements are 
made ; whence they issue forth, and to which they return as a point of 
union ;—that he hopes Government will one day, see the justice and 
necessity of taking the course recommended by him—the only course 
which can in his opinion put down the system that his honest concern 
for his own reputation as a Magistrate weighs light indeed with him in 
the scale, in comparison with his earnest desire to see the district relieved 
from this cruel scourge that there was no degree of personal 
of which he was capable, that he would not cheerfully undergo to have 
his share in promoting so important an object; that the “ dignus vincBoe 
nodus” has, he thinks, been clearly pointed out; and that the 
were, in his judgment, in the hands of Government alone. 
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Government was not satisfied, that the measures recommended 
would bo effectual; and none were, in consequence, adopted. The attad 
(described by Mr. Bird) on the treasure escort, was made by a gang o 
Buduk Decoits from the Oude Turae or forest, under two leaders of som 
note, Ghureeba and Lullee, a little before daybreak on the 9th of Decern 
her 1822. The affair is thus described by Ghureeba, in the narrative o 
his life taken down by me in June 1840. 

“ About eighteen years ago’, Lutee Jemadar sent a messenger to im 
to say that he should like to join the in an expedition, and I went tc 
him with Jugdewn and Toka to settle the preliminaries. Tho first" day 
was spent in feasting, and nothing was said about business. On the 
following day he told me that remittances of Government treasure went 
every month from Peprolp to Goruckpoor, and if we were prudent, we 
might get some of it. It had however been ascertained, that four 
Troopers and ten or twelVe Sipakees always accompanied these remit¬ 
tances, and we should, we thought, lose some men in the attack, anti 
have some taken, unless we could prevent the Troopers from galloping 
off to give the alarm. It was discovered in the reconnoissance that the 
treasure had to pass through a jungle, which was too thick to admit of 
people on horseback, going off the high road. It was settled that the 
attack should take place there ; that we should have strong ropes tied 
across the road in front, and fastened to trees on both sides, and at a 
certain distance behind, similar ropes fastened to trees on one side, 
and ready to be fastened on the other, as soon as the escort of horse and 
foot should get well in between them. 

“ Having settled all preliminaries, we sent out a gang of forty; we 
had ten matchlocks, ten swords and twenty-five spears. Going on a 
couple of coss, wo sent forward two .men to Peprole, with orders to give 
us notice when the treasure should set out; we followed by slow stages 
through the jungle, and four days after came upon the road by which 
the treasure had to pass. Here we rested one day, but heard nothing of 
the treasure; the day after we sent a third man, who met the treasure 
escort, and returned to us. In the evening we fixed on our ropes as we 
had proposed, and sat down to the right and left of the interval all night. 
About five in the morning we heard a voice as if calling upon the name 
of God (Allah), and one of the gang started up at thfc sound and said, 

* Here comes the treasure 1’ We put five men in front with their match¬ 
locks loaded not with ball but shot, that we might, if possible, avoid 
killing any body. When we had got the Troopers, Infantry and trea¬ 
sure, all within the space, the hind ropes were run across the road, and 
made fast to the trees on the opposite side, and we opened a fire in upon 
the party from all sides. The foot soldiers got into the jungle at the 

c 
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sides of the road, and the Troopers tried to get over the ropes at both 
ends, but in vain. We in the meantime took up the twelve thousand 
rupees, and returned home as fast as we could, leaving the party in the 
net we had made for them. I know not who got shot lodged in them, 
but it was poured in upon them thickly from all sides till they gave up 
the treasure.” 

This part of Ghureeba’s narrative was sent to the Magistrate, who 
stated on the 16th of June 1840, that' a sum of money amounting to 
above twelve thousand five hundred'rupees, on its way from the Native 
Collector’s treasury at Bidrona to Goruckpoor, under an escort of five 
Troopers, a Corporal and party of Sipahees from the 23d Regiment, 
halted on the night of the 8th December 1822, at Bharaech. They left 
this place after midnight, and on entering a patch of jungle, three of the 
Troopers were in advance and two in the rear, while the Corporal and 
his party of Sipahees, kept close to the treasure. As they passed along, 
vthey suddenly found themselves enclosed in a net by a gang of robbers, 
who fired in upon them from all sides, and then rushed in upon them 
with great shouts. The Corporal, Abtee Sing, was killed, two of the 
Troopers were severely wounded, and a third had his horse killed under 
him. The whole of the treasure was taken off ; and all search after the 
robbers then made by the Officer Commanding the Regiment, and the 
civil authorities, was fruitless. 

Such daring attacks, by gangs from this great family of professional 
and hereditary robbers, were frequent in all parts of India. No district 
between the Berhampooter, the Ncrbudda, the Suttledge, and the Him- 
maleh Mountains, was free from them ; and within this vast field hardly 
any wealthy merchant or manufacturer, could feel himself secure for a 
single night, from the depredations of Budhuk Dacoits. They had suc¬ 
cessfully attacked so many of the treasuries of our Native Collectors of 
Revenue, that it was deemed necessary, all over the North Western 
Provinces, to surround them all with extensive fortifications. In many 
cases, as in that above mentioned, they carried off our public treasure 
from strong parties of our regular Troops and mounted Police; and no 
one seemed to know whence they came, or whither they fled with the 
booty acquired. No Magistrate who heard of a dacoitee, indicating the 
hand of a Budhuk, could hope that any efforts on his part to catch or 
trace him, would be successful, whatever means he might have at 
command. 

t 

In 1822, while I had civil charge of the district of Nursingpoor in 
the Nerbudda Valley, a party of about thirty persons, in the dusk of the 
evening, with nothing seemingly but walking sticks in their hands, 
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passed the picquet of Sipahees under a Native Commissioned Officer, 
which stood on the bank of a rivulet, separating the Cantonments from 
the town of Nursing poor. On being challenged by the Sentries, they 
said they were Cowherds, who had been out with their cattle which were 
following close behind. They walked up the street; and coming opposite 
the houses of the most wealthy merchants, they set their torches in a 
blaze by a sudden blow upon the pots containing combustibles, stabbed 
every body who ventured to move or make the slightest noise, plundered 
the houses, and in ten minutes were away with their booty, leaving about 
twelve persons dead and wounded on the ground. I was close at hand, 
and had large parties of mounted and foot Police sent out in all directions 
from this central point; but could never seize, or trace one of the gang, 
or discover who they were or whence they came. It was in the month 
of February, when marriage processions take place every day, in all 
large towns, the nights are long, and much money is circulated in the 
purchase of cotton, in all cotton districts like that of Nursingpoor. 
There was a large police guard within twenty paces of the decoitee on * 
one side and this picquet of Sepahees, within one hundred paces on the 
other. Both saw the blaze of the torches and heard the noise, but both 
took them to be from a marriage procession; and the first intimation 
given of the real character of the party, was by a little boy, who had 
crept along a ditch unobserved by the Decoits, and half dead from fright, 
whispered to the Officer commanding, that they were robbers, and had 
killed his father. Before the Officer could get his men ready, all were 
gone, and nothing more was ever heard of them till I got behind the 
scenes some twenty years afterwards, and became acquainted with the 
whole Dramatis Personas of these fearful exhibitions. 

The following is the letter to Government of the 11th of April 
1822, to which Mr. Bird referred for information on the subject of these 
gangs of systematic robbers. 


Zillah Gornckpoor , 11 th April, 1822. 

To H. T. PRINSEP, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Seep, to Government, 

Fcrt William. 


Sir, 


I consider it my duty to bring to the immediate 
notice of Government, the utter insecurity to persons and property in 
this district, from circumstances arising out of the wretched state of 
Police, in the contiguous territory of Oude. 



2nd. Enclosed is a list of property plundered, and of persons 
killed and wounded, in the perpetration of docoities committed in this 
district since January 1821, comprising seventeen killed and fifty-seven 
wounded. The dreadful waste of human life incurred, for the sake of 
so small a booty, cannot fail to force itself on the notice of Government 
as the permanent feature of these attacks. 

* 

3rd. They have been clearly shewn to have been perpetrated by 
the Seah Murwas, who haunt the jungles of Bulrampoor and Utroulah. 
The banditti in making these attacks act on the principle of inspiring 
terror. They make descents at night, in parties of from 50 to 100, 
armed with spears,—their first step is to stab every man, woman and 
child, within their reach. The suddenness of their attack precludes every 
hope of successful resistance. The affair is over in half an hour, when 
they disperse and return, and the cover of the jungles, the darkness, of 
the night, and the vicinity of the foreign territory, entirely preclude 
pursuit. 


4th. The predatory habits of these men ; their establishment 
under elected Chiefs ; the vast amount of property plundered, and of 
human life destroyed by them in every part of the Bengal Presidency, 
and the impossibility of coping with them by any of the ordinary means 
at the disposal of a Magistrate, must be well known to Government. 

. - p- 

5th. Government must also be well aware, that they are protected 
and supported by the Zemindars, who share in the booty, and are 
entitled to their assistance in carrying on their feuds with each other, or 
maintaining opposition to the aumils of the Oude Government; and 
that the aumils of the Oude Government can by no means be induced 
to use any effectual measures for their apprehension or suppression. 

6th. * I can at all times obtain information of the haunts and move¬ 
ments of the various parties. 1 find no difficulty in purchasing plunder¬ 
ed property from various parts of India ; as a specimen, it is sufficient to 
say, that 1 sent to the Magistrate of Behar, Dollars which had been 
plundered in his district; but my power goes not beyond procuring 
information. 

7th. In the beginning of 1817, the Superintendent of Police cir¬ 
culated a letter addressed by Colonel Baillee to Mr. Fortescue, then 
Magistrate of Allahabad,'conveying permission to call on the Comman¬ 
dants of the British forces in Oude, to seize offenders against the British 
Government, on the requisition of British Magistrates, under certain 
stipulations. 
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8th. That letter, however, though circulated by the Superintendent 
of Police, apparently with a view to the course laid down in it being 
adopted in all analogous cases, holds out no hope of relief to the evils 
under which this district Labours, for several reasons. 

1st. It appears to me to have been a special permission given to 
the Magistrate of Allahabad alone; at any rate, never to have been 
communicated to Officers Commanding Detachments in Oude as a general 
rule, since very lately, when I applied to Major Faithful, then encamped 
across the Dewah, to seize some Decoits whose apprehension I had for 
fifteen months been vainly endeavouring to effect, and who were within 
ten miles of his camp, he declined on the ground of want of instructions. 

2ndly. It is required that the names and residences of the persons, 
fflr whose apprehension the requisition is made, should be contained in 
the requisition, and that a statement of them should be communicated 
in confidence to the head of the Oude Government. But it is obvious 
neither of these requisitions can be complied with in the case of a horde 
of nameless freebooters, banded under a chief, roaming through the 
forests, and continually changing their haunts. 

Srdly. The station of the nearest British Detachment is at too 
great a distance from the haunts of these banditti, to afford any hope of 
sieging them by surprise. * 

9th. Yet here is a horde of organised banditti; trained under 
regular leaders; established within a few miles of the British territory, 
and committing continual depredations on those whose life and property 
the British Government is bound to. protect; of a force with which the 
civil establishment of the district is utterly insufficient to cope, and which 
alike defies the authority of the Government within whose territory it is 
established, and of that against which its incursions are directed. This 
appears to me to be a summary of the grounds on which the justice and 
policy of the military punishment directed against the Pindarics, have 
been triumphantly assisted ; and the same arguments appear to me to 
authorise and require the same measures to be directed against the 
equally detestable, though less powerful, community of Seah Murwas. 

10th. On the failure of all other means within my power, I had 
lately recourse to the step of endeavouring t® organise an opposition 
among the population of the quarter most exposed to these incursions. 
The Zemindars of the three pergunnahs whom I consulted, appeared to 
enter with great readiness into my views; but from the suddenness of the 

D 
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attack; the facility of retreat through a country overgrown with under¬ 
wood, in the dark, and the certainty of being beyond the boundary of 
our territory before dawn, I cannot anticipate any successful result. 

1 ] th. On the occasion of a late decoitee which occurred at the house 
of Kadir Buksh Pindaree, at Guneshpoor, papers and other unsaleable 
property were found in a jungle within the territory of Oude, and an 
inhabitant of that jungle offered, for a trifling reward, to point out the 
freebooters with the valuables in their possession ; but as he declined 
proceeding without the presence of a strong military force, no steps 
could .be taken. 

12th. In short, grievous as it is to a Magistrate responsible for the 
security of life and property in his district., to hear the friends of the 
dead and the wounded, in numbers scarce inferior to the casualties of a 
campaign, invoking his assistance, he can point to no remedy but patience ; 

' and until he shall be authorized to pursue with military force into the 
Oude territories, or until military force shall be employed under some 
authority to break the musters, and beat up the quarters, of those free¬ 
booters, no exertions of the local Magistracy can be of any avail. 

13th. It is also desirable that a Regulation should be passed 
authorising the Magistrates or the Court of Circuit, to sentence to a 
term of imprisonment, any Seah Murwas who may be found in parties, 
armed or otherwise, within the British boundaries. 

14th. Unarmed parties are continually apprehended, but as it is 
impossible to prove by external evidence the purpose with which they 
came, they are, under the utmost rigour of the present law, liable only to 
be marched back the distance of ten or fifteen miles, and then released, 
to advance again at their own convenience. 

I have, &c. 


Goruckpoor Magistracy, 

The nth April , 1822 . 


(Signed) R. M. BIRD, 

Magistrate. 



CHAPTER II 


Before Government called upon Mr. Bird for a report upon the 
atrocities committed by these gangs within his district of Goruekpoor, 
they had sustained some heavy losses from the energy and activity of 
Mehudee Ali Khan, the Governor of Bharaech and Ivhyrabad, one of the < 
best Officers that the Oude Government has ever had. In April 1818, a 
gang of about eighty Decoits left the jungles in the Bulrampoor Pcrgutf- 
na, on the eastern border ‘of the Oude forest, under two noted leaders, 
Naeka, the son of the great Ivulunder, and Madeea. Near Bharaech thcy> ^ 
discovered that a despatch of treasure, amounting to about twenty-six 
thousand rupees in silver, and four hundred goldraohurs, had been sent 
from that place on two carts across the Surjoo river, towards the 
General Treasury at Lucknow. They followed, and crossing the river 
at the same ferry, learnt that the treasure had been lodged before the 
gate of the little Fort of Rarnnugur Dhumeeree, belonging to Rajah Soorut 
Sing, a large landholder of Oude, about twenty-five miles distant. 

Naeka, being a skilful and provident leader like his father, secured 
as they went along, from blacksmiths on the road, a chain and two large 
nails, as he knew the gate of the Fort, and had seen the two guns which 
always stood before it outside. At a short distance to the north west 
of the Fort, they disencumbered themselves of all superfluous clothes, 
and proceeded to the attack of the treasure, which was escorted by a 
party of only thirty of the King’s troops. Twenty of the ‘.gang were 
directed to fix the chain on the gate and stand by to see that none of 
the garrison came out, while twenty went to spike and stand by tin: 
guns, which had been loaded to protect the treasure. Forty attacked 
the escort ; and after killing and wounding four of them, they pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the treasure, and retired, having only two men 
wounded. After re-crossing the Surjoo river, they rested, and at night 
were attacked by two powerful landholders, Bhowanee Buksh and Inder- 
jeet, who dispersed them, and took olf twenty thousand of the rupees, 
with all the gold uiohurs. 

Mehudee Ali Khan, the Governor of the district, by whom the trea¬ 
sure had been despatched, hearing of this, sent a force and seized the 
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two landholders, and pursuing the gang into the forest, secured about 
sixty of them with their leader Naeka. All were confined for six years 
in the Jail at Seetapoor. Hearing that the British authorities were 
interesting themselves in the release of the two landholders, the 
Governor released them, on their paying him what they had taken from 
the robbers, and some twenty thousand rupees more ; and Naeka and all 
the survivors of his party managed to get for him, from their friends, some 
ten thousand rupees more, with which they purchased their ransom. 

This robbery took place in April 1818 ; and in May 1819, a gang 
under Tara, from Dhera Jugdispoor, on the western border of the Oude 
forest, joined another under Bukshec, the son of Rutecram, from Gora 
Bulrampoor on the eastern border, in an attack upon the house of Sah 
Beharee Lai, one of the greatest bankers in India, in the midst of the 
City of Lucknow. After collecting all the information required for such 
an enterprise, and settling the proportions in tfdiich the spoil should be 
•divided among the several parties engaged, they took the auspices ; and 
on the night of the 18th May 1819, made the attack, and carried off 
forty-two thousand rupees, without having a man killed, wounded, or 
taken. On reaching their bivouac in the forest in the Bungur district, 
not far from Khyrabad, which was under the Government of Mehudee 
Ali Khan, a dispute took place between the two leaders about the divi¬ 
sion of the booty, in spite of all the oaths and precautions which had 
been taken before entering upon the enterprise. 

The bad feeling to which this gave rise, was increased by the con¬ 
duct of Bukshee’s foster brother Busawun, who had seduced the daugh¬ 
ter of Tara, while they were engaged in the negotiations which preceded 
the attack ; and Tara, to revenge this injury, and the attempt to defraud 
him of part of the booty, went off to Lucknow, and reported the whole 
affair to •the Minister, Aga Meer. He sent information to Mehudee Ali 
Khan, who.'lost no time in sending a strong force of cavalry and infan¬ 
try, which surprised the colony while they were still engaged in the 
angry discussion about the seduction and the division of the booty. 
They seized two hundred men, women, and children, and among the rest, 
Bukshee’s father Rutteeram, the patriarch of the colony, with his mother 
and five brothers. Bukshee himself, with his sixth brother Rambul, and 
some others, effected their escape ; but Rutteeram and his old wife and 
their five sons, were taken off with the rest, to Lucknow. The old 
couple are still at Lucknow, having .been released by Captain Baton on 
their parole in 1839. He (Rutteeram) is now above one hundred years 
of age, but is said by Captain Hollings to have still a Very distinct recol¬ 
lection of the decoitee affairs, in which he was engaged some sixty or 
seventy years ago. 
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In 1834, these prisoners attacked the king of Oude’s Guard at the 
.Tail, and about seventy of the able-bodied men effected their escape, with 
the loss of three killed, and two severely wounded. The rest remained 
with the old and infirm, and the women and children, who were all re¬ 
leased by Captain Paton in 1839. 

In the beginning of 1818, Maherban, his brother Cheydee, and his 
uncle Pasee, set out from Khyradee in the Oude Turae, with a gang of 
•fifty Budhuks, in the disguise of bird-catchers. They had with them fal¬ 
cons and hawks of all kinds, well trained, also mynas, parrots, and other 
kinds of speaking and mocking birds. At Rae Bareilly in Oude, they were 
joined by another small gang, and all proceeded in pursuit of some trea¬ 
sure, on its way from Benares to the westward, laden upon seven ponies, 
under charge of a guard, of twenty-four Burkunduzes. It was deter¬ 
mined to attack the treasure party where they lodged at Choboe-ka-serae,* 
between Allahabad and Ca^npoor, in the Futtehpoor district. A boat 
had been purchased to keep along the bank of the river, ready to take* 
over the party after the attack, and in this the women and children 
were all landed on the Oude side of the river, opposite the Serae. Maher¬ 
ban, with two or three select men, kept with the treasure in disguise till 
he saw it safely lodged for the night, when he returned to his gang to 
make arrangements for the attack. Ladders, torches, and handles for 
the spear-heads and axes had been provided in the usual way, and two 
hours after dark they scaled the wall of the Serae, and a guard, which 
had been told off for the purpose, broke open the gate from the inside, 
and stood over it, to prevent any attack from without or escape from 
within, while the rest attacked the escort and secured the treasure. They 
killed six persons of the guard, wounded seventeen, and took off seventy- 
thousand Rupees. A Havildar and a Sepahee of the Ilon’blc Company’s 
service, who happened to be present in the Serae, were killed among the 
rest. They crossed the river in the boat, and taking their women and 
children, returned to the Oude forest at Khyradee, without losing u man. 

In the latter end of that year, 1818, Maherban and his brother 
again set out, and assembled their friends on the bank of the Bisoree 
river, where the rate at which each leader should share, in proportion to 
the number of his followers, was first determined ; and, then the share 
which each member should have of the portion assigned to his chief. 
(This is done to secure to the dependents of any one who may fall in the 
enterprise his due share, as well as to prevent inconvenient disputes 
during and after the expedition.) The party assembled on this occasion, 
including women and children, amounted to two hundred, and when the 
shares had been determined, ten goats were sacrificed for the feast. 
Each leader and member of the gang dipped his finger in the blood, and 
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swore fidelity to his engagements and to his associates, under aU circum* 
stances. The whole feasted together, and drank freely till the next 
evening, when Maherban advanced with about twenty of the principal 
persons, to a spot chosen a little way from the camp on the road they 
proposed to take in the expedition, and lifting up his hands in supplica¬ 
tion, said aloud, “ If it be thy will, 0 God, and thine, Kolee, to prosper 
our undertaking for the sake of the blind and the lame, the widow and 
the orphan, who depend upon our exertions for subsistence, vouchsafe, 
we pray thee, the call of the female jackal." All his followers held up their 
hands in the same manner, and repeated these words after him. AU 
then sat down and waited in silence for the reply, or spoke only in whis¬ 
pers."' The female jackal was heard three times on the left; and believ¬ 
ing her to have been inspired by the deity for their guidance, they were 
all much rejoiced, and Maherban sent off five, of the party, with four 
'bearers, to purchase and bring the palankeen of a man of rank, (which 
character he wa3 to represent on the occasion), to carry his second wife, 
• Sojuneea, who was to accompany him. He had no less than seven of 
them. The principal, Moneea, never accompanied her husband on such 
occasions. 

On reaching Benares, the gang put up in three different places fre¬ 
quented by pilgrims, and remained a month, making their offerings to 
the different shrines, while their scouts were making their enquiries about 
the mints and mercantile establishments, as to intended despatches of 
treasure and other valuables. As soon as they had completed their devo¬ 
tions, they heard of the despatch of a cart-load of treasure, under an 
escort of Burkundazes, for the West; and sending on four scouts to keep 
company with it, they followed in small parties. On reaching Josee, in 
the Allahabad district, the treasure party put up in the Serae, while the 
gang concentrated in a grove, four miles distant. They had provided 
themselves at villages along the road with walking sticks, to be used 
as handles for their axes and spear-heads, and on the night of the 1st 
December 1818, leaving the palankeen and all superfluous clothes in the 
grove, they advanced to the attack. It, was about midnight when they 
reached the place. The gate was open, and one party told off for the 
purpose, remained to guard it; another placed itself over the Police 
guard, while the rest attacked the treasure escort, and possessed them¬ 
selves of the treasure, amounting to above twenty thousand Spanish 
Dollars. The treasure escort made off, but Kacrn Khan, a merchant who 
lodged that night in the Serae, tried to rally them, and so laid about 
him with a long straight sword, that the gang threw down the treasure 
and drew back. Two were wounded, and seven or eight of their spears 
were severed in pieces by this brave man. He called in vain, however, 
for support ; and at last one of the gang got behind him unperceived, 
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and felled him with a blow on the head with his bludgeon. He fell and 
was killed, and several more having been wounded, the gang retired with 
twenty of the thirty bags of Spanish Dollars, leaving eight on the ground 
containing five thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven Dollars, which 
were the next morning taken to the Magistrate, and by him restored to 
the merchants, Dowlut Row and Rugonath Row, of Benares. All admir¬ 
ed the bearing of the brave Kaera Khan, and regretted the necessity of 
destroying him in order to secure the treasure. The gang moved as 
fast as they could all night, taking their wounded men along with them 
on their shoulders. In the morning they got their wounds dressed at a 
village on the road, and one who was still unable to walk, was put into 
the palankeen. The others walked, and they reached Muherban’s Fort 
at Etwa in the Oude Forest, without further accident. Each of the two 
wounded men got one hundred rupees over and above his share for 
“ Miulumputtee," or dressing and surgical attendance, and the rest of the 
treasure was all duly distributed according to previous engagements. 

On the 26th of May 1810, Cheyda, Ihe bx*other of Maherban, with 
his separate gang, attacked another cart laden with treasure, on its way 
from the house of Gungapersaud and Hurgewun Das ut Benares, to the 
West, at Gopee Gunje in the Mirzapoor district, and after killing five 
and wounding four of the escort, he carried off nine thousand rupees. 
Maherban remained at home, and this intermediate success of his brother 
Cheyda, created some dissatisfaction among his followers. Ghureeba, his 
friend, who commanded a gang in another part of the same forest, states 
in his narrative, “that Maherban was a very remarkable man and a 
“ distinguished leader, but success bad rendered him somewhat indolent ; 

“ and while he thus indulged in the pleasures of home and the sports of 
“ the field, his many wives and followers became dissatisfied from want 
“ of the usual excitement and money. One day while he was sitting 
“ with two of his wives, Mooneea and Soojaneea, they taunted him on 
“ the long interval of rest he had enjoyed, while his more active brother 
“ had been covering his followers and family with honor and money. 

“ ‘ You have,’ said Soojaneea, ‘ been now some ten months without 
“ attempting any enterprise worthy your reputation; you are at your 
“ ease, and indulging in sports, no doubt very agreeable to you, but 
“ without any honor or profit to us, while these your followers, men of 
“ illustrious birth and great courage, are suffering from want and 
“ anxiety about their families. They have been told of a boat coining 
“ from Calcutta, laden with Spanish Dollars; if you do not wish to go 
“ yourself and take it, pray lend us your swords, and we will go our- 
“ selves, and try what we cun do, rather than let your bravo followers 
“ starve.’ Maherban was, says Ghureeba, deeply stung by these reproaches, 

“ and waxed very warm, but was too angry to make any reply to his 
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“ wives. He got his followers together, and leaving his principal wife, 
“ Mooneea, behind him, he set out in the character of a chief of high rank, 
“ going on a pilgrimage, with Soojaneea, carried in a splendid litter 
“ as a princess ; and in four months they returned with some forty 
“ thousand Spanish Dollars.” 

His spies during the season of the rains, visited all great com¬ 
mercial towns, and reported from time to time all despatches of 
money, bullion, and other valuables,‘that were to take place; their 
destination, and strength of escort, and all such particulars as it was 
necessary that their leader should be acquainted with, so that he 
might make his arrangements as soon as the season for active opera¬ 
tions commenced. On the present occasion, they reported the intend¬ 
ed despatch of a boat laden with Spanish Dollars from Calcutta to 
'Benares, and he left his bivouac in the Oude Turae in October 181,9, 
at the head of a gang of about two hundred* Budhuks, men and women, 
r he in the character of a Hindoo prince, and the rest in that of his 
followers, of all grades and 'professions. Moving through Benares, 
Saseram, Hazareebagh, and Bankora, he halted at Bodecputty, near the 
town of Serampoor; and sent on his Iiirrowas (spies) Kaloe, Thoree and 
others, to Calcutta, to get the latest intelligence regarding the expected 
despatch of treasure, from their friends the Brijbashies, a class of people 
from the Muthra district, who are most commonly employed by mer¬ 
chants to carry and escort treasure, and who were very often in league 
with the chief leaders of these gangs, who always shared their booty 
liberally, and honestly, with those who assisted them in taking it. 

The Hirrowas soon returned, and reported, that the boat with the 
treasure had already gone up the Hoogly river beyond Serampoor ; and 
Maherban slowly followed it through Kulna and Moorshcdabad to Mon- 
ghyr on the Ganges, whence they shortened their distance from the boat, 
till it put'to at Mukrae, on the 26th February 1820. Maherban with his 
party, encamped in a grove of mango trees in the neighbourhood, and at 
night proceeded to the attack, leaving the women and baggage in the 
grove. They killed one of the Sipahees guarding the treasure, and 
wounded ten more, and took off twenty-five thousand Spanish Dollars, 
and two thousand six hundred Rupees of the Hon'ble Company’s coin¬ 
age. Those who carried the treasure, proceeded by the direct road to 
Dureeabad, the place of rendezvous, while Maherban and the rest went 
back to the grove to take the women, and rejoin them at that place on 
the night of the 27th. On the 28th, they proceeded to Deepuugur in 
the same district, where they rested two days, to celebrate the festival 
of the Hooly ; retaining all the time the character (with which they had 
commenced the expedition) of a native prince and bis suite. From 



Beepnugur, they went to Rampoor near Gya, where they rested two or 
three days more ; and here Maherban discharged his old bearerB and 
hired others to carry the princess and her female attendants, in covered 
litters, to Saseram. Here he discharged the Rampoor bearers and hired 
others to carry them to Azimghur ; and with a singular mixture of 
effrontery and piety, he gave a large sum of money to a gardener at 
Seosagur, about three miles from Saseram, to plant a grove of mango 
trees, near a tank, for the benefit of travellers, in the name of Rajah 
Maherban Sing, of Gour in Oude, and promised him further aid on future 
occasions of pilgrimage if he found 'the work progressing well, saying 
“that it was a great shame that travellers should be left as he had. been, 
without shade for themselves and their families to rest under, during the 
heat of the day.” At Azimghur he discharged the Saseram bearers and 
hired others to carry th& females to their bivouac in the Oude forest, 
Where the booty was divided, and the gang remained during the hot* 
season and rains. The female procession, usual on great occasions, in 
their best attire, received Maherban and his party, as they approached,* 
with dancing and music, and conducted him in triumph, like a victorious 
Roman Pro-consul, to his quarters. 

Determined to travel in a still more princely style the next season, 
Maherban entertained Soorut Sing, a discharged Scpahee of the Compa¬ 
ny’s service, to instruct his followers in the European system of drill, 
that they might move with him, in the disguise of regular Scpahees, well 
armed and accoutred. Soorut Sing found them very apt recruits, and 
being himself a good drill, he declared them (it to join any Regiment in 
the service by the end of the rains. As usual, after the festival of the 
Duscrah, Maherban took the auspices, and set out on his pilgrimage, as 
a prince of the first order, with his escort of a strong party, to all appear¬ 
ance regular Sepahees. It so happened, that Heera Sing, one of the most 
attentive men at Soorut Sing’s drill, had a very pretty wife, who, during 
the hours that her husband spent at the goose step, used to enjdy the con¬ 
versation of one of the gay Lotharios of the colony, and when at last 
Ileera ventured to remonstrate with her on the danger and impropriety 
of such conduct, she eloped with him. Heera went off and fell at Maher- 
ban’s feet, and implored him to get him back his lost wife. Maherban 
had too many wives of his own to look after, and Iieera could get no 
redress. He tried all the other leaders of the colony, but they were 
so much occupied with the drill, and the parts they were to take in the 
next expedition, that they either coujd not, or would not, attend to him ; 
and the gay Lothario managed to keep Ileer&'s pretty wife to himself. 
Heera swore by the spirits of his illustrious ancestors that he would 
have vengeance upon them all, and as he was too poor and friendless to 
take it openly, he prepared to do so secretly. He said nothing more, 
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but took his post among the regular Sepahees in the procession, with 
which Maherban Sing, again at its head, proceeded through Benares to 
Shereghatee, where Heera found the opportunity of revenge, which he 
had so long sighed for. 

Soon after the former decoitee had taken place, Government directed 
Mr. Maefarlan, the Joint Magistrate of Monghyr, to go to Mukrae, and 
do his utmost to trace the perpetrators. On reaching that place, he 
learnt from the people of the neighbourhood, that a Rajah from the Oude 
territory, on his way home from a pilgrimage, had encamped with a 
retinue of about two hundred persons, under some mango trees near 
the village, the day before the decoitee took place, and left the place 
before daybreak in the morning; that some boys going out early with 
the cattle to graze, had found, about a cose south of Mukrae, one of tho 
•bags which had contained the dollars, with the seal upon it of the house 
of Byjonatb, by whom the treasure had been’despatched from Calcutta, 
c One of the Spanish dollars and a spear-head had also been found by the 
Thanadar of Bar, who sent it to Mr. Maefarlan, who ascertained that the 
Rajah and his suite had left the high road, and gone by that on which 
these two articles were found. He concluded that they must be the 
robbers, and followed up the trace to Dureeapoor Bund, where he found 
that they had encamped the night after the decoitee. Thence he traced 
them on to Rampoor, where he found that they had hired fresh bearers 
to carry the females to Saseram; but at Daood Nugur, half way between 
Rampoor and Saseram, he was obliged to give up the pursuit, and return 
to his station at Monghyr. 

He, however, sent on Shamlol Bose, the Thanadar of Monghyr, an 
active and sagacious Police Officer, who traced the party on through 
Saseram, and became acquainted with the negociations between Muher- 
ban and the gardener for the planting of the grove in his name. On 
following up the trace to Azirngliur, he came upon the bearers who had 
conveyed the females to their homes in the Oude Turae forest. He 
communicated all the information he had collected to Mr. Cracroft, the 
Magistrate of the Jounpoor district, who sent for and examined these 
beurers ; among the rest came one Soudauec, a bearer who had been long 
in Maherban’s service, and acknowledged that he was with him when he 
attacked and robbed the boat at Mukrae. Mr. Cracroft reported tho 
information he had collected to Government, and obtained permission to 
call upon the Officer commanding the troops at Secrora, to aid him in 
the apprehension of the gang. 

A detachment of four Companies was sent under the command of 
Captain Anquetil, accompanied by Shamlol Bose, the Thanadar, Mr. 
Craeroft’s Moon shoe, and Soudanee, the bearer. They proceeded to 
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Gonda, on the borders of the forest, where they left their camp standing 
and on the 10th of October 1820, moved on to. the attack of Maherban’a 
colony. Apprehending some opposition in crossing the Biswey river 
at the duntolee ferry, the left company had been sent on under a Cap' 
tain to take possession. The object was to surprise the Banditti ; but 
unfortunately a small party of Sepahees, while the detachment was cross- 
ing the river, pushed on in advance with Shamlol Bose and the Moonshee, 
and came suddenly upon the positipn of Cheyda, the brother of Mahcrban,* 
and opened a fire upon it, to get out by a bold face, from the scrape into 
which they had got by their haste. The Banditti had received intima¬ 
tion of the approach of the detachment, and were prepared to receive it. 
They returned the fire of the small advanced party, while others con¬ 
cealed from view by a dense jungle, opened another from both sides, 
upon the main body coming up behind. Captain Anquetil found it 
ne'cessary to push on, and secure his men from this fire, and under cover 
of the Light Company, he passed Cheyda’s post, and advanced towards 
Maherban’s small fort. This fort consisted of a ditch round an area of” 
about sixty yards long by forty wide, with a Avail made from the mud of 
the ditch. This quadrangle was filled with men, armed with matchlocks, 
who gave the Sepahees a volley as they came on, and then made off over 
the Avail and ditch on the other side. 

The bivouacs of Maherban’s colony Avere all round this small fort ; 
and the huts Avere all ordered to be burnt down as soon as Captain 
Anquetil took possession of the fort. While this work Avas going on, 
the two parties of Mahcrban and his brother Cheyda united, came down 
upon the detachment, and opened a fire upon it from a thick jungle on 
every side which concealed them from view. It was noAV about midday, and 
Captain Anquetil, seeing no advantage likely to arise from the pursuit of 
such formidable Banditti through a thick jungle with which they Avere so 
very familiar, by heavily armed Sepahees, and thinking it unprofitable to 
retain any longer the possession of such a fort in such a position, retired 
across the BisAvey, Avith the loss of only one trooper belonging to Mr. 
Maefarlan, and encamping seven miles from that river, gave his men 
a rest.. The Banditti were collecting around him very fast, from the 
numerous colonies which inhabited the forest on all sides ; and had he 
remained all night, he Avould have lost a great many men from the fire 
of the enemy, and probably as many more, from the malaria of so deadly 
a jungle at the very Avorst season of the year, without the smallest 
chance of deriving any advantage Avliatever from staying. The Budhuks 
had Avatchod the movements of his detachment’, from the moment it left 


* Cheyda commanded or governed a colony of about five hundred persons independent of his bro¬ 
ther Maherlmn. 
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the cantonments of Sccrora, and removed their women and children, and 
every article of value, from their fort and bivouacs before it reached 
them. 

Captain Anquetil ascertained that Mahcrban had set out with his 
party of above one hundred men on the 12th of October, and was under¬ 
stood to have gone East, with the view of attacking a boat laden with 
treasure on its way up from Calcutta. He also ascertained, as he 
himself reports, “that these robbers seldom retain any considerable 
“ part of their plunder in or near the places of their residence, but 
“ distribute it about, for security, among the landholders, who return it 
“ when required ; that if Maherban happened to be at any time in want, 
“ he was sure of a supply from the landholders, who got from him on 
his return double what they had lent to hi'm when he set out, and fqlt 
“ therefore a deep interest in his success ; that he had a well organised 
system of intelligence, having his emissaries in Calcutta, Benares, 
“ Poona, Agra, Delhie and Lahore ; that he generally moved in the 
“ direction of one or other of these large cities, and returned with 
“ immense booty ; that he moved with all the state and etiquette of an 
“ Indian Prince, and was attended by men dressed, armed and accoutred, 
“ as British Sepahees.” This information Captain Anquetil communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Cracroft, who sent it to the Magistrates of Benares and 
Behar, and it was made good use of, as will be seen. He adds, “that 
“ the forest in which the Budhuks reside, is extremely dense, consisting of 
“ large saul trees, with thick underwood, in which a small body of resolute 
“ men would be able effectually to resist a very large detachment of regu- 
“ lar troops ; that assisted as these Banditti always are by the landholders 
“ around them, no detachment of troops can ever hopo to surprise them ; 
“ and that the only feasible plan would be for the Court of Oude to 
“ call upon the landholders in the neighbourhood, to assist in the 
“ arrest.” ‘ But the king of Oude might, at that time, just as well, like 
Owen Glendower, have called “ spirits from the vasty deep for the 
landholders had much to hope and much to fear from the Banditti, and 
little or nothing from the king. The Decoit leaders shared their booty 
liberally with them in the shape of presents and interest upon occa¬ 
sional loans ; and, having no local ties, might quit their lands and 
locate themselves upon those of another in the same forest whenever it 
might be convenient for them to do so, and rob and murder their fami¬ 
lies, and set fire to their villages cut of revenge, if they had any cause 
of resentment, since they had always the means at hand, and might 
choose their own time and opportunities. The landholders were all, 
both high and low, anxious to conciliate and aid them against their 
enemies. 
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Mr. C. W. Smith, the Magistrate of Behar, soon after he got from 
Mr. Cracroft the information collected by Captain Anquetil, heard from 
some Barbareeas, who are always on the look oirt for pilgrims about the 
holy city of Guya, that a Hindoo prince, attended by a party of Sepaheea 
of the lion’ble Company’s service, had been heard of at Makoneea, a 
place opposite Ghazeepoor, on the Ganges, and was reported to be on 
his way through Shereghatee. Mr. Smith concluded that this must be 
the leader ho wanted. Fearing to assemble a force sufficient for his 
apprehension, lest he might hear of it, and move in some other direc¬ 
tion, he sent out men in disguise to jqjn the party, and persuade them, 
if possible, to leave the high road through Shereghatee to the right, and 
proceed to Guya, to bathe and propitiate the Deity. In the mean time 
he wrote to the Magistrate of Shereghatee to request that he would 
cause the whole to be arrested, should they not turn off towards Guya, 
but attempt to pass on the direct road through his town. Maherban 
got-intimation that he was -suspected by the local authorities, and 
leaving the main body of his gang under Munsa, about seven cose from 
Shereghatee, to act, as circumstances might require, he went on upon 
the direct road, with the party in the disguise of Sepahees, and a few 
other followers. On reaching the town of Shereghatee, he was per¬ 
suaded to strike off towards Guya, on the pretence that he was sus¬ 
pected by the local authorities of a wish to evade the payment of the 
usual custom house duties, and two peons were sent by the Magistrate 
to attend him on the journey. Intimation of this change of movement 
was sent back to Munsa, who, apprehending no danger, since the Magis¬ 
trate had sent only two belted men to attend Maherban to the holy place 
of pilgrimage, and as be was suspected only of a wish to evade the pay¬ 
ment of customs, set out with the main body, and leaving Shereghatee 
to the right, proceeded to join his chief at Guya. On reaching that 
place, the whole party encamped in a mango grove, and were there secur¬ 
ed by Mr. Smith’s Police, and taken before him ; still apprehending 
nothing more than the temporary restraint and custom house* searches, 
to which they were accustomed. 

Fortunately, however, lleera had not forgotten his pretty little wife 
and unredressed grievances, and he told the Magistrate the whole story 
of this expedition and that of the preceding year ; and that they had 
heard from their friends the Brijbashees, of the despatch of another boat 
with treasure from Calcutta, and had sent off their llirrowas to collect 
information of its movements. Upon the direct evidence of lleera, who 
was actually present in the attack upbn the boat at Mukrae, that of Sou- 
danee bearer, who remained during the attack in the grove with the 
princess, and that of Soorut Sing, Maherban’s drill serjeant, and the tes¬ 
timony of the people who recognised the prisoners upon the road, and tue 
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property found, the whole of this gang of professional robbers were con¬ 
victed. Maherban was hung, and the rest, one hundred and sixty in 
number, were sentenced to imprisonment, some for life, and others for 
limited periods. Had a less able officer than Mr. Macfarlan been sent 
to Mukrae to discover traces of the robbers, or had the arrest and pre¬ 
liminary investigation been entrusted to a less able officer than Mr. C. 
W. Smith, or had the final trial fallen into the hands of a less able Judge 
than Mr. Fleming, Maherban would, in all probability, have escaped, to take 
a prominent part in many a similar expedition, and to disburthen the 
wealthy merchants of Calcutta and Benares, of many another boat load 
of Spanish dollars. It was for the public, a lucky accident, that the 
pursuit of the offenders, and the investigation of the case throughout, 
fell into the hands of the very best men in India at the time for such 
duties. I much regret, however, that I do not find in the Nizamut 
, Adawlut’s Report of the case, a. d. 1821, any mention made of the ser¬ 
vices of the humble Thanadar of Monghyr,- while those of all others -are 
so liberally acknowledged. The saying “ to those who have much 
shall be given,” while the poor and humble, whose intellect and ener¬ 
gies we use for our purposes, get nothing, because they happen to 
have nothing, is here strikingly exemplified.* 


* Thine who were not transported, were distributed among the different Jails in Bengal, from 
which I collected many of them when the duties of the decoitee office devolvod upon me in 1889, as will 
be seen hereafter. Some wero sent to the Jails of the N. W. Provinces, and six wore released from the 
Shahjehanpoor Jail, on the security of Rajah Khnshal Sing, of Kottar, from whose estate they had gone to 
join Maherban Sing on this expedition. They were made over to him on the 18th October 1838. 
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It was supposed that the Budhufc Banditti of the (hide Turae, 
would give up their trade as too perilous, after the conviction and 
punishment of so large a gang ; but decoitee had been the trade of their 
families for twenty generations, and they could think of no other ; 
“ pigrum, quin imrao etiners videtur, sudore adquirere, quod posses 
“ sanguine parare and neither after this, nor after any other disaster, did 
they ever dream of relinquishing the “imperial trade of their ancestors,” 
or seeking food, drink, and raiment by the sweat of their brow. The 
widows of Maherban returned to the Oude Turae, and Moneca became 
one of the principal leaders of his colony. Numerous decoitees were 
perpetrated every season, and wealth continued to flow in among them 
from all quarters of India. 

In October 1823, Moneea joined in fitting out an expedition against 
Junnukpoor, in the Nypaul territory, several hundred miles to the East 
of their bivouac, to intercept the treasure on its way to the capital of 
Katmandoo, from the fine slip of territory, which our Government 
had restored to Nypaul, after the war in 181(5. This expedition was 
commanded by Puhlwan, one of the sons of the great Kulundur, who 
had been killed in a decoitee at Hydurgur in Oude ; the widow Moneea, 
Johuree, Latee and Ghureeba. It consisted of eighty chosen men and 
seven women. After taking the auspices, they moved on as usual, in 
small parties, towards Junnukpoor, the appointed place of rendezvous. 
About four cose from Jungpoor, a village in the above mentioned slip of 
country, Johurce’s party fell in with fifteen bullocks laden with treasure, 
under the charge of eighty Gorkha soldiers. He and his party were in 
disguise ; and mixing with the escort, they ascertained they had on the 
bullocks a remittance of sixty-four thousand rupees, on its way from the 
Collector’s treasury in the plains, to the capital. Johuree ordered two 
of his party to continue with the escort, and went on with the rest to 
Jungpoor, where he had a consultation with Ghureeba and the other 
leaders who had come up. Johuree ‘proposed an immediate attack with 
as many of the gang as could be collected for’the occasion ; but others 
urged the propriety of waiting till all should come up, for “ if,” said they, 
“ we succeed in taking the treasure, many of our friends must be seized 
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f< on suspicion, and beaten into confessions that may lead to the ruin of all ; 

“ whereas if we forbear this time, we shall be all collected before the next 
“ monthly remittance goes up, and may secure it with little hazard to our 
“ friends, or to ourselves.” 

One bird in the hand was, Johurce urged, worth two in the bush, 
and his counsel at last prevailed. lie mustered thirty men, and Ghu- 
reeba and the rest twenty, and all got ready to follow the treasure. The 
two scouts continued with the treasure, escort in the disguise of pilgrims ; 
and when they had seen it safely lodged at a place under the first range 
of. hills, about twelve miles from Jungpoor, and carefully reeonnoi- 
tcred the position, one of them hastened to Johuree with his report. All 
now set out and reached the village of Bughalee in the evening. From 
this place, Johuree went on with four men to take a look at the position, 
which had been described as formidable. found the treasure lodged 
in a fortified place, with a wall and ditch all round. A party of four or 
five hundred tradesmen, who carried goods from the hills to the plains, 
and from the plains to the hills, were encamped all round the ditch. 
After a careful look at the place, Johuree came back to his friends, and 
got a couple of stout ladders, each twenty feet long, made out of wood 
cut in the forest around them. Advancing in silence they placed their 
ladders, and got over the ditch and wall close to where the treasure lay 
inside. It was about midnight, with a good moon and clear sky, but still 
they thought it necessary to light their torches, and under their blaze 
they commenced the attack. The escort was taken by surprise, and 
made but a feeble resistance. The gang took off the whole sixty-four 
thousand rupees, and effected their retreat without loosing a man. On 
reaching a retired spot, two or three miles from the scene of action, the 
covering parties took their share of the burthen, but still every man had 
too much to admit of the rapid movement they required. Seventeen 
thousand rupees were, in consequence, buried at this place ; and with the 
remaining forty-seven thousand, the party moved on through the forest 
towards home. 

As soon as news of the loss of the treasure reached the Nypaul Can¬ 
tonments, at Jalosur, whence it had been dispatched, every suspicious 
person that could be found was seized, and among the rest, several mem¬ 
bers of Moneea’s and Puhlwan’s parties were taken up. On being ques¬ 
tioned, and severely bandied under the lash, they let out who they were, 
and stated that the treasure must have been taken by the parties of 
Johuree and Ghureeba, who had gone on before. The two Regiments 
then stationed at Jalesur, were sent off through the forest to the West¬ 
ward, to intercept the robbers, who would, they were told, take that road. 
They fell in with and killed two, and seized twenty-nine, who had lost 
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the road among the high grass and thick underwood of a part of the 
forest to which they were strangers, and recovered from them thirty- 
five thousand rupees. Questioning these prisoners in the same manner, 
under a sharp application of the lash, they discovered where the seven¬ 
teen thousand rupees had been buried in the jungle, and took back to 
Cantonments fifty-two out of the sixty-four thousand rupees. Johurcc 
and Ghureeba, with the rest of their party, got safely home with twelve 
thousand. 

The prisoners were taken up to. the Court at Katmandoo, where 
most of them made full disclosures, made light of the untoward accident, 
and boasted of the noble trade of their ancestors. Among the rest* was 
Puhlwan, who descanted on the glorious death his father had met on the 
field of battle. Two of these men were sent by the Court of Nypaul to 
Mr. Hodgson, the Officiating Resident, who took up the matter “ con 
amore," and elicited from the prisoners a great fund of useful information, 
which he communicated to the Resident at the Court of Oude, and to the 
Magistrate of the district of GoruckpooA After much difficulty, Mr. 
Hodgson succeeded in prevailing upon the Resident to interest himself in 
the work, and to urge it upon the consideration of the Court at Lucknow, 
whose banditti were so clearly shown to be infesting all the countries 
around ; and he was afterwards led to believe, that by the information 
he had so happily obtained and furnished, the Oude and Goruckpoor 
authorities had crushed the gangs, and put a stop to their depredations 
for ever. . 

After taking down Ghureeba’s own account of this affair in January 
1840,1 sent it to Mr. Hodgson, then the British Resident at the Court 
of Nypaul, to ascertain whether such an attack upon its treasure had 
really taken place as described. These are his words in reply—“ The 
“ attack upon the Nypaul treasure is a true bill, just as your rogue des- 
“ scribes it. Gardener was absent at the time, and I took up the matter 
“ con amore. I made the Durbar send me two of the shrewdest of the 
“ gang ; took their depositions ; got permission to send copies of them and 
“ of their statements before the Nypaul authorities, to Goruckpoor and 
“ Oude ; urged both Magistrate and Resident to be doing; and, as a conse- 
“ quence of all this, a most formidable body of these knaves, who called 
“ themselves “ Shiglial Khores,” and amounted to thousands, were track- 
“ ed, hunted and rooted out utterly , 1 believe, though the Lucknow Resi- 
“ dent could only be got to help us by representations to Government 
“ of his remissness.” Mr. Hodgson’s zealous _ efforts were useful, but 
like many other able men engaged in undertakings of similar magnitude, 
he over-rated their results, as he himself fouud, when called upon to 
co-operate with me sixteen years later in pursuit of the same gangs. 

ii 
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The united efforts of the Residents of Katmandoo and Lucknow, and 
the Magistrate of Goruckpoor, had secured the arrest of a good many 
members of the Oude Turac gangs, some of whom were retained for 
many years in the Lucknow jail, with those arrested by Mahudee Ali 
Khan, but a great part were soon released to return to their old trade, 
on occasions of rejoicings, when the king or any dear to him, recovered 
from sickness, or got additions to their families. On such occasions 
prisoners are released, without regard to the number or character of 
their crimes, as “ Khyrat,” or thanksgiving to God. Not a sword or 
spear-head of theirs had been converted into a ploughshare; nor had 
their distaste for earning by the sweat of their brows, what they could 
acquire by the use of their swords and spears, at all diminished. To 
illustrate the state of the Budliuk gangs of the Oude forest, at that 
time, it will be worth while here to give the depositions then taken 
* at Katmandoo, before Mr. Hodgson. 

r Confession of two Decoits sent by the Court to the llesidenei /, taken 

before the Assistant Resident , on the 10 th of February 1824, 

Katmandoo. 

Confession of Madaree. 

Question. What is your name? 

Reply. Madaree, son of Nathoo, caste of Seear Marwars, inhabitant 
of village Kerare, near Atwah, Zecmindarce of Anoop Sing, age 40. 

Q. What are the haunts of the tribe of Seear Marwars? 

R. In Kerare, Anoop Sing’s Zecmindarce, they have twenty houses. 
In elaka of Kurrumdad Khan of Lutf Alee Khan, thirty houses. In 
Jumureah village, l’ergunna Gonda, ten houses. In Atwah, near Anoop 
Sing’s house, thirty houses. 

Q. What is your opinion of the total number of Seear Marwars? 

R. Four thousand men. 

Q. „ In what Pergunna of Oude have all these 4,000 men their abodes ? 

R. In Pergunnas Utroula and Gonda. 

Q. How long have you herded with these people ? 

li. Six months. 

Q. Before then what was your occupation ? 

R. 1 was attached to the gang, but not as a member. 

Q. In the last Decoitee how many men were concerned? 

R. Eighty men. 

Q. Whence came you to commit the Decoitee? 

R. From village Kerare to Utroula, there having rendezvoused, 
we set out this way. 

Q. Where did you propose to go? 

R. To Junukpoor, whence we heard some treasure was soon to be 


sent. 
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Q. Under what Sirdars? 

R. Jowahur and Luttee, and Mooncea, xvife of Maherban, Sirdars. 

Q. Where live these Sirdars? 

R. In Kerare and Utroula. 

Q. Of these Sirdars were any taken ? 

R. All escapod. Reedoo, (son-in-law of a Sirdar) was taken. 

Q. Who is Zeemindar of Pergunna Utroula? 

R. Ivurindad Khan. 

Confession of Jinmkishun. 

Q. Where live you? 

R. In Mohadcna, 12 coss from Kerare, Pergunna Gouda. 

Q. Who is Zeeraindar and who Amil? 

R. My village and 'Kerare are both in Pergunna Gonda, of which 
MetSr Iladi is Chukladar, and Anoop Sing Zeemindar. 

Q. Whose Zeemindaree is Utroula and who is Amil? 

R. In the Chukladarship of Meer* Iladi, and Kurmdad Khan is 
its Zeemindar. 

Q. How do you divide your spoil ? 

R. One-fifth goes to Kurmdad Khan, and the residue we divide 
among ourselves. 

Q. What is the amount of the Seear Marwars ? 

R. About six thousand people. 

Q. How was the late Decoitee managed? 

R. There were eighty men concerned, and I was one of them. 

Q. Where are at the present time all the 6,000 Seear Marwars? 

R. In their usual residences. 

Q. WhoisMeer Hadi? 

R. Meer Hadi is one of the king of Oude's Chukladars, (gover¬ 
nors) for Utroula and Gouda. 

Q. Does he ever share in your plunder? 

R. No, never. 

Q. Since when have the Seear Marwars followed the trade of 
Decoitee? 

R. From the time of Nowab Shoojah-ood-Dowlah; previously they 
had been husbandmen. 

Q. How long have you been connected with the tribe? 

R. For the last three years ; I was formerly a Musalchee, and by 
caste a Bare. 

Q. What is your share of the plunder ? 

R. What the Sirdar pleases. 

Q. During the two past years in what Deeoitees have you been 
concerned? 
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R. In three places : at llydergurh, on the Nowab’s treasure ; in 
Tytalya on English treasure; in Bhoware in the Turn, on the present 
occasion. 

Q. Where are the Tytalya treasures disposed of ? 

R. Each man at the time carried off what he could. The whole 
was collected afterwards at Junukpoor, and there buried for three days. 
Thence we carried it to our homes, and spent it in debauchery. 

Q. You have a chuprass, were did you get it ? 

R. My brother was a servant to 'Gopal Doss, merchant, and I took 
his chuprass when he died. This is it. 

Q. Do you know Maherban Sing, Sirdar? 

R. Very well. He was a notorious Sirdar, inhabitant of Kerare. 
Being taken in the Gaya Decoitee, he was hanged. His wife Moonea 
was present at the late Decoitee in the Turac. t 

. Q. Is Atwah in the Zeemindarcc of Anoop Sing or Kurmdad Khan ? 

R. Of Anoop Sing, who regularly gave shelter to Maherban Sing 
e in his elaka. When the Deeoits had nothing to live on, Anoop Sing 
supplied them, and was paid back by part of the spoil they made. 

Q. How many notorious Sirdars now live in Utroula and its 
neighbourhood? 

R. Jowahur lives in Utroula itself; Luttee in Atwah, elaka of 
Anoop Sing; Juan in Utroula; Lode and Naik in Sheopoor-puttec; Umur 
Sing and Dhunwar Sing in Nugwali, in elaka of Meer Iladi; Dhoontal 
Sing in ditto ; Cheedee, brother of Maherban, lives near Anoop Sing’s 
own house ; Dcbpail and Rugbeer are owners of 10 houses, situated 
behind Anoop Sing’s house. 

Q. Are there any other Sirdars ? 

R. I do not remember more. 

Q. Are there really between four and six thousand persons ? 

R. Yes. 

Q. Was Luttee Sirdar concerned in the last Decoitee ? 

R. He came this way with intent to be present, but changed his 
mind and went back. He is the friend and confidant of the late Maher¬ 
ban Sing. 

Q. Have you, Seear Marwars, other haunts in Oude besides 
Utroula? 

R. Not that I know of; we are all Oude people; but I don’t think 
any of our tribe are to be found elsewhere than in Utroula and its 
neighbourhood. 

Q. Had you any concern in the Goruckpoor Decoitee ? 

R. No. 

Q. Do you know who was concerned in it ? 

R. No. 
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Q. How do the Secar Marwars dispose of the plunder they get ? . 

R. They give a tenth to the Zeemindar under whom they live, and 
the rest they divide among themselves. 

Q. Who are the other Deceits who stand by you now ? 

R. One is Puhlwan, son of Kulunder Sirdar; the other, Recdoo. 
Kulunder Sirdar, the famous Decoit, was killed in the Hydergurh 
Decoitec. 

Q. How long since was he killed ? 

R. About four years. 

Q. Where is Hydergurh ? 

R. Near Gosoen Gunge, about twelve coss from Lucknow. 

Q. Besides Anoop Sing and Kurmdad Khan, arc there other 
Zeemindars of Oude who protect the Decoits ? 

R. No. 

Q. Know you where, or with whom, what remains of the treasures 
lately plundered, is to be found ? 

A. No, but I guess that it is in the hands of Lutteo Sirdar, and of 
Moouea, the wife of Maherban, and of Guan Sirdar. 

Q. By what gh&t did you pass the Gunduk ? 

R. By that of Ivurowlee. 

Q. Did you all pass at once, or separately ? 

R. Separately, by two or three and four. 

Q. Where did you sojourn in Bcteeah ? 

R. We never came near Bcteeah, but kept along the Nypaul Turae. 

Q. How many art; taken on the present occasion, and how many 
escaped ? 

R. Fifty escaped and thirty taken. 

Q. This list which I have here, and read to you, is it right or not ? 

R. It is correct, and was written from my dictation. 

(A true translation,) 

(Signed) B. II. HODGSON, 

Assistant. 

N. B. Madun and Ramkishun were afterwards sent to Goruck- 
poor and Lucknow, and helped to discover the whole band by their state¬ 
ments before the Magistrate and Resident. 

(Signed) B. II. HODGSON. 

i 
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Confession of Puhlwan , son of Kulunder Sirdar, before the Nypaul 

Authorities. 

1st Decoitee. In Oude, in company with Lodee Sirdar, I helped to 
plunder treasure going to Ramnugur ; spoil 32,000 rupees. Restored all 
to Oude Authorities. 

2nd. In Mutteabad, I helped to plunder a merchant’s house ; spoil 
3,000 rupees. 

3rd. In Biswah, in Oude, I helped to plunder a merchant’s house ; 
spoil none. Fled after two companions were killed. 

4th. In Jaroul, in Oude, under Sirdar Naik, I helped to plunder 
a merchant’s house. 

5th. In Baracch, I helped to plunder a Khutree’s house, under 
«8irdar Naik ; spoil rupees none; 10 bundles of cloth. 

0th. In IJydergurh, in Oude, I went and plundered a merchant’s 
house. My father was killed, and I fled. 

Confession of Madaree. 

1st Decoitee. Tn Cawnpore, I helped to plunder a merchant’s house 
under Sirdar Naik ; spoil 24,000 rupees. 

2nd. In Muhoo Zillah, I helped to plunder Gholam Hosain mer¬ 
chant’s house, under Naik Sirdar; spoil 1,00,000. Five Decoits, of whom 
I was one, were tak en. Escaped myself after a few days’ confinement. 

3rd. In Gwalior City, under Kulunder Sirdar, I helped to plunder 
English treasure on its way to some place; spoil two lacs of gold mohurs. 

4th. In llansee Shuhur of the Mahrattas, under Kulunder Sirdar, 
I plundered a merchant’s house ; spoil 5,000 rupees. 

5th. In Tamachabad Shuhur, under Naik Sirdar, I plundered a 
Talce’s house; spoil 6,000 rupees. 

6th. In Atrowlec Shuhur, under Naik, I plundered Bhooland 
Sing’s house; spoil 10,000 rupees. 

7th. In village of Bungawah, under Naik, I plundered Dhunncah 
Sing Rajpoot’s house; spoil 24,000 rupees. 
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Confession of Junglee. 

] st Dccoitee. In Futtehpoor, in Goangurli, under Munsur Sirdar, 
I helped to plunder a Bhat’s house; spoil two bundles of cloth and three 
hundred rupees. 

2nd. In Tamachabad Shuhur, under Chadee Sirdar, I plundered 
English treasure ; spoil 10,000 rupees. 

3rd. In Zillah Tirhoot, under Chadee Sirdar, I plundered a house ; 
spoil 10,000 pice, and 200 cliouannees. 

4th. In Dooraureeahgunge, under Naik Sirdar, I plundered a 
merchant’s house ; spoil four bundles of cloth. 

5th. In OiAle, under Naik, 1 plundered Patun, a merchant’s house; 
spoil two heavy dishes. 

6th. In Lungrah village, under Naik, I plundered a cotton mer¬ 
chant’s house; spoil 6,000 rupees. 

7th. In Nibooah, under Naik, I plundered a merchant’s house ; spoil 
three bundles of cloth. 


Confession of Bhoodoah. 

1st Decoitee. In Buddlepoor, under Munsa Sirdar, I plundered a 
merchant; spoil 32,000 rupees. 

2nd. In Tausah, under Sabit Sirdar, I plundered a merchant’s 
house; spoil none ; fled in haste. 

3rd. In Goromah, under Lodee Sirdar, attacked treasure ; failed ; 
Lodee taken ; others fled. 

4th. In Gorouree, under Naik Sirdar, I plundered treasure ; 
spoil 1,000 rupees. 

5th. In Ghatumpore, under Lodee Sirdar, attempted a Decoitee ; 
failed. 

6th. In Betoor, under Baneilly Sirdar, I plundered a merchant; 
spoil five pieces of cloth. 

7th. In Pindarin, under Israel Sirdar, committed a Decoitee; 
spoil 800 rupees, jewels 600 rupees. 
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Confession of Toollnh. 

1st Pecoitee. In Rusoulee, under Chadee Sirdar, as one of a gang 
of forty, I plundered a merchant; six of my comrades killed; spoil 
500 rupees. 

2nd. In Bunkah Shuhur, under Seewah Sirdar’s son, I plundered 
a merchant; spoil 400 rupees. 

3rd. In Lalgunge, under Luttee Sirdar, I plundered a merchant; 
four of merchant’s men and one of ours killed; spoil 800 rupees and 
jewels. 

4th. In Jhansi Shuhur, under Maherban Sirdar, plundered a 
. merchant; spoil 2,000 rupees. 

5th. In Bojpoor, under Luttee Sirdar, plundered a merchant; two 
men of merchant’s killed; spoil 100 rupees and some cloth. 


Confession of Ram Sing. 

1st Pecoitee. In Jycpoor, under Ncwagee Sirdar, plundered a 
merchant; three of merchant’s men killed; spoil 1,000 rupees. 

2nd. In Hatrous Shuhur, under Nuwajee, plundered a merchant; 
three of merchant’s men killed and two of ours ; spoil 500 rupees. 

3rd. In Labour, under Nuwajee, helped to plunder a merchant; 
spoil none. 

4th. In Cawnpoor, under Luchmun Sirdar, plundered a merchant; 
spoil 200 rupees. 


Confession of Sirwah. 

1st Pecoitee. In Atwah, Honorable Company’s Territories, under 
Maherban Sirdar, plundered a merchant; spoil 5,000 rupees. 

2nd. In Lalgunge Singheah, under Rundun Sirdar, plundered a 
merchant; spoil 500 rupees. 

3rd. The present Pecoitee on Gurcha treasure, under Jowahur 
Sirdar, in which I was made prisoner. 
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Confession of Bhoiraneedern. 

1st Decoitee. In Lalgunge Singhcuh, under Luttee Sirdar, plun¬ 
dered a Brahmin, killed four men ; spoil 400 rupees. 

2nd. In Oude, a Brahmin’s house, under Luttee. three Brahmins 
killed ; spoil 200 rupees. 

3rd. In Goruekpoor, under Luttee Sirdar, on English treasure, 
killed two Sepahees ; spoil 12,000 rupees. 

Confession of Thar on. 

1 st Decoitee. In Phulpoor, West of Benares, on a rnerchai i t’s house, 
under Luttee Sirdar, fojjr of merchant’s men killed ; spoil 0,000 rupees. 

2nd. In Oude, under Luttee, a Ilulwae’s house ; five of our men 
killed; got nothing. 

Confession of $midram. 

1st Decoitee. In Maharajgunge, under Luttee, a merchant’s house ; 
spoil 200 rupees of jewels. 

Confession of Dougah. 

1st Decoitee. In Titaleah, under Sirdars Luttee and do wall ur, on 
English treasure, five Sepahees killed ; spoil 12,000 rupees. 

Confession of BalgovimL 

1st Decoitee. In Aziinghur, under Clmdee Sirdar, a merchant’s 
house, killed three of merchant’s men ; spoil 700 rupees. 

Confession of Jug Demin. 

1st Decoitee. In Goulgur, under Cbundah Sirdar, a merchant’s 
house ; spoil 300 rupees. 

Confession of Sabit. 

1st Decoitee. In Alum Chaund, under Maherhan Sirdar, a mer¬ 
chant’s house ; spoil 5,000 rupees. 

Confession of Bholnh. 

1st Decoitee. Tn Nuwabgungc, under Kulundor Sirdar, on a mer¬ 
chant’s house; spoil 1,000 rupees. 


K 
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2nd. In Aleegunge, under Jowahur Sirdar, on a merchant’s house; 
failed. 

After this onset made upon the colonies in the Oude forest, on the 
information collected by Mr. Hodgson, a good many of their leaders 
and members took refuge with the Rajah of Kottar, who has been 
already mentioned, in the Iion’ble Company’s district of Shahjehanpoor, 
on the Eastern border of Oude, and others went to the district of Budaon, 
adjoining Shahjehanpoor to the South-west, and bordering upon the 
Canges. The Rajah of Kottar considered the portion which he got as a 
valuable acquisition ; presented a dress of honor suitable to his rank to 
each of the leaders, and condoled with the others on the loss they had 
sustained in friends and property, in the late conflict. Some of Maher- 
ban’s gang from Guya, who had been sentenced to limited imprisonment 
on a requisition of security, were afterwards sdfit to the Magistrate of 
Shahjehanpoor, who released them on the. security of the Rajah, and 
they wore added to his profitable little colony. 

r 

They kept up a constant communication with their friends who 
remained in the forest, and joined them occasionally in distant and 
important enterprises ; but generally confined themselves to small affairs 
in the bordering districts of the Honorable Company in Rohileund and the 
Dooab, and those of the king of Oude. in the Western part of Oude, 
however, the only people who have wealth are the bold and turbulent 
landholders, who secure it in their small castles or mud forts, in which 
they set the authority of their sovereign at defiance, and maintain bands 
of followers, as prejudicial to the peace and security of the country as the 
Hudhuk Deceits themselves. The Kottar and Budaon gangs depended, 
therefore, chiefly upon what they could get. from the llon’ble Company’s 
districts, in which merchants and capitalists were more numerous, and 
wealth was more carelessly displayed and guarded. Numerous attacks 
were successfully made upon wealthy individuals in these districts, on 
both sides of the Ganges ; and several of the treasuries of Native Collec¬ 
tors of Government Revenue, were attacked and plundered. Government 
was, in consequence, obliged to order that all such treasuries should 
be fortified, and provided for defence against, such formidable attacks, 
which were almost, always attended with great loss of life. 

In 1824, a Government treasury was uttackcd by the Oude gangs 
of Kudhuks at Bmllapoor, in the district of dounpore, and thirty-two 
thousand rupees were taken off. 

On the 4th December 1825, a Government treasury was attacked at 
Bhurdik in Goruckpoor, and one man was killed and ten were wounded ; 
the amount of money taken not ascertained. 
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In the same year, 1825, the Government treasure was attacked at 
Badshahpoor, in Jounpoor; five persons killed, and twenty-two thousand 
rupees taken off. 

In the same year, 1825, a Government treasury was attacked, and 
ten thousand rupees taken off ; the killed and wounded not ascertained. 

In 1826, a Government treasury at Muchlee Shahur, in Jounpoor, 
attacked, and five thousand rupees taken oil’. 

In the same year, 1826, the Native Collector’s Government treasury 
attacked at Naggur, in Goruckpoor ; five persons killed, and thirteen 
thousand rupees taken off. 

On the 12th January 1828, the Government treasury at Futtehpoor, 
attacked ; three thousand two hundred and thirty-one rupees carried 
off, and one person killed, and eight wounded. 

• 

In April 1820, the Sub-Collector’s Government treasury at Pateea- 
lee, in Furruckabad, attacked ; eleven thousand rupees carried off, and 
one person killed, and seven wounded. 

On the 7t.h July 1829, a Government treasury at Phulpoor, in 
Allahabad, attacked ; two persons killed, and fifteen wounded, but pro¬ 
perty to the value of only fourteen rupees was lost. 

The attacks upon the convoys, houses and store rooms, of private 
persons, during this time, by the same gangs, were of course twenty 
times more numerous, and all attended with similar loss of life and 
property. 
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•Tn 182G and 1827, Mr. Frederick Currie, then Magistrate of the 
* Goruckpoor district, and one of the best in India, carried on a systematic 
attack on the Budhuk, or Seear Marwar colonies of the Eastern part 
of the Oude forest, whose depredations had become intolerable. This 
attack was carried on in co-operation with - the Resident at Lucknow, and 
with the great advantage of the services of a Corps of Irregular Cavalry, 
tinder the command of Major Hawkcs, and those of his own District 
Police, increased for the purpose, as Government had become fully 
impressed with the magnitude of the evil, and the necessity for strong 
measures to put it down. 

In his letter to the Lucknow Resident, dated 15th of September 
1827, copy of which was submitted to Government on the 25th of that 
month, Mr. Currie requested permission to enter the Oude territory, 
and proceed with the Cavalry and Police force at his disposal, to the 
border of the forest, to superintend the measures proposed to be put in 
force during the ensuing cold season, against the gangs located within it. 
In this letter lie states, that the Budhuks were scattered in bands of 
from fifteen to twenty-five under a leader, over nearly the whole forest 
of Bharaeeh, whence they proceeded in united or separate bodies, as 
occasion seemed to require, through Oude, to our districts, West and 
South, and through the Nepalese forest, to those lying Eastward ; that 
they return with their booty, in small parties, before the rains set in, 
and during the rains reside with their families bivouacked, in the vicinity 
of villages bordering on the forest, and commit depredations in the 
neighbouring districts, which they render almost desolate. “ In case of 
“ alarm, they retreat for protection to the depths of the forest, which are 
“ all perfectly well known to them, but almost impervious to aught else 
“ save the beasts of prey which they so much resemble.” That they are 
spread also all over Tolseepoor, Atroula, and Bulrainpoor, and extend 
their depredations into very remote parts ; that there are other gangs in 
Gonda and Atroula, who subsist by plundering villages in the adjoining 
Pergunnas (parishes) of Oude, and those of the Hon’ble Company which 
border upon it ; that hardly a night passes in which many Decoitics, 
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. attended with loss of lives and property, are not perpetrated by them ; 
and in consequence, the Pergunnas of Gonda, Atroula, and Bulrampoor, 
have been reduced to such a state of lawless confusion and insecurity 
as beggars description ; that these small gangs arc often employed by 
landholders in their contests with each other, and with the authorities 
of the Oude government; that such landholders protect them and their 
families, and get a share of their booty, as well sis their services on 
emergency ; that the accurate information which these gangs get of the 
movements of the Police is such, that he found it on repeated trials to 
be impossible to surprise them ; that there were at that time between 
three and four hundred Budhuks located near the village of Geritwa in 
Atroula, on the bank of the Khowana river, held by Esuree BukshSing 
and Dureean Sing, who have a small fort there, on the Goruckpoor side oi 
the river ; that on the other bank of this river, on the lands of a co-sharei 
of the same village, there were two hundred more Budhuks, all under 
noted leaders, and in league with the governor of the district of Gonda, 
Hadee Ali Khan, who happened to be at enmity with Mandhata, a large 
landholder, and unable to compass his destruction openly, he, through 
Esuree Buksh of Gentwa, prevailed upon two of the Budhuk Deceit 
leaders, Jowahur and Alma, to enter his service in the defence of his 
little fort, and put him and his deputy to death ; that they cut off their 
two heads, and took them to the governor, Hadee Ali Khan, who reward¬ 
ed them handsomely, and gave them in rent-free tenure the small 
village of Kurounaha; but Duljeet, the brother of the murdered Man¬ 
dhata, soon after found means to put Alma to death; and his children 
and Jowahur, unable to retain their village, were subsidized by the 
governor. 

Besides these gangs of Budhuk Decoits there were, he states, others 
located along the border of the forest, who, though less numerous, were 
still more mischievous to the districts in the vicinity. Each of the many 
leaders of this class keeps live or six robbers, as a permanent establish¬ 
ment, at small villages, and increases the number as occasion requires. 
When a village has been fixed upon for attack, they collect the herdsmen 
from the surrounding grazing grounds, and a few of the lower caste 
laborers from the villages, who are induced to join in the enterprise by 
a promise of a liberal share of the booty. The most formidable leader 
of this class was Buseeah, a Bheer by caste, who was for several years 
under the protection of Dawul Sing, the landholder of Mudunpoor, who 
accommodated him and his party in his fort. For five years at 
least, one-third of ali the Decoities, which had taken place in the Goruck- 
poor district, had been perpetrated by him. About two yeurs ago, 
Buseeah left Mudunpoor, and built a smull fort for himself in the village 
of Asuara in the forest, about eight miles from the border. The Budhuk 
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Decoits thinking he must have collected much wealth in this fort, 
attacked him one night, killed two of his relations, and took off all he 
had. lie had prepared himself only for defence against the Oude autho¬ 
rities and the Goruckpoor Police, of whose movements he could always 
get timely notice ; but having now to protect himself against these skil¬ 
ful banditti, he increased and improved his fortification ; but Mr. 
Currie managed to get four of his own men into his service in the 
Asnara fort. Through them three attempts were made upon it by the 
Police. He evaded two of them by getting timely notice, but in the third, 
several of his best men were killed ; and a month after he was himself 
killed by some landholders of Oude, whom the Goruckpoor Police had 
induced to join in the pursuit, and his gang was broken up. 

Mr. Currie concluded that a large force of Infuntry moving from 
different distant points, with Artillery, across tfie frontier, could have no 
possible chance of success against such Deceit gangs, though this Was 
the plan which had been recommended by Mr. Elliott, the Judge on 
Circuit from the Benares Court in 1817. As the king of Oude concur¬ 
red with the views of our Government as to the necessity of destroying 
these gangs of robbers, and had consented to the employment of our 
troops for the purpose, he thought that the object would be better at¬ 
tained, by occasional attacks on our part at such times and places, and 
with such force, as circumstances might point out, and the nature of the 
service require ; and for this service, the Irregular Cavalry, placed at his 
disposal, appeared to Mr. Currie to be well adapted. Major Hawkes was 
stationed at Goruckpoor, with a chain of outposts all along the whole of 
the Bharaech frontier in Oude, which he could increase as required, with¬ 
out exciting suspicion. With these outposts concentrated as occasion 
required, Mr. Currie proposed to make sudden raids across the border, 
upon such of the gangs of banditti as might appear to be within reach; 
and of the captures he might make, to commit for trial at Goruckpoor 
such as could be convicted of specilic offences within our own territories, 
and to leave the rest at the disposal of the Oude authorities. 

The following letters were written by Mr. Currie, during the 
months of April, May and December, 1828. 

To W. EWER, Esquire, 

ISupt. of Police , N. IV. Provinces. 

Para. 10th. “ I was encamped upon the frontier from the middle 

of December till the beginning of March, during which time I visited 
the whole line of our boundary, and the various places in the neighbour¬ 
ing Pergunahs of Oude, which had been the haunts of the Seear Murwas. 
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I found, as I expected, that the banditti had deserted their old haunts ere 
my arrival, and had gone some to the jungles under the hills, and others 
to quarters further removed from our territories.' Just at this time Meer 
Hadee Ali had been removed from his appointment of Chukladar of 
Gonda, and Willyut Ali Khan, Amil of Fyzabad, was appointed in his 
stead, with strict orders from Lucknow, to destroy the Seear Murwas, 
confiscate the estates of their protectors, and establish Thanahs, and a 
system of Police, very much resembling our own, throughout that part of 
the province of Oude. Willyut Ali appeared zealous to perform the 
duties entrusted to him ; he instantly attacked Srenuggur in Gonda and 
Entwa, where the Seear Murwas had been protected by the Zemindars 
for years close under lladee Ali Khan’s eye ; seized several ; cut up 
others of the banditti, and took up the Zemindars. He also evinced, by 
his letters and communication with myself, every disposition to co-operate 
with me ; appeared anxious and willing to act upon my information, and 
to follow my suggestions for the effectual putting down of the gang. He 
established Thanahs at Atroula and other places. The Zemindars who 
had hitherto been concerned with the Deceits, were frightened, to the last 
degree, for their persons and property ; and the Seear Murwas themselves 
appeared convinced, that the hour of retribution was come. Thus a 
prospect of better times opened upon us, when ‘ the third day comes a 
post;’ and the orders from Lucknow had scarcely arrived and the person 
who was to execute them, when the minister was dismissed at Lucknow. 
The Police appointed by Willyut Ali ran away to a man ; and my 
messenger, who went to Gonda with a letter and statement of the 
different gangs, (copy of which I have annexed) returned with informa¬ 
tion, that Willyut Ali had been seized and taken off prisoner to 
Lucknow, and that Meer Hadee Ali Khan was expected buck t,o his 
appointment immediately ! The night of the day on which the Atroula 
Police decamped, a party of Seear Murwas committed a serious Decoity 
on some merchant’s house at Atroula itself, and a few came over the 
border, and attacked a village in the Bhanpoor Pergunah of this district. 

11th. “Much had however been effected; the Zemindars had gene¬ 
rally taken the alarm ; no successor was appointed for some time to 
Willyut Ali, and there was even a report of his being about himself to 
return. I was in the neighbourhood with a force of Irregular Horse, and 
acquainted, as they well knew, with the Rajah’s ami Talookdars’ move¬ 
ments, and the orders from Lucknow about the estates of delinquents 
were still in force, though there was no officer of the king’s on the spot 
to execute them. Many of the Talookdars and Zemindars, particularly 
of Atroula, finding their connection with the Decpits likely to get them 
into serious difficulties, turned at once against them. Their object of 
course being that they should not fall into my hands, to tell the stones 
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of their former protectors. Numbers were killed, and numbers were 
taken up by the combined attacks of the Zemindars, and the remainder 
of the gangs dispersed and were driven to other places. Upon Hadee 
Ali Khan’s return many were made over to him, and he strictly enjoined 
all the Zemindars to take up all they could, but to be particularly 
cautious that none should fall into my hands. To this and to the 
circumstances of such numbers of the Seear Murwas having gone to 
Toolseepoor and Rujehut and the hills in that neighbourhood, and to 
Gonda, is to be attributed the Sowars on the frontier not having 
hitherto been more successful in the offensive measures which have been 
taken against the banditti; but 1 have no doubt that as the season 
advances, I shall be able to report the satisfactory result of plans which 
are now in progress, for seizing those who have found shelter with the 
Rajahs of Toolseepoor, Gonda and Ekana, us^ well as with some other 
Zemindars to the Northward of their former haunts. 

12th. “ It was most satisfactory to me to find, by the experience of 

my late trip into the Seear Murwah country, that I was entirely right in 
the information conveyed through the Resident of Lucknow to govern¬ 
ment, relative to the habits, haunts, strength, &c., of the banditti in 
September last. 


13th. “ For three months nearly I have been in their immediate 

neighbourhood, and often for days together in their very haunts and 
hiding places, in the depth of the forests of Oude. I had in my employ 
several individuals who had been connected with the principal gangs, and 
heard details in corroboration of all I had recorded from some who were 
taken up. I repeat with the utmost confidence, that the Seear Murwas 
have no forts or strongholds; that they are scattered in small bands, 
unless some particular occasion induces them to unite over extensive and 
almost impenetrable forests; that they in themselves are a despicable race, 
formidable only from the protection they receive from the Oude Zemin¬ 
dars, and by the time and manner of their depredations, and the defence¬ 
less state of their prey. 1 hesitate not a moment to repeat ray firm 
conviction, that, had the contemplated expedition been sent last autumn, 
it would have entirely failed, and it could not but yield me satisfaction 
to find, upon the fullest investigation upon the spot, that my single 
opinion, then recorded in opposition to that of others, and which I am 
led by the letter of the Political Secretary to the Resident of Lucknow, 
dated 7th December 1827, to fear* was not acceptable to Government, 
was correct. I was in great hopes that you would have been able to put 
your intention of visiting the district during the late cold season in 
effect, when, from the information I should have laid before you, and the 
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individuals I should have produced to give evidence before you, I feel 
convinced that I should have the benefit of your testimony to the 
correctness of what I had stated and proposed. 

14th. Much has been done towards the ultimate suppression of 
these gangs j a re-action has been brought about; their former protectors 
have, in most places, turned against them ; numbers have been cut up 
and taken, and others have separated and left this part of the country, 
and Decoities have ceased in the district. But in my letter to Mr. 
Ricketts, of the 15th September last,*I laid great stress on the punish¬ 
ment of those who harboured the Deceits. Several of these Rajahs and 
others still remained with large gangs of Seear Murwas on their estates 
under their protection and in their power, and I am only waiting to 
complete such a chain ofVvidence of their individual delinquence as shall 
be satisfactory in the eyes of Government, ere I propose some specific 
measures against them, which, if agreed to, will, 1 have scarcely any 
doubt, completely rid this part of the country of Seear Murwas for ■ 
ever. 


(Signed) F. CURRIE, 

Magistrate. 

Ziij.ah Goruckpoor, 

30 th April, 1828. 

To W. EWER, Esquire, 

Supt. of Police, W. P. 

Meerut. 

Para. 14th. In conclusion I beg to state, that I consider it of the 
last importance to the maintaining the peace of our frontier and to 
effecting the object desired by Government, viz., the suppression of these 
gangs of atrocious robbers, that the other Rajahs and Talookdars of 
Oude shall be shown by the punishment of the Rajah of Toolseepoor, 
that they will no longer be allowed to harbour them and to share in 
their spoils. It has been proved that the Decoities which have taken 
place in this and other districts, to which the serious attention of 
Government has been directed, arc perpetrated by gangs of robbers 
infesting the jungles of Buraitch ; that these robbers could not exist 
except by the protection of the landholders on whose estates they live, 
and who are, by participating in their plunder, virtually the accomplices 
of their crimes. It has been shown that where the Zemindars have 
discontinued their ^protection of the banditti, and evinced a disposition 
to conform to the orders of their Government about them, the bauds 
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have been either cut up or taken, or obliged to shift their quarters; and 
I think I may venture to promise, that if the Rajah of Toolseepoor’s 
forts shall be destroyed, as a punishment for what has been established 
against him, and the same measure be taken with any of the Zemindars 
or Rajahs against whom being accessory to the Decoities shall be satis¬ 
factorily proved, the effect produced upon the neighbouring Rajahs will 
be such as to lead to the complete destruction of the banditti on the 
frontier, and the entire cessation of the crime of Decoitee in this district. 

(Signed) F. CURRIE, 

Magistrate. 

Ziu.au Goiiuckpook, 

The. 2 l)tli May, 1828. 


To THE Hon’ble E. GARDNER, 

Resident at Nepaul. 


Silt, 


I have the honor to make for your information and 
communication to the Nepaul Government, the following Report relative 
to a gang of Seear Murwah Deceits, who were attacked by a party of 
our Police and a Detachment of Ilawkes’ Ilorse in the Nepaulese Turae, 
on the 23d instant, and to enclose the accompanying Persian documents. 

2nd. Of the characters and habits of these atrocious marauders 
you are already well informed, especial measures for whose capture and 
suppression have been carrying on by our Government in communication 
and concert with that of His Majesty the king of Oude, during the last 
year and half. The gangs are now almost entirely put down. Lodhee, 
Munraj and Kureah, Jemadars, with those of their followers, who had 
not been seized or dispersed, finding their former haunts no longer tenable, 
crossed the Oude frontier a short time ago, and established themselves in 
the uninhabited parts of the Nepaul Turae, close to the confines of the 
Oude territory. 

3rd. Having been frequently urged by the .Governor of Palpa to 
send my own people after these marauders, whenever they might take 
refuge within the Nepaul Turae, a party of Police and Sowars wore sent 
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to attack Lodhee, Munraj and Kureah, with their followers, on the 23d 
instant. The Decoits made such resistance as they might ; Lodhee and 
Munraj, with one Seear Murwah, lost their lives in •the affray, and Kureah 
with six of the gang was taken. The rest escaped, owing to the extent 
and thickness of the jungle. 

4th. Immediately notice of the affair was sent to Cajee Bukhtawur 
Sing Thappa, the Governor of Palpa, and a copy of my letter to that 
Officer is No. 1 of the enclosure. 

5th. Beechuk, a Seear Murwah Jemadar, of small note, with a few 
followers, is still within the Nepaul boundary; and the assistance of 
Cajee Bukhtawur Sing, which has been most readily afforded, has been 
requested by me for his capture. No. 2 is the copy of rny communication. 

6th. It will be a satisfaction to the Nepaul Government to learn, 
that within the last five months, nearly the whole of the survivors of the 
gangs who plundered the treasure of that Government in 1824, and who 
confess to the ravages committed in the villages within the Nepaulese 
territory, have fallen into my hands. 


(Signed) 


F. CURRIE, 


Magistrate. 


Ziivlaii ComrcKi’OOR, 

Cami* Luukukegungk, 

The 31#* December , 1828. 

The Oude and Nepaul Governments had given their cordial support 
to these measures, and a good many Decoits were captured and convict¬ 
ed upon their own confessions and the testimony of their accomplices, 
and their notorious character as robbers by profession ; and like Mr. 
Hodgson, Mr. Currie was led to believe, that he had finally crushed the 
gangs over the Eastern border of the Oude forest to which his operations 
■\Verc confined. These are his words in 1839—“ I was for a few years 
“ employed in the eradication and destruction of as well organized and 
“ disciplined and as formidable a gang of Decoits as exist in India, the 
“ Seear Murwas, whom Major SleemaTi describes as ramifications of the 
“ Budhuk tribe, or indeed as Budhuks under a local denomination. A 
“ full history of these Decoits, their haunts, their habits, mode of life, 
“ system of operations, and the measures pursued by me for their 
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“ destruction, which were entirely successful, is on the records of 
“ Government." They had not, however, been destroyed or crushed ; 
they had merely been a little compressed under the pressure of his means 
and energies, like the Genii in the fable. His seal was soon removed; 
an 1 they again burst forth, and covered the whole face of the country 
with their depredations. 

The gangs had been obliged to change their positions along the 
border of the great forest, and double up, or go off for a time to join 
their friends in Rohilcund, the Ddoab, Rajpootana and Gwalior. These 
colonies always calculated upon such occasional pressure upon particular 
points, and it was an essential part of their system to provide for it. 
The colonics, however distant from each other, intermarry and keep up 
a constant intercourse of visits and civilities. 1 As among other Hindoo 
tribes so among Budhuks, one gote or family is prevented from giving a 
daughter in marriage to a son of the same gote or family, in the same or 
any other colony; but every colony has many gotes, so that they can 
accommodate each other. The Solunkee of one colony unites his 
daughter to the Powar or Dhundele of another colony, and “ vice versii.” 
When one colony is hard pressed or disturbed, and loses too many 
members to be able to act any longer independently, it goes off and 
unites itself for a season or two to some other distant colony, with 
which they have intermarried, and kept up an interchange of civilities, 
till the pressure ceases, and their numbers are sufficiently increased by 
the return of the old members, or the acquisition of new; or it retires 
and hides itself for a time ; abstains from all distant and hazardous enter¬ 
prises, and contents itself with small affairs in the neighbourhood, so 
that the boldest and most able men may remain at home, and defend 
the colony from attack. 


The following list of Decoities, ascertained to have been committed 
by the Budhuk Decoits of the Oude forests, from the beginning of 1819 
to the end of 1833, will show how small was the impression made upon 
the colonies which furnished these gangs, by the four formidable attacks 
made upon them (as already described) by some of the most able public 
officers in India, and with the most cordial and liberal support of the 
Supreme Government and the Sovereign of Oude. This list contains 
only such of the affairs, described by the Decoits themselves, as have 
been ascertained to have been committed as described, on a reference to 
Magistrates of districts and other local authorities. They form only a 
part of the Decoities described by the Decoits themselves in the narra¬ 
tives of their lives ; and all that they describe forms but a part of what 
have been perpetrated by them. 
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List of Decoities ascertained to have been committed by the Oude 
Turae Budhuks every year , from 1819 to 1833. 


Years. 

Number of 
Decoities. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Property 

taken. 

Arrested. 

Convicted. 

1819,. 

5 

14 

81 

> 60,070 0 0 

i 

1 

1820,. 

9 

10 

43 

1,64,062 0 O 

197 

134 

1821,. 

6 

4 

8 

16.660 0 0 

3 

3 

1822,. 

13 

13 

47 

60,336 0 0 

3 

3 

1823,... ... 

12' 

11 

48 

1,11,867 8 0 

1 

1 

1824,. 

6 

3 

38 

26.8.54 0 0 

0 

0 

182.5,. 

11 

13 

21 

72,404 0 0 

6 

6 

1826,... ... 

13 

20 

77 

91,782 0 0 

46 

20 

1827. 

11 

16 

.55 

23,64 2 0 0 

15 

0 

1828. 

6 

7 

.50 

7,872 0 0 

25 

5 

1829,. 

7 

35 

47 

38,8.51 0 0 

43 

8 

1830,. 

.5 

5 

4.5 

56,054 0 0 

19 

0 

1831. 

3 

5 

28 

12,912 0 0 

14 

0 

1832, ••• • • • 

5 

11 

26 

1,19,744 0 0 

16 

2 

1833, ••• ••• 

6 

5 

68 

2,79,781 0 0 

68 

3 


118 

172 

682 

11,42,891 8 0 

457 

18(> 

__ 


I may here mention a few of the enterprises undertaken and exe¬ 
cuted by some of the principal leaders of these gangs, after ijie lust 
formidable onslaught upon them by the Goruckpoor and Lucknow 
authorities. In November 1830, a gang under Bukshee passed down 
from the forest through Oude, in small parties, and in the disguise of 
Ganges water-carriers. They moved slowly, and lodged at night in the 
groves of different villages along their lines of road, so as to be able to 
concentrate at any point at a short notice. Three of their llirrowas had 
been sent on across the Ganges in search of prey, and a fourth to 
purchase a good boat at a small village on the left bunk of the river, 
opposite to the Police Station of Sur^ole, in the district of Cawnpoor, on 
the right bank. When near this small village, they were met by one of 
the llirrowas, who reported that a cart laden with treasure belonging to 
Sorneterao, a merchant, and on its way from Mirzapoor to Furruckabad, 
had that day reached Sursole, and put up near to the Police Station. It 
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was resolved to attack it that night; and after fixing on the spear-heads 
and axes, the gang, which had rendezvoused at this place, pushed on 
and crossed the Ganges in the boat which had been purchased for the 
purpose, and was managed by two of Bukshee’s staunch friends among 
the ferry-men of the neighbourhood. They reached the spot, which was 
some ten or twelve miles from the river, about midnight, attacked the 
treasure party, wounded seven men, broke open the boxes, and took off 
twenty-live bags containing each one thousand rupees. But by the time 
they got back to the river, day had begun to appear, and the ferry-men 
had concealed the boat under a high bank, and had fallen asleep. The 
Deeoits were afraid to halloo lest the pursuers should hear them; and 
determined to wait till evening, they buried the treasure in the sand, and 
dispersed to refresh themselves in the neighbouring villages. Soon after 
sunrise, the Police caine up, and found the boat, but the ferry-men pre- 
. tended that they had come over with fodder, and were reloused with 
their boat. At night the gang returned, took up their treasure, recross- 
o ed the river in the boat, and giving fifty rupees each to the ferry-men, 
got. safely back to the forest in time, and with abundant means, to cele¬ 
brate the festival of the Hooley. 

In the month of November following, Bukshee set out again with 
his friend Budun Sing, whom he had invited to join him with his small 
party from the Moozuffernugger district. They mustered a party of 
forty men, and were joined by another of thirty-two under Chunda, who 
had resigned his confidential appointment under the Magistrate of 
Bareilly, and re-assumed the command of his gang in the Oude forest. 
They moved down slowly in small parties, through Oude, in the disguise 
of Ganges water-carriers, and sent on as usual their llirrowas to look 
out for something worth taking. Bukshee hud ordered his Sursole boat 
to move down the river to Allahabad. Here, at the junction of the 
rivers Ganges and .Jumna, the parties all rendezvoused, made their 
offerings, and received in return the blessings and prayers of the priests 
for the success of their undertaking, whatever it might be. It was 
not deemed advisable to attempt any enterprise at Allahabad, and the 
llirrowas were sent on to the commercial town of Mirzapoor, where 
many wealthy merchants were known to reside. In the mean time the 
gang crossed over to the left bank of the Ganges, and passed down in the 
same disguise and small parties, to a place opposite to Bindachul, where 
they were met by one of their Hirrowas, who told them that one of the 
merchant’s houses at which they had taken a good look, promised a good 
booty. 

Bukshee’s boat was ready at hand, having been brought on by the 
ferry-men, and all crossed over and made their offerings to Davey at 
the temple of Bindachul. This place, which is four miles above Mirza- 
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poor, on the same or right bank of the Ganges, they left a little after sun¬ 
set, and going on two miles, threw off their disguise and prepared for 
action; but another of their scouts here met them, and reported that 
the streets of this populous town would be too much crowded till nine 
o’clock at night. They sat down and rested till half-past eight, when 
they fixed on their spear-heads and axes, and moved on in a body. On 
reaching the place all the avenues leading to it were guarded as usual 
by parties which had been told off for the purpose, and appointed to their 
respective posts on the reports of the Hirrowas. The door of the mer¬ 
chant’s house was still open, and the working and covering party entered, 
killed and wounded several persons, broke open all the recesses and boxes 
in which treasure was likely to be found, and retired with between forty 
and fifty thousand rupees. They resumed their disguise at the place 
where they had thrown it % ofl“, re-crossed the Ganges in their own boat, 
gave one hundred rupees to each of the ferry-men, and reached their 
homes in the Oude forest without losing a man, or having one wounded 
or taken. 

But when it had been determined to attack the merchant’s house, 
Bukshee insisted that he should have one-fifth of the booty whatever it 
might be, for the ransom of his father, But tee Bam, and his mother, who 
had been in the Lucknow Jail from the time that Mihudee Alee Khan 
made his attack upon the colony in 1819. llis friends were a good deal 
staggered at this unusual demand; and would, as Bukshee well knew, 
have instantly rejected it with indignation had it been made at any 
earlier period of the expedition ; but now that all preparations had been 
made, and so inviting a prey lay before them, while Bukshee seemed 
desperate, and resolved that they should either agree to his terms or not 
take it at all, they yielded to his demand. He had before talked over 
his own party, and Chunda, Buldeo, and the leaders of the other parties, 
wore much in want of money, and obliged to give in. On the division 
Bukshee took eight thousand rupees for the ransom of his father and 
mother, one thousand as his own share, as commander-in-chief, besides 
the whole of his outlay in preparing the expedition, and subsisting and 
purifying the gang on the road, before the spoil was divided in due 
shares, according to custom among the parties engaged. But Bukshee 
had provided himself with so many wives, that his old father and mother 
remained inmates of the Lucknow Jail, and the money exacted for their 
ransom was squandered. He regretted it less, that Iluttee Ram was 
now too old to be of any use to the colony. 

While Bukshee was engaged in this last affair, another gang from 
the same forest, of about forty stout men, under two brothers Hem ra j 
and Mungul Sing, and their cousin Dhurtnoo, was at Shereghat.ee, on tlie 
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Calcutta road, looking after a large despatch of treasure from Calcutta 
on its way to Benares. Unknown to them there was a third gang from 
the same forest, consisting of twenty-five men under Bureear, and 
fourteen under his cousin Ghureeba, whose father, Nuseeba, was a Police 
Officer under the Magistrate of Bareilly. On the road, the two last 
leaders separated from each other ; and Bureear went on through Guya, 
while Ghureeba kept upon the great trunk road through Shereghatce, 
where he fell in with Mungul Sing and his gang. Seeing no prospect of 
a speedy re-union with Bureear, Ghureeba proposed to join and act with 
them. They opposed this arrangement so earnestly that he concluded 
they must have something good in view; and frankly told them, that 
unless they admitted him and his party to share in the enterprise, he 
would get them all arrested by the Magistrate of that place. Mungul 
Sing knew the reputation of his father, NuseeBa, in this line, and after 
a good deal of discussion, consented to unite with him, on condition that 
Bureear and his party should not be admitted to share in any booty they 
might take before he came up. Ghureeba resolutely insisted upon the 
whole of Bureear’s party being admitted to share equally with the others, 
whether present or not, urging that his diverging towards Guya was 
merely a part of the combined movement towards the great source of the 
wealth they were in search of in Calcutta. While they were discussing 
this point with much warmth, one of Mungul Sing’s Hirrowas came 
up and reported that the treasure was fast approaching, and that the 
escort consisted of at least one hundred armed men, though there were 
no British Sepahees among them. On this Mungul Sing and his party 
gave in ; and the usual oaths of fidelity in the division of the booty were 
taken in due form. 

They went on from Shereghatee that day, and encamped in a jungle 
on the bank of a river ; and the next day another of the scouts came up 
and reported that, the treasure carts would descend the hills the follow¬ 
ing day, and stop at the village of Dhungaen below. About noon 
Mungul Sing, Ghureeba, Bundooa, and six others, went on with about 
sixty spear-heads, four axes and three torches, which they buried in the 
sands of a rivulet, three miles from Dhungaen, where they rested that 
night. The next morning the six men were sent back to tell Hemraj and 
Dhurmoo to come up with the rest of the gang, and rest at that rivulet, 
while Mungul Sing, Ghureeba and Bundooa went on and ascended the hills 
tA meet and reconnoitre the treasure party. As soon as they saw the 
party at a distance they sat down, and when they came up, they joined 
them, and pretended to have come from the same direction. There were 
eight carts said to be laden with treasure ; and when they had seen 
them all take up their positions for the night, and carefully examined the 
position, they rejoined their friends at the rivulet. But before they left 
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the treasure carts, a small party of a Corporal and four Sepahees of the 
Company’s Service had come up in charge of one thousand rupees, on 
their way from Shereghatee to Huzaree Bagh, for the payment of some 
labourers who were employed in repairing the great road, and had taken 
up their quarters about twenty paces from the carts. 

It was determined to attack the treasure escort that night about ten 
o’clock, and the duty of disposing of the little party of the Company’s 
Sepahees was assigned to Ghurecba, and a select few of his gang. At the 
signal given they rushed in upon them, killed the Corporal and the 
Sentry, and possessed themselves of the arms, while the main body of the 
gang set their three torches in a blaze, and attacked the treasure escort. 
They killed one of the Sepahees and a shopkeeper, and wounded sixteen 
others ; and taking twenty-eight bags, each containing two thousand five 
hundred rupees from three of the carts, which was as much as they could 
carry with safety and convenience, they retreated to the rivulet, undei 
the protection of the covering parties. Ghureeba got a slight wounc 
from one of the spears of his own men, but no other person of the gang 
was hurt. This was on the night of the 4th of January 1832, and the 
treasure belonged to Ramchund and Gopaul Das, merchants of Benares. 1 

Returning to the rivulet they counted the rupees in one of the bags, 
and finding the booty to amount to seventy thousand rupees, Mungul Sing 
and Hcmraj took their share, and threw aside the rest, telling Ghureeba 
to take charge of it, as it would, they said, “ be too bad to be obliged to 
“ give Bureear and his twenty-five followers a share, and carry it for them 
“ all the way home besides.” Ghureeba took two bags, and told them that 
he and his cousin would hold them all answerable for the rest of their 
share. Mungul Sing here interposed between Ghureeba and his brother 
Hemraj, and prevailed upon them to have the rest of Bureear’s and 
Ghurecba’s share, amounting to thirty thousand rupees, buried in the sand. 
Ghureeba then went off in search of his cousin and his party, whom he 
found at Teekaree, one stage South of Guya. The Rajah Khosheeal Sing 
of Kottar, in the Shahjehanpoor district in Rohilcund, happened to be at 
this time at Guya on a pilgrimage, and suspecting him to be another 
Maherban Sing in disguise, the Magistrate had him and all his suite seized 
and confined for some days on suspicion. The Rajah had had no hand in 
this affair ; but he had been himself for some time too closely connected 
with a gang of atrocious marauders who infested the Oude territory, and 
our bordering districts under his cousin Bliujja Sing, who was on the 10th 
November 1827, killed in an attack made by British Troops upon him and 


* Himraj was soon after killed in a l)eooito« to the Eastward, anil Mungul Sing hu> Intel) been 
transpurtud. 
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his gang.* The Rajah himself held given up the trade; but he continued 
to locate upon his estate of Kottar, in Shahjehanpoot, a few little colonies 
of BudhUk Deceits, rts portehers keep theft dogs, to supply his table with 
the best game that the season and the rich districts around tiould afford. 

On returning home Bureear, who was a very violent man, demanded 
Vehemently his share of the Dhungaen booty; and finding that lie was 
not to be pacified by the plea that Ghureeba was alone responsible for 
what had been buried, they gave him two thousand rupees for immediate 
purposes, and promised to go and have the rest dug up for him within 
one month. At the end of the month, he set out with Mungul Sing and 
others, leaving Ghureeba ill at home, and took up the buried treasure; 
but found a deficiency of twelve thousand rupees, which Burciear at once 
taxed Mungul Sing with having purloined on the night that it was buried; 
for Ghureeba bad refused to have any thing whatever to do with the 
burying process, lest it might, fix upon him the responsibility. Mungul 
Sing pretended that he really knew nothing about the matter, and the 
party returned home with what they had found. After a good deal of 
discussion between the parties, from which Mungul Sing kept carefully 
ftloof on pretence of indisposition, Bureear appealed to the Rajah Gunga 
Sing of’Dhera Jugdispoor, on the border of the Oude forest, one of their 
patrons, afid his minister Chundun Sing, and begged them to take up the 
affair. Bureear made over to them Dhurmoo and all of Mungul Sing’s 
party whom they had been able to secure. 

The Rajah and his minister took up the question “con amore 
and resolved, that the decision of so important a case ought to be left to 
the Deity himself, and that the trial by ordeal was the only safe one to rely 
upon. Seven members of Mungul Sing’s gang, who had been employed 
with him in burying the rupees, consented to take up the red hot cannon 
ball and carry it the prescribed number of paces, under a pledge that if 
their hands were burned they should restore the lost money, and pay the 
Rajah a fine of five hundred rupees. “ This,” said the Rajah and his 
minister, “ is the easiest, and the surest way of getting at the truth in such 
“ important cases. God must know who is in the right and who in the 
“ wrong, better than we can, and if' asked in due form, and a true spirit, 
“ be will no doubt declare.” But as their Jive hundred rupees depended 
upon their burning the hands of one or other of the seven, they got an 
expert blacksmith who made the balls white hot, arid put them with a 
pair of stout tongs, fizzing and crackling upon the palms of their hands, 
defended only by a single thin leaf of the Peepul tree. They had to 

* Bhnjjn Sin" wns killed oh the lGtli November 1827, by a Detachment of the 34th Native Infantry, 
idar the command of Captain Croft, 



carry them a certain number of paces, and before they got over the 
distance, the hands of Boodhooa and N undram, which had never been 
hardened by labour, were sadly burned. All were forthwith pronounced 
guilty in the name of God, and after exacting from them the fine of five 
hundred rupees, the Rajah and his minister made over Dhurmoo and all 
the other offenders, in irons, to Bureear, that he might get his twelve 
thousand rupees out of them as best he could. Bureear kept them confined 
for several months, and at last swore by the spirits of his ancestors who 
watched over the interests of the colony, that he would cut off an ear 
from each if the lost money were not forthcoming on a certain day. The 
feelings of the colony would go no further with the violence of Bureear, 
and he was obliged to connive ut their escape one dark night, soon after. 
The hands of Boodhooa, who afterwards rose to the distinction of a 
leader, still bear the marks of the burning he got; and in showing them 
to me one day eight years later, he confessed, that the daemon of the 
Deity in that case was a just one; that he had really assisted Mungul 
Sing in robbing Ghureeba on that occasion of ten thousand rupees, by 
burying them in a pit at some distance from the rest; and that he, 
Nundram and another of the party, afterwards helped themselves to 
three out of the ten thousand, unknown to Mungul Sing. What became 
of two of the twelve thousand he knew not. 

On the 18th December 1832, the Oude Turac gangs attacked a 
Government treasure at Amoda, in Goruckpoor, killed four and wounded 
nine persons. The amount of treasure taken has not been ascertained. 
On the 3d of February 1834, they attacked a Government treasury at 
Sakeet, in the Mynpooree district, killed two and wounded twelve 
persons, and carried off seventeen thousand four hundred aud fourteen 
rupees. On the 25th of January 1835, they attacked a Government 
treasury at Modhu, in the lluineerpoor district, killed one person and 
wounded five, and carried off three thousand two hundred and twenty- 
eight rupees. 

In the same year 1835, they attacked a Government treasury at 
Pecpareeah in Goruckpoor, and killed one person, but were beaten off. - 
See Mr. Currie’s letter 27th September, 1838. 

On the 4th of January 183(1, they attacked a Government treasury 
at Gharoal, in the Mynpooree district, killed one person and wounded 
nineteen, and carried off fourteen thousand six hundred and eleven 
rupees. 

In the same year 183(5, they attacked the Government treasury of 
the Native Collector at Kuchwa, in the Mirzapoor district, killed two 
and wounded eight persons, and carried off nine hundred and ten rupees. 



CHAPTER V 


Encouraged by past success and impunity, Bukshee and his party 
determined to relieve the Ex-Peshwa Bajee Row, of a portion of the gold 
which he was said to have accumulated in his Cantonments at Bithore, 
on the right bank of the Ganges, near the large Military Station of 
Cawnpoor. Having collected all the necessary'information, and secured 
a promise of the assistance of some of the members of His Highness’ 
establishments, he left the Oude forest in the latter end of December 
1832, with a large gang, and proceeded to a grove called the Lai Bagh, 
a short distance from the village of Gogow. Bukshee had taken so 
unfair an advantage of his associates in the Mirzapoor Decoitee, that 
they now thought it expedient to bind him by more solemn pledges 
before he set out; and in this grove it was decided in presence of the 
whole, what share each leader and member should have of the spoil. 
This ceremony over, Mahajeet, the eldest son of Bukshee, Itambul and three 
or four others, were sent on to get information from their friends at 
Cawnpoor, and in the Bithore Cantonments. Newulgungc was appoint¬ 
ed as their place of rendezvous; and about twenty days after his son 
had gone on, Bukshee set out with about eighty followers in the disguise 
of Ganges water-carriers. The interval had been spent in and about the 
village of Gogow. At Oltakwa, about thirty miles from Gogow, they 
spent two days with the Rajah, who was an old friend of Bukshee’s; and 
then proceeded in small parties to Newulgungc, where they met Maha¬ 
jeet and Rambul. 

These reported that nothing could be safely attempted without a 
boat of their own, and some fire-arms with which to intimidate the 
guard; and Bukshee gave his son one hundred rupees, with orders to 
purchase the boat and arms required. The latter returned to Cawnpoor 
und purchased a small boat for fifty, and laid out the other fifty in six 
musquets, one pistol, and some bamboos for spear-heads. These things 
with the boat were made over to 'the charge of some ferrymen on the 
left or Oude bank of the Ganges. Bukshee’s wife had accompanied him 
thus far, but as they were now about to prepare for action, she was sent 
buck, escorted by three or four of the feeblest of the gang. 'The gang 
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had been moving about the country in small parties, waiting for the 
signal ; and when it was given, they concentrated at a place about six 
miles below Bithore, to which Mahajeet brought the boat with the newly 
purchased arms and expert ferrymen. Two or three men were left in 
charge of the superfluous clothes and Ganges water-baskets, and the 
rest all crossed the Ganges about an hour after dark. They reached the 
Ex-Peshwa’s Palace about ten at night, on the 24th of January 1833 ; 
and after wounding eighteen persons who attempted resistance, they 
possessed themselves of property, chiefly in gold, to the value of two 
hundred and fifty-three thousand six hundred and forty-six rupees, and 
retired without loss. 

The boat had been left, under the bank in charge of three or 
four of their stoutest mfcn, and they re-crossed the river in her. On 
reaching the Oude side, they gave the ferrymen a present of one thou¬ 
sand rupees, and sunk the boat in the deepest part of the river. The 
booty was now distributed among all the members of the gang, that 
none might have more than he could move fast with. Chokula and 
Puna, two lads of about twenty years of age, were tired, and so unwell 
that they could walk no further; and they were made over to the ferry¬ 
men, with orders to see them safe home when they got well enough to 
move. Resuming their disguise at the place where they had thrown it 
off, they went on to a grove about fourteen miles from the scene of 
action, where they examined the booty. They found it to consist of 
about fifty thousand rupees in silver, and about fifteen thousand gold 
mohurs, worth according to their estimate fifteen rupees each. They 
buried thirty thousand of the rupees in the ditch that surrounded the 
grove, and went on with all the rest of the booty in parties of from ten 
to twenty, each concentrating towards evening, that they might pass the 
night in a body. On the sixth day they reached the village of Bolita 
near Julalpoor in Mahomdee, on the estate of Rajah Mahommed lloseyn, 
where they left their Ganges water-baskets with Lala Hollasee, a Koor- 
mee, who used to keep Bukshee’s accounts for him : the day after at 
Cherartec, on the bank of a tank, six large and ten small gold coins were 
distributed to each of the members of the gang, and the rest kept 
together for future distribution. As they approached the forest the 
next day, they were met by a proeessiou composed of all the women of 
the colony who came out with their usual songs of joy to meet “ the 
conquering heroes.” They received fifteen of the largest gold coins, 
and twenty rupees to purchase sweetmeats and trinkets for themselves 
and children. That day, the money was entrusted to the most respected 
members of the colony, who took it to their respective houses, and the 
next morning it was brought and put down before the several leaders, 
who gave to every man five gold mohurs, seven rupees, and two small 
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four anna pieces. Every man of the village, as well as every Budhuk 
of the colony, got this sum. 

j Chunda, who after Bukshcc, was the principal leader in this enter¬ 
prise, died six weeks after from the debauch which followed their almost 
unexampled success. A quarrel took place among them, and one man 
went off in his rage to Mr. Robert. Orr, an active and able officer in the 
king of Oude’s service, who was in charge of what was called the “ Punj 
Krohee,” or ten mile Police, extending along the left bank of the 
Ganges within the Oudo territory, and offered to put him in the way 
of securing the whole gang with what remained of the booty, on condi¬ 
tion of having a salvage upon all that should be recovered by his means. 
Mr. Orr saw that the man was really in earnest, and having before heard 
that the treasure had been taken to the forest Vliich extended along the 
left hank of the Ganges through his Police division, and covered a space 
of ten miles wide, he spoke to the minister, Roshun Oddouln, a very 
stupid man who had succeeded a very able one, Hukccin Mebudce, 
under whose auspices his Police bad grown up to a state of great 
efficiency. 

The virtual minister at this time was Sobhan Alee Khan, who 
thought that a fortune might be made out of such an occasion for his 
brother. He had long envied Mr. Orr the powers which Hakeem 
Mehudeo had put into his hands for good purposes, since in his own 
hands, or that of his relatives, they might be the source of immense 
profit. The minister who was entirely subservient to bis view's, received 
Mr. Orr and his proposal very coldly ; and in consequence he spoke to 
the Resident ; explained to him a well arranged plan that must have 
succeeded, and asked only for the aid of a small force out of the very 
large one then available for the duty, and specific orders from the Court, 
as the forest was some seventy or eighty miles from flu; scene of his 
ordinary jurisdiction. He was told that any attempt on the part of the 
Resident to promote his views in this undertaking would only tend t.o 
increase the jealousy felt by the ostensible and virtual minister towards 
Mr. Orr, as both were anxiously looking out for an occasion of bringing 
the brother of Sobhan Alee to the favorable notice of the king, and they 
would certainly seize with avidity the present, to send him out to seize 
this formidable gang and recover so large a booty. They had already 
proposed a code of regulations for a reformed Police over the whole 
kingdom, similar to t hat which law:! been found to work'so well under 
Mr. Orr, with a view to placing the whole under the superintendence of 
Sobhan Alec’s own brother, and getting rid of Mr. Oit and his establish¬ 
ments, as great impediments to the objects they had in view of profit 
and advancement for his, Sobhan Alee’s, family. 
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The brother whom they wished to entrust with the duty, was sick, 
and his recovery was long waited for. He lingered for three months 
and then died. Mr. Orr still continued to press his plan of attack upon 
the notice of the Court and the Resident, but Sobhan Alee waited for the 
arrival of another relative, whose fortunes he wished to promote, and 
three months more passed without any attempt being made. In the 
mean time the colonies along this forest all visited Bukshec to take 
advantage of the occasion to celebrate the marriage of all their dau<rh- 
ters, and there was nothing among them but feasting and debauchery. 
Sobhan Aloe’s other relative had also been taken ill, and in despair of 
being able to get one for the duty, he consented to its being confided to 
Mnhudoc Khan, an energetic officer, who united the Civil and Military 
authority, in an adjoining division of the country. He took with him a 
Regiment of Cavalry, tvfro of Infantry, and a small park of Artillery, 
giving out that he was going to reinstate in the Government of that 
part of the kingdom, an old Princess who had been for some time confined 
in the jail at Lucknow, lie came upon the colony by surprise, after 
they had withdrawn their outposts at daybreak, and with the loss of a 
good many of his own men, he cut up about one hundred of t he Deceits, 
and among the rest Bukshce himself, with six other leaders of note, from 
the other colonies, who made a stout resistance. He got all that was 
left among them of the Lx-Peshwa’s gold, and took it 1o Lucknow, with 
some two or three hundred prisoners. The property was divided among 
the most, influential officers of the court, and the prisoners were put 
into jail, whence they were all soon after released, with the exception of 
a few individuals, who were too insignificant to purchase or otherwise 
obtain their liberty. The agents of the Ex-Peshvva attended to claim 
the recovered property, but never succeeded in getting one rupee. Some 
old females of the colony, who were then very busy at Lucknow in 
getting their sons and husbands out of the scrape, declare that when 
this recovered property was about to be made over by the court of 
Lucknow to the agents of the Peshwa, the queen told His Majesty 
“ that if he suffered the Ex-Peshwa to recover his property in this way, 
“ he would expose himself to a demand from the Ilon’ble Company for 
“all that hud been taken by gangs from the same colonies in their 
“attacks upon numerous public treasuries and private storehouses in 
“all parts of their dominions, and add to tin* grounds already urged, 
“for depriving him of his country ; but that if he allowed the property 
“ to he quietly absorbed, the noise about it would soon cease, while lie 
“ would ('scape all further responsibility and odium.” Whether Her 
Majesty the queen ever gave such counsel or not, is uncertain, hut cer¬ 
tain it is that he allowed all the recovered property to he quietly absorb¬ 
ed, and escaped for the rest of his life all further responsibility and 
odium on this account. The Ex-Peshwa made little noise about it, and 



what he did make was little heeded ; some few of the gold mohura were 
recovered through a Police Officer of one of our bordering districts, 
from some of those who escaped the onslaught of Mehudee Khan, and 
six of the gang were arrested and brought to Gawnpoor for trial. Four 
of the six confessed before the Magistrate that they had been engaged 
in this alfair in the hope of being admitted as king’s evidence ; but they 
recanted before the Judge, when they found that they could be consider¬ 
ed only as confessing prisoners, and would be liable to the same penalties 
as the rest ; and all six were, in consequence, acquitted. Only one of the 
four who confessed, had really been present at the robbery, though all 
had shared in the booty ; and only one of the two whom they accused, 
(l’mreenr) had been actually present, though he was a notorious leader. 
The other, Bidden, was a leader no less notorious. The gold mohurs 
were sent into the Government treasury us liof having been duly recog¬ 
nized, and not into that of the Peshwa from which they had been taken. 

The plan for the reformed Police throughout Oiule is said to have 
been submitted to, and highly approved by, the Supreme Government, as 
the dawn of a better system of administration. The duty of carrying it 
out was entrusted to the son-in-law of Sobhan Alee Khan. A great 
number of atrocious robbers and murderers, who had long infested the 
hunks of the Ganges, and rendered life and property insecure on both 
sides, were then in confinement, under sentences of imprisonment for 
life or long periods, confirmed by the former able minister, Iiukeem 
Mehudee. Mr. Orr was now removed to make room for a creature of 
Sobhan Alee Khan. The whole of the prisoners were released for such 
sums as they could pay, and a rich harvest was reaped from others 
arrested and sold in the same manner ; but a change took place in the 
administration. Sobhan Alee Khan was obliged to fly the country ; his 
son-in-law was thrown into jail, and made to disgorge all he had collect¬ 
ed ; the reformed Police was broken up, and has never since been heard 
of, 1 believe. Sobhan Alee has been ever since living in retirement at 
Gawnpoor, to all appearance thinking of nothing but a future state ; but 
the hope that a change of men and measures may some day recall him 
to the helm of affairs in Oude, hus never forsaken him, and never will 
while he has life. 

It is worthy of remark, that the kingdom of Oude, while it furnishes 
us with the greater part of our brave soldiers, and our educated Native 
Officers in all branches of our Civil Establishments, is never able very 
efficiently to administer its own Government. Yet no other part of India 
of the same extent has so many advantages of soil, climate, rivers, brave 
peasantry and educated aristocracy. The principal causes are first— 
the insecurity in the tenure of office. The minister is never secure of 



holding his office for a single day, and the removal of the minister 
itivolves the dismissal of every other officer of Government, civil or 
military. All, therefore, enter office with the determination of “ making 
hay while the sun shines abuse their power, and neglect their duty, 
as their interest may require for the moment. No man can hope to 
improve his own prospects or those of his family, by an able and 
conscientious discharge of his duties in any branch of the public service. 
No service performed for the State ; no reputation for honesty, industry, 
courage, fidelity, devotion to the Government, or benefits conferred 
upon the people placed under him, caft enable any man to feel secure 
of holding the office he has, after his patron is removed; of having a 
provision from the State when no longer able to discharge its duties, 
or consideration or employment for his sons. 

A change of sovereigns necessarily involves a change of ministers, 
for the minister of the sovereign of the day is almost of necessity consi¬ 
dered as the enemy of the heir to the throne. It is his interest to 
preserve, as long as possible, the life and reign of his master ; and his 
master, believing that these depend entirely upon the care and vigilance 
of his minister, (since it is the interest of the heir and his favorites to 
make that life and reign as short as possible) confides to him not only 
the whole powers of the Government, but the whole management of the 
household. But a minister can rarely hope long to retain the entire con¬ 
fidence of his master, where so many able and unscrupulous expectants 
are so deeply interested in depriving him of it, and who can, in the 
eeraglio and other establishments, find so many instruments, ready for 
gold to serve them by insinuating doubts and suspicions to the royal 
ear. There are, therefore, commonly many changes of ministers during 
a reign, even where dangers are apprehended from the machinations of 
the heir apparent, and more, where there are none ; and as every change 
involves the dismissal of all the old officers of Government, and the 
appointment of new, no security whatever can possibly be felt in the 
tenure of office in any branch of the public service. There can, conse¬ 
quently, be no conscientious discharge of public duty, though there is 
never any want of education, talent, or ability. As 1 have said, the 
greater part of the officers and soldiers of our Army, among whom we 
find so much of courage, fidelity, and devotion, are from Oude, and so are 
a great part of the very able and highly educated native functionaries, 
Who serve in our civil, criminal, and revenue establishments, with sr 
much credit to themselves, and benefit to the people and Government oi 
India. These would all gladly serve in the same manner in Oude, ii 
they had the same feeling of security in their tenure of office.* 

* l believe that there ere more high native functionaries in our Civil Establishments from flia *m J 
town of Kakoree in Oude, than from any other town, city or district, in India.—W, H. S, 
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The same feeling of insecurity is felt in the tenure by which men 
hold their land and every other kind of property in Oudc. The land 
revenue is farmed out to contractors, whose contracts are for short 
periods, and whose interest in the districts over which they rule, termi¬ 
nates with their contracts. They have, while they last, the entire admi¬ 
nistration, fiscal and judicial, over the districts for whose revenues they 
contract. They exact all they can from the landholders, who in turn 
withhold from them all they can, and they regard each other as natu¬ 
ral enemies and antagonists. The landholders defend themselves as best 
they can, by bands of armed followers and fortified places ; but while 
the crops arc on the ground they are reduced to terms, or lose the pro¬ 
duce of the season. If they are beaten, and have their fortified places 
destroyed by one contractor, they purchase the privilege of re-building 
them from his successor ; or reduce him to tile necessity of conceding 
the privilege without purchase, by plundering all the country within 
his jurisdiction, and preventing any one from tilling the lands. During 
the contest, they collect around them all their tenants, and all the rob¬ 
bers by profession, and other loose characters they can find ; and any 
peasant who puts his hand to the plough, does so at the peril of his life 
and those of all the members of his family. The families of all who are 
killed or disabled on the part of the landholders in these contests 
between them and the officers of Government, are provided for by the 
survivors ; but the claims of all who are so killed or disabled on the 
part of the officers of Government, are entirely disregarded. It is also 
considered honorable to fight on the part of the landholders against the 
Government authorities ; but not so to fight on the part of Government 
against the landholders ; as it is taken for granted, that the one is 
fighting against, and the other for, the oppressor ; though it often hap¬ 
pens in Oude, as it did in the middle ages in every country in Europe, 
that the landholder is in reality the greater oppressor of the two. The 
consequence is, however, that the Government officer is often obliged 
to give in, while he has ten times the numerical strength of the land¬ 
holder. 

In the mean time all the questions that arise bet ween the landholders 
themselves, between them and their tenants, and between one tenant 
and another, about boundaries, contracts, inheritance, succession, and 
marriage, are settled among themselves without any reference whatever 
to the officers of Government or their Courts, as things with which the 
sovereign and his delegates have-nothing whatever to do. The sove¬ 
reign is considered to be only the “ Pysaka Malik,” the fiscal sovereign, 
who has a right to take, when he has the power , a certain or uncertain 
portion of the annual produce of the land, but none whatever to 
interfere in any question of civil or religious right. In all questions 
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of criminal jurisdiction, his right is considered to be no less limited, 
and every man is supposed to have the right to redress his own wrongs, 
and to be bound either to do so, or to get his patron to do so for him. 
In such a state of things, all that the sovereign can pretend or hope to 
do, is to secure his own rights to a portion of the annual produce of the 
land and labor of the community, and to enforce the performance of 
the duties which those employed in the collection of this portion owe to 
himself. He cannot pretend or hope to enforce the performance of those 
duties which they owe at the same time to the people, or to each other. 
He can never pretend or hope to be able to secure the rights of any one 
portion of his subjects against the trespass of another, or against that of 
his own officers, or to enforce the performance of the duties which any 
one portion of his subjects owes to another. The duties of securing the 
one and enforcing the ottaer, are, therefore, left to themselves; and these 
duties are performed in a rude way, but to a degree that surprises those 
who are not accustomed to such a state of society. 

The foreigner who landed in England under the impression that all 
must be discontent, insecurity, and disorder, from what he had read in 
the English party journals, could hardly be more surprised at the state 
of security, harmony, and repose prevailing around him, than is the 
Englishman who crosses into Oude from our bordering districts to the 
East, after reading the Indian newspaper. He expects to find nothing 
but anarchy, but sees before him a country much better cultivated and 
much more densely peopled than the one he has left within the Hon’ble 
Company’s territory. He finds a peasantry more bold, but at the same 
time more courteous and polite, and more anxious to discharge the 
duties of hospitality to the stranger. They will tell him that they have 
had very bard-fights to secure the land and crops they have from the 
grasp of the reckless Government contractor, and to enforce a due 
respect for the rights of individuals and village communities among their 
neighbours ; but they will, at the same time, if encouraged to speak 
freely, tell him, that they arc not without their advantages over their 
neighbours in our own territories ; that they have not the mortification 
of seeing the lands of their ancestors sold every day by public auction, 
or the greater part of the produce of their lands and labour swallowed 
up by the native officers and attorneys of our Civil and Revenue Courts, 
ever ready to set one member of a family against another, and to fatten 
themselves upon the ruin of both ; that though they have sometimes to 
lament the loss of a relative or friend in an open “ set to” in the field 
in defence of their rights, they seldom pine away in a prison for debt, or 
sink under the “ law’s delay,” the iniquities committed under its forms, and 
the “ proud man’s contumely that though they are liable some seasons 
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to have more than the Government's just share taken from them by 
violence, they are able at others, by the same means, to oblige it to be 
content with less, and escape the mortification of seeing their female 
apartments violated by the officers of Civil Courts, and the clothes 
and ornaments of their wives and children, and the bullocks from their 
ploughs, their implements of husbandry, and seed grain, all carried off 
at one “ fell swoop,” in fulfilment of a decree of the Civil Court, when 
calamities of season have left them nothing else to pay it from, or the 
native officers have a spite to gratify, or other private objects to 
attain. 

' In the Western part of the Oude territory, the country is not either 
so well cultivated or peopled as in the Eastern, as the landholders are 
there more turbulent, and more often engaged in contests with each 
other to the ruin of their tenants. From these contests, and those of the 
Government contractors with the landholders, the harvests are hardly 
ever secure ; and though the soil is among the most fertile in India, and 
the facilities for irrigation are very great, from water being every where 
near the surface, much of the land lies waste, and the tillage is confined 
chiefly to the least costly crops. 

The state of things here described, will tend to explain why the 
sovereign of Oude, with every disposition cordially to co-operate with 
the British Government in its etfort.s to put down these gangs of robbers 
by profession, was unable to make any permanent impression upon them. 
They were always sure of protection on the estates of landholders who 
required their aid, or the prestige of their name, in their contests with 
each other, or with the authorities of their sovereign ; and these autho¬ 
rities themselves were often obliged either to purchase their forbearance 
by conniving at their residence within their own jurisdiction, and their 
depredations within those of their neighbours, or to submit to be utterly 
ruined in circumstauees and character, by their attacks. In many of 
our own districts, they had the same protection from landholders and 
Police officers, who screened them from the same motives, either to 
share in their booty, or to purchase their forbearance. The aid our 
Government had from the Oude sovereign, in rooting out the Thug 
gangs, which had covered the whole face of the country for ages, was 
not more cordial than that which was given in suppressing the Budhuk 
gangs of Deceits; and the same success did not attend it, merely because 
the means were not so well organized, or their employment so long and 
systematically supervised and sustained, and because the Thugs had not 
the same common language as a bond of union, (though they had slang 
terms and phrases) or the same location in an immense and unhealthy 
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forest, which no other people thought it safe to enter during six months 
in the year, much less reside in. 

The last time that I passed through the Western part of Dude, was 
in February 1842. 1 was marching from Lucknow to Slmhjehanpoor in 

Rohilcund, when on the morning of the 24th of that month I overtook 
the largest brass gun I ever saw, save one, drawn by twenty-four pair 
of His Majesty’s finest bullocks, on its way to the camp of the A mil 
Toorab Ally Ivhan, one of the finest old Mahomedan gentleman 1 have 
ever seen, and the nephew of Mehudee Ali Khan, the late minister. I 
asked the Artillerymen why the King’s largest gun was going out, and 
was told “ that they were going out to enforce the payment of a 
“ balance of revenue, which one of the Hindoo Barons had refused to pay, 
“ and shut himself up with his followers in the Fort ; that six inches of 
“ paper in the hand of^i revenue peon did for such things in the Cotn- 
“ pony’s Territory, but money could not be collected so easily or cheaply 
“ in Oude.” My camp Avas that day pitched within a few miles of that 
of the Audi, and in the midst of one of the richest sheets of cultivation 
1 had ever seen. The wheat, which covered the country for many miles 
all round, aves luxuriant and in ear, but the old men, women and chil¬ 
dren, who guarded it from the trespasses of animuls, were silent and 
melancholy. I got into conversation with some of them, and they told 
me that they had laboured hard to raise those crops, and God had bless¬ 
ed them with plentiful showers in good season, but all must now be 
trodden under foot, since their chief had taken off all their able bodied 
men, and shut himself up in his Fort, and the great gun Avas on its way 
from Lucknow to batter it down ; that he and his followers would light 
and, if beaten out of the Fort, Avotild take to the thickets, and lay waste 
the whole of the country to prevent the Ainil from getting any revenue 
from it. 

After breakfast the Amil paid me a visit and told me that if he did 
not use the large gun, the Baron Avould never pay any thing ; and if he 
used it effectually, he would desolate the country, and prevent his getting 
any thing from him or any of the other landholders in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and begged me to become arbitrator. Soon after the Baron’s head 
officer came with a complimentary message, complained of the exorbitant 
demands of the Amil, and begged me to caution him against the use of 
the celebrated great gun. 1 brought both parties together, and after 
talking over the matter that day and another, at the next encampment, 
both became fully impressed Avith the opinion that they should best con¬ 
sult their own interest and that of the*people, by an amicable adjustment. 
The Amil came down a little in his demand, and the Baron admitted that 
Toorab Ally Khan was not an unreasonable old man. Merchant's seen- 
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rity for the payment of what was due, was tendered and accepted, and 
I left them with the satisfaction of believing that the crops had been 
Saved for that season, and perhaps many a valuable life also, for both 
parties were very angry and much disposed to proceed to extremities 
when I interposed with my advice. The approach of the big brass gun 
had, no doubt, its salutary influence in the arrangement, for it was, I 
believe, only on rare and desperate occasions that its services were called 
for, or permitted by His Majesty of Oude. 



CHAPTER VI 


After Mehudce Khan’s attack upon the united colonies of the Oudc 
forest in 1833, Mahajeet, the eldest sou of Buksliee, succeeded to.the 
command of his deceased father’s gang ; and after committing a good 
many Decoities in and about Lucknow, to revenge himself for the death 
of his father, and so many gallant leaders and members of the tribe, and 
to make up, in some measure, for the loss they had sustained in property, 
he went off at the head of one hundred and fifty families, across the 
valley of the Ganges and Jumna, to try his fortune upon the banks of the 
Churnbul. On their way, they visited their friend Soojan on his estate 
of Manukpoor Gotra, in Alwar, and remained with him nearly a year. 
During this time, they all united in several daring Decoities upon mer¬ 
chants, and other wealthy persons in and about the city of Delhi. 

To the Westward of the river Jumna, throughout Rajpoot an a, Gwa¬ 
lior, and Mahva, this tribe of Budhuk Dccoits are called in some parts 
Bagries, and in others Bagorras, terms applied to them exclusively. 
They were justly considered to be the most numerous, daring, and skil¬ 
ful of the gaug robbers by whom these parts of India were infested, and 
estimated to amount to about twelve hundred families. They were 
located chiefly in the Alwar, Jypoor, Ivarowlee and Gwalior Territories, 
but their most numerous and formidable bivouacs were along the hanks 
of the Churnbul. Kislina, an old and noted leader of this tribe, with bis 
four sons and numerous grandsons, assisted the Alwar Chief in throwing 
off his dependance upon the Jypoor State in A. D. 1783. Bijee Sing, one 
of the grandsons, undertook and executed the murder of the Commander 
in Chief of the troops which were sent by the Jypoor State to reduce the 
Ahvar Chief to obedience, and the family received, as their reward, in the 
name of the old patriarch Kislina, the estate of Manukpoor Gotra, 
(worth then about four thousand rupees a year,) in hereditary rent-free 
tenure, on condition that they should themselves give up the trade of 
their forefathers, and defend Alwar from all other robbers. The climate 
was good, and as they were less exposed to the risk of being cut up, 
either at home or in desperate enterprises abroad, the family increased 
and multiplied rapidly, so that they began soon “ to press against, the 



means of subsistence.” As the only honorable means of making up the 
deficiency, all took to the trade of their ancestors, as they had always 
done, and always will do under similar circumstances, in spite of the 
most solemn promises and pledges. 

Ajeet Sing, a noted leader of the Bagree class of the Chumbul colo¬ 
nies, dwells in his narrative, upon the circumstance of this assassination 
of the Jypoor minister, as among the most cherished recollections of his 
family, because one of his uncles played a distinguished part in the 
scene, and suffered for his magnanimity. “ My grandfather,” says he, 
“ with his eight sons, came to Paloda, in the Jypoor Territory, conciliat- 
“ ed the landholders with a little money and promises of more, and got 
“ from them a lease of the estate, upon which they built a small fort for 
“the security of their families and property, Here my grandfather 
“ died, and some time after the Nowab Ameer Khan came, took tho 
“ Fort, and levelled it with the ground. Two of my uncles were killed 
“ in defending the breach with their swords and shields, and a third lost his 
“ life in attempting to escape upon an impetuous marc, which threw him 
“ and broke his neck. My father, with his four surviving brothers and 
“ their families, and those of the deceased, now left the Jypoor State in 
“ which they had become powerful, and acquired dominion in the way 
“ dominion is usually acquired, and offered their services to the Rajah 
“ of Karowlee on the Chumbul river. He entertained them all upon 
“ fixed salaries, on condition that they should prevent robbery within 
“ his Estate, and fight for him in its defence when threatened with 


“ Our numbers increased beyond our means of subsistence in the 
“ service of this Chief ; and two of my uncles, Pertab and Chutter Sing, 
“ went off and entered the service of Kureem Khan, the l’indaree leader. 
“ Another uncle, Bhart Sing, entered the service of Row Pertab Sing, 
“ the Chief of Alwar, who employed him and Bijee Sing, another leader 
“ of our tribe, to assassinate l)ewan Khoshalee Ram alias llurdeo Sing, 
“ the minister of the Jypoor State. Pertab Sing had been a feudatory of 
“ the Jypoor State, but he now attempted to throw off the yoke and set 
“ up for himself. He set fire to villages and plundered the country in 
“ the usual way; and the Jypoor Chief sent off his minister with an 
“ Army of twenty thousand men, to seize or kill him, and resume his 
“ fief. He laid siege to the Fort and reduced it to great extremities ; and 
“ Pertab Sing sent for my uncle Bhart Sing and Bijee Sing, who came 
“ with five hundred of their clansmen well armed. He promised them 
“ a high reward, and an estate in hereditary rent-free tenure, if they 
“ would go and kill the minister. They undertook to do so. Having 
“ made all the necessary arrangements, Bhart Sing approached the tent 
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“ at night with only four or five followers, whom he left outside. He 
“ entered the tent, and found the minister asleep, and entirely defence- 
“ less. He could not kill a man in that state, and taking up his sword, 

“ shield and turban, which lay by the bedside, he returned with them to 
“ Bijce Sing, saying that he could never stab a brave man in that 
“ defenceless state. Bijee Sing then went, entered the tent, which was 
“ still without a sentry, and stabbed the minister to the heart. Pertab 
“ Sing gave them ten thousand rupees in money for the service, and the 
“ villages of Manukpoor Gotree, which Bijee Sing soon after contrived to 
“ appropriate exclusively to himself, for he quarrelled with my uncle, 

“ Bhart Sing, who went back with all his family and friends to Karowlee." 

Captain Graham ascertained and reported in a letter dated the 26th 
May 1840, that the minister of the Jypoor State, Khooshalee Ram, who 
commanded the forces sent against Alwar, had been assassinated in his 
tent by Bijee Sing, the son of Zalim, and grandson of Kishna, assisted *• 
by a gang of Bagree Decoits, in the year A. D. 1783 ; and that they got 
a grant from the Alwar Chief, of the villages of Manukpoor Gotra and 
Gotree, then worth about three thousand rupees a year, as a reward for 
their services, and on condition that they were to abstain from robbery; 
to secure the Alwar State from other robbers, and be always ready to cut 
off his enemies in the same manner when called upon by him to do so. 
Kishna and his four sons had, Captain Graham found, during their lives, 
adhered to their promises, so far as not to be themselves present in any 
Decoitee, though they never ceased to share in the spoils acquired by their 
friends who needed their advice and assistance. On the death of Pertab 
Sing they were required by his successor to pay a small quit rent ; and 
from that time every member of the family, as he attained the age of 
manhood, took to Decoitee ; and they became among the most daring of 
this class of freebooters West of the Jumna. A genealogical table of this 
family is subjoined, in order to show the hazard of any attempt to put 
down their system of robbery, by locating them on lands held on any 
terms. 

After enumerating the numerous gang robberies in which the mem¬ 
bers of this large family had already been proved to have been promi¬ 
nently engaged, Captain Graham adds—“ The above are not a tithe of the 
“ number in which we may reasonably expect to convict the members of 
“ this family ; but they serve aptly to illustrate the insufficiency of the 
“ plan proposed by some highly talented Officers, to establish the Budhuks 
“ in agricultural colonies, with lands'to be assigned to them on rent-free 
“ tenure, or at a quit rent after a certain period. Had they had the 
“ same opportunities that I have now had of becoming acquainted wiih 
“ the confirmed predatory habits of this class of gang robbers, they could 
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“ never, I think, have entertained such opinions. Not only have these 
“ Jageerdars broken their engagements with the Alwar Chief, by supply- 
“ ing members to the gangs, but they have made their estate a place of 
“ rendezvous for other gangs ; and a few years ago, Muhajeet and Bhow- 
“ anee, two celebrated Chiefs, with their gangs, took up their abode with 
“ them for a whole year, and during that time committed the Decoities at 
“ Materpoor in Gwalior, and Balurngur in the Delhi Territory ; and a 
“ portion of the spoil was assigned to the Jageerdars, in return for the 
“ shelter and protection afforded." The following are the depositions of 
Sookpaul, the brother of Bijee Sing, the assassin above named, and Sqjan 
Sing, his son, the present head of the family, taken before Captain Gra¬ 
ham, on the 24th September and 1st October, 1839. As to the demand 
for quit rent being the cause, the estate would have soon become in¬ 
sufficient to maintain them in idleness had no such demand been made, 
and rather than labour in any other vocation, they would have taken to 
Decoitee. Indeed, they never abstained from it, and never could, while 
located together upon land, with their exclusive language and exclusive 
feelings, and gangs of their tribe at their old trade, and in close commu¬ 
nion with them all round. 

Deposition of Sookpaul , 24/fA September 1839. 

“ In 1840, Sumbut, we got the Jagecr of Manukpoor Kuthuree. 
Zalim my father, and Jeykishun his brother, resided formerly in Azim- 
ghur. The Jypoor and Alwar Chiefs went to war. Pertab Sing Row, the 
Alwar Chief, was a freebooter, who used to go about plundering villages, 
and in this way he rose to be a great man. He invited Zalim Sing, my 
father, and his brother Jeykishun, and Shamsook Goojur, their friends, 
and entertained them in his service, and told them to kill for him 
Khooshalec Ram, son of the Dcwan of the Jypoor Chief. My father got 
together five hundred Ilagorras, and the Alwar Chief gave him twenty- 
five rupees a day for subsistence, and promised him a Jageer when the 
work should be done. At the head of five hundred Bagorras, my father 
and uncle attacked Khooshalee Ram, at. night, in the midst of his sol¬ 
diers. He was encamped with Seindia, Gholam Kadir the Hamdanee, 
and others, a hundred thousand men. My eldest brother, Bijee Sing, the 
father of Soojan Sing, killed him with his dagger, and the thing was so 
skilfully managed, that no one else on his side, or ours, was killed. Pertab 
Sing gave us an estate of Manukpoor Gotree, worth three thousand 
rupees a year ; and to Sham Sing Goojur he gave another, Arole, worth 
one thousand. 

“ During Pertab Sing’s reign, we gave no rent, but after his death 
we paid his son Bukhtawur Sing two hundred and sixteen rupees a year, 
and we cannot afford this rent. For the last thirty years our numbers 
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have increased very much, and we are reduced to distress, and obliged 
to work hard, to cultivate the ground and cut wood and grass, and we 
can’t get food and clothing. The Alwnr man, Pertab Sing, was a mere 
Thakoor before the murder of lvhooshalee Ram, the holder of only two 
small villages and a half. He soon took from the Jypoor Rajah Territory 
yielding twenty-two lacks a year ! For all this he was indebted to us. 
Bijee Sing, my eldest brother, stole in upon and killed lvhooshalee Ram 
with his dagger. About five years ago, my son Iiurla, and Gobind the 
nephew of Teyja, went with Ajeet Sing and Dewa, to the Aleepore affair, 
but my son ate all his share of the booty and gave me none. He belong¬ 
ed to Runsbull’s gang. 

“ I was not in the Bahadergur affair. Indur, son of Rutteeram, and 
Sohun Sing, son of Teyja, committed that Decoitee. They rendezvoused 
at Soinachee, in the Pergunna of Luchinungur, live coss from our resi¬ 
dence, and went in the disguise of Ivowruttees. I heard this from a 
gardener’s wife in Assar last. About twenty-five days ago, Toleea came 
to me, and remained with inc a day and night, and told me that he had 
been at Mootea Futtehpore, in Jypore, and made off'when a party came. 
He said that he had joined the party of Tndur and Sohun Sing in a 
Decoitee towards Delhi, but did not mention Bahadergur. Jewas, the 
nephew of Askurun, who has been seized, was in that affair, and I will 
get him seized. Askurun is my son-in-law. 

“ Radhakishun, Luchmun, Surdara, Gobind and Iiurla, my sons 
and nephews, have carried on Decoitee for twelve years, ever since they 
found the income from our estate insufficient. No one else of the family 
goes ; the rest labour. About twenty years ago Newazee, my brother, 
committed a Decoitee in Chundalee, and gave me 1,500 rupees out of the 
booty acquired. If the Ahvar Rajah were to let oft’ the rent of our estate, 
we should have enough to subsist upon, and have no occasion to commit 
Decoitee. If any of my sons or nephews were to commit Decoitee after 
this, I would myself seize and produce them. If he does not let us off 
the rent, our sons and nephews will assuredly continue to be robbers. 
All have ran away from fear ; they will come back when I am released. 
Before we got the Jageer, our ancestors were robbers. My son Mohuna 
was present in the Seodanpoor affair, with Ajeet. Sing, two or three years 
ago, and we got five shares yielding one hundred rupees, or eighty gold 
coins equal to that sum. 

“ The Bagorras come and reside in our villages, but when we know 
that they commit Decoitee, we turn them out. Bukshee’s relations came 
here with their families, after he had been killed by Mehudce Khan, and 
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resided with us six months. They began to plan Peeoities, and we told 
them to be off or we should have our estate resumed. We know all the 
Peeoities that take place. 

Shunt,skabad Affair. — Agra. 

Deposition of Soojuti Jemadar , l.v/ October 1839, age 52. 

“ About sixty years ago, Khooshalee Rain, the Pewan of the Rajah 
of Alwar, left his master and joined the Jypoor Chief, and Rajah Per- 
tab Sing of Alwar requested my .father, Bijee Sing, and his father Zaliin 
Sing, to go and put him to death. They took with them two hundred 
and fifty men, and, attacking the Pewan in the dead of the night, put 
him to death. In return for this service, the Rajah assigned my father 
and grandfather tin*, estate of Manukpoor Gofra, in rent-free tenure. 
During the rest of Pertab Sing’s reign, no rent was demanded, but during 
that of Bukhtawur Sing, two hundred rupees a year were demanded, and 
in that of Benee Sing, we have been called upon to pay six hundred and 
fifty, and every three years a fine of five or six hundred has been exact¬ 
ed. In consequence the estate has not afforded us subsistence ; and 
Hurla Surdar, Luehmun, Radhakishun, Sibba Surroopa, and Kowla, all 
go out on Pccoitee, with the relations of their wives. They do not share 
in our labours, but they take a share in the rents of the estate. If we 
could have the rents of the estate remitted altogether, none of the family 
would go on Pccoitee, but all would serve the Government to the best of 
their ability. I have not been out on Pccoitee myself, but my brother 
Gobind was in the Pecoitee at Aleepore, and he brought buck cloth to 
the value of 50 or 100 rupees. I was consulted with regard to the 
Pecoitee. Daneea, Rainlal, Ajeet, Gobind, Luehmun, Hurla, Seobha Sing 
deceased, Kewluh and Mahtab, (all my brothers and nephews,) were 
present. 1 will assist in securing all the Pecoits if pardoned. I got five or 
Bix shares in the Aleepore Pecoitee. I got two silver necklaces, with forty 
rupees, and forty rupees worth of cloth. Aleepore is five coss only from 
my village, and Daneea then resided at Rijwas, two coss from my house. 
Rarnlal lived at Rah tee in Jypoor. Ajeet Sing had just, been released 
after the Muthura affair. Daneea came to settle the plan, and invite my 
relations to join. Ajeet came to me after his release, and he settled what 
share 1 was to get. 1 should have gone myself, had T not been afraid that 
my estate would be resumed. I have been eleven months in the Alwar 
Jail, but I have heard from Askurun, that Jndur, Sohun Sing, Jeychund, 
Jewas and Toleea perpetrated the Pecoitee at Bahadergur during my 
confinement. I will try to ascertain the truth. 

“ Bukshce’s sons Beneeram, Seeta, Somere and Bhageerut, lived in 
my village a year, it is true ; but when they told me that they were 
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going to commit a Decoitee, I turned them out, and I never got a share 
of any Decoitee but that of Aleepore. 

“ When Bhowanee and Daneea committed the Decoitee in Joudh- 
pore, I had ten Burats, (shares) and got for them two hundred rupees. 
1 had only five or six of my own men engaged in that affair. It took 
place eight or ten years ago. I have heard that those who tell the truth, 
will now escape hanging and the black water, and I have told all. 
The Bagorras all derive their subsistence from Decoitee. When a 
Bagorra, who holds, as I do, an estate in Jageer, takes a share in the 
fruits of Decoitee, how should any other Bagorra on earth abstain from 
it!” 

Deposition of Toleeq , 15 th June 1840, taken before Captain 
J. Graham, at Agra. 

“ Seven or eight years ago, in the month of October, while I lived in 
Manickpoor Gotra, I joined Bukhta Jemadar in an expedition. He had 
one gang there, and of this I was a member; and Hurlal, the son of 
Sooklipaul, the Jageerdar of Manickpoor, had another. We were about 
forty, and we united with a gang of thirty under Bhowanee of Gotree, 
which is five coss from Manickpoor. We assumed the disguise of Ganges 
water carriers, and Bhowanee went on five or six days before us, and 
rested in the village of Guree Gowin, in Alwar. Here we rejoined him, 
but his gang rested in a grove to the West of the town, while we lodged 
in a temple to the North. When our gang reached the place, he set out 
for Jypoor, and we followed five days after. We reached Jypoor in 
five days ; and as soon as we arrived, Bhowanee’s party left the place for 
Palee, where he rested for fifteen days, while we went on to Bhukur, 
where Bukhta and Ilurlal Jemadars advised us to send three men to 
Palee, that they might get a Rajpoot friend of ours to look out for 
something worth taking. 

“ I, Keola Jageerdar, the son of Bukhta, and Dola, the son of Sahib 
Sing, now here, were sent on. We reached Palee in three days, while 
our friends remained dispersed about Bhukur. We found Bhowanee 
there with his thirty men. Dola and Keola Jageerdar, remained with 
his party, while Bhowanee and one of his followers went with me to the 
Rajpoot, who told us that five camels laden with rupees would soon 
come from Gwalior through the Deogur passes. We remained two days 
waiting at the temple of Mahadeo, and about ten o'clock on the second 
day, the Rajpoot came and told Bhowanee to get ready, as seven camels 
laden with rupees were going to Futtehpore Bansee. We got ready 
immediately, and Bhowanee prepared his party of thirty. We saw the 
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seven camels pass, and as soon as he had pointed them out to us, the 
Rajpoot returned to his house. 1 sent l)ola to call Hurlal and Bukhtu, 
two leaders of our party, while I and Kcola followed the camels with 
Bhowanee’s gang. On that day the camels put up at a small village, 
nine coss from Palee, on the road to liansee, and 1 entreated Bhowanee 
to let our party come up and adjust the rate of shares before he made 
the attack. He consented, and we remained at a rivulet near the village 
all that night. The next day the camels set out for liansee, and we 
followed. They rested on a plain near the village of Peepron, nine or 
ten coss East from Joudhpore, and we lodged near them, but there was 
yet no appearance of my party. 

“ Bhowanee said that he could not possibly defer the attack beyond 
that day, and yet he saw no chance of my party coming up. “ You,” 
said he, “ shall have one-fifth, and we will take four and he that night 
attacked the escort, and got two tnaunds and half of Spanish Dollars. 
Swords were put in motion, and I got a sword wound on my right arm, 
and Ohunda got one in his shoulder, and Iveola got a spear wound on 
his left hand, and another on the arm. Five or six of the treasure escort 
got wounds, but whether any of them died or not, I don’t know. 
Taking the money, we came to a river, whose name I don’t know, 
fourteen coss from Peepron, where we counted it, and dressed the wounds 
of the wounded, and washed out the stains of blood from our clothes. 
We remained here an hour, and had ascended the bank to resume our 
journey, when ten troopers and six men, mounted on three cumels, and 
three Bagorra tracers on foot, came up from Peepron, seized eighteen 
of our party, and took off a maund and quarter of the dollars. Fifteen 
got off and took Avith them the other maund and quarter of dollars. They 
were distributed among Mann, Jvulla, myself, Gungudhuree, Lulooa, 
Indera and others. We fled in small parties and re-assembled at 
Mariickpoor. Some arrived in eight, some in nine, and some in ten days. 
Bhowanee proposed to the Jagecrdars of Maniekpoor Gotreo, to collect the 
whole of the rupees, and expend them in procuring the release of their 
captive friends. One thousand Avere collected ; but 1 did not give up 
the sixty dollars that I had brought with me ; they Avere Avortli about a 
hundred and twenty-five rupees of our currency. There Avas no division 
of the booty; and Bhowanee took home the thousand dollars which he 
had taken for the purpose of liberating his friends, and sent off only tAVO 
hundred of the currency of the place to pay for their ransom. I don’t 
know whether he sent these rupees by a woman, or by the hands of 
liajaram. 

“ When the eighteen Budhuks wore taken before the Rajah of Joudh¬ 
pore, he told the merchants to take charge of them, and release them 
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as soon as they made good his loss. The merchant mentioned the 
number of dollars deficient, and promised to let .them go as soon as they 
were forthcoming. Keola and Bukhta, the .Tageerdars of Manickpoor, 
told him, that if he would send them home to their estates, they would 
give him something more than what he had lost. He put Keola, with 
three of his own men, upon camels, and sent them towards Manickpoor. 
He remained with them three days, but at the end of that time he ran 
away from them and came home. The merchant’s men returned to 
their master, who did not release any of the rest, though he got the two 
hundred rupees that Bhowanee sent him. He kept them for live years, 
and live of them died in his house at Joudhpoor, viz.—1 lvodua, the 
father of Gungadhuree of Gotra—2 Sookha of Gotra—3 Dhungura of 
Gotra—4 Buksha of Gotra—5 Gungaram. Bhowanee did not givo their 
families any share of the booty. At the end of five years the other 
twelve men got their release and came home.” 

(Signed) W. 11. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent. 


Less was known to the European community and to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, of the colonies of this class of robbers, located to the south 
of the Jumna river, than of those who resided in the Oude forest, and 
districts to the North of that river. They were no less numerous or 
formidable, but they were scattered over a wider extent of country, and 
depredated upon districts in which there were no European Magistrates 
bound to record their robberies, and to account, as best they could, 
for their not being prevented. There were European functionaries 
accredited to the several Native Courts, who heard occasionally of their 
atrocious outrages, but it was no part of their duty to report them to 
Government, or to account for the impunity with which they were every¬ 
where perpetrated. Native Chiefs and their ministers commonly knew 
by whom the robberies were committed ; and when an influential mer¬ 
chant suffered, they sometimes exerted themselves vigorously in the 
pursuit ; but when they succeeded in apprehending the offenders, which 
they seldom did, they released them again as soon as they had made 
them disgorge, and pay as much as they could borrow for their ransom. 

The local authorities of such Chiefs never ventured to molest gangs 
of this class who resided within their .jurisdictions, because they abstain¬ 
ed from robbery within such circles, and did what they could to protect 
them from the depredations of others over whom they had any influence, 
while they shared liberally with their protectors what they acquired in 
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distant enterprises. The success of any attempt to punish them for 
depredations committed elsewhere, would be very uncertain, and could 
be of no advantage, since their Governments felt no interest in the 
matter, while it would be sure to bring down attacks upon their own 
districts, and deprive them of the substantial advantages they enjoyed 
from their presence. They could always get their assistance against 
their enemies by a moderate and temporary contribution, for the 
Bagries could always return to their old trade, as soon as the service 
was over, while it was difficult to get rid of other kinds of military aid 
when no longer required. 

The mode in which the Chief of Alwar availed himself of the 
services of a gang of this class, located upon his estate, has been already 
described, and the Chief of Karoulee, on the left, or West bank of the 
Chumbul, always kept colonies of them upon his Estate ; and Mr. G. R. 
Clerk, when Political Agent at Jypoor, stated in a letter dated the 2d 
August 1829, to Major Fielding, the Resident at Gwalior, that “with 
“ regard to Ameer Sing, the leader of the Bagree Deeoits of Karoulee, 
that Government having indemnified the merchants of Jypoor for the 
“ loss they sustained in the robbery which he committed, and the 
“ Jypoor Government not requiring his being made over to them for 
“ punishment, it is to be hoped that by means of the apprehension of 
“ that leader, the Karoulee Government will be enabled to fulfil 
“ their promises, and bring under proper subjection the whole of that 
“ marauder’s tribe. Yet such is the imbecility of that petty State, that 
“ I have heard apprehensions expressed, lest the coercion of the Bagorras 
“ should cause a revolution in the country. I am sorry that I cannot 
“ discover in such a confession much of singularity in the character of 
“ that Government.” The Karoulee Chief was not at all singular in this 
apprehension of the consequences of exasperating this formidable tribe 
of professional gang robbers. It was common to all the smaller Chiefs, 
and to all the Provincial Governors of the larger. They every where 
protected and fostered them, as did the landholders ; and the highest of 
them associated with the leaders of such gangs, on terms of equality 
and confidence. It was very common for a Chief, or the Governor of a 
district, in times of great difficulty and personal danger, to require from 
one of the leaders of such gangs, a night guard, or “ Pulung ka Chokee 
and no less so to entertain large bodies of them in the attack and 
defence of Forts and Camps, whenever unusual courage and skill were 
required. 

The mode in which they aided their patrons, is well described in 
the narrative of Ameer Sing, taken 29th July 1839, and the facts he 
states have been verified. “ About two years ago, Ramjeet was with 
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“ me in a Decoitce upon the house of a merchant at Lalsout in -Typoor. 
“ At that time Thakoor Luchmun Sing, the Chief of Amecrgur, was at 
“ war with his cousin, the Rajah of Karouloe, and the Rajah invited 
“ Ramjeet’s father, Dana, to assist him. lie went with a party of twenty 
“ or thirty, who lodged in a grove outside the town, while Dana went in 
“ to make his bargain with the prince, who told him to take us all off 
“ to assist at the siege of Ameergur, and we should have subsistence at 
“ the rate of two annas each per day. When he communicated to us 
“ the Rajah's wishes, we told him that two annas a day would never 
“ suffice to subsist us, and if we served the prince on these terms, we 
“ must adopt some plan to make up the deficiency. After consultation 
“ it was resolved, that we should rob the house of some merchant not far 
“ off, and one of the party mentioned one likely to yield three or four 
“ hundred rupees, at Lalsout. This man was known to be an excellent 
“ Ilirraweya, and his suggestion was at once adopted. Dana told off 
“ twenty-live for this duty, and went himself with the rest to wait for 
“ us in the grove of Rawunt Rae, about four miles from Ameergur, and 
“ thirty-six from Karoulee. We went on together the first day, as we 
“ were in the Karoulee territory, but the next day we separated into 
“ small parties as we entered that of .Typoor. We rendezvoused at a 
“ place about four miles from Lalsout, and waited till evening. After 
“ sun-set, we went on, and when questioned, replied, that we were 
“ soldiers seeking service. We found the house surrounded by a mud 
“ wall not higher than a man. Fifteen entered, while ten remained out- 
“ side to cover them. The people, who were mere shopkeepers, ran off 
“ on seeing us, and we took property worth four or five hundred rupees, 
“ and rejoined old Dana in the appointed grove, some thirty-four miles 
“ distant. Having thus secured a small fund for subsistence, wc took 
“ our station among the besiegers the next morning. We got every 
“ day from the commandant of the force, Girwar Sing, the subsistence 
“ of two annas a day which the Rajah had promised, and no one 
“ suspected that we had been off to help ourselves to a little more. We 
“ fought hard, and in fifteen days Luchmun Sing evacuated the fort. 
“ The duty assigned to us was to cut off all supplies, and at night to 
“ attack the advanced batteries thrown out by the garrison upon 
“ elevated places. The commandant allowed us to select as many as 
“ we wanted of his best soldiers on whose courage we could most rely, 
“ and we generally took about the same number as we were ourselves. 
“ We then reconnoitred the strongest batteries, sometimes in the day 
“ time in all manner of disguises, sometimes at night, creeping along 
“ the ground like wild animals, till we got up close to them, and 
“ saw all that we wanted to see. After we had become well ac- 
“ (piainted with the positions, in three or four days wc entered upon 
“ the attack. 

u 
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“ Well armed with swords, shields and spears, and some with 
“ musquets, wo advanced close to the ground, till we got so near that 
“ we could rush in upon them before the enemy could deliver their 
“ fire. No man is permitted to carry a matchlock on such occasions ; 
“ nor do wc, indeed, ever carry them in our enterprises, because the 
“ light of the matches might warn people of our approach, and bring 
“ their fire upon us. When within the paoper distance, the signal is 
“ given, and we start up, rush in, and kill every man we can. There 
“ are always supporting parties of troops close behind us, to follow up 
“ our attack, and keep possession of the surprised batteries. In this 
“ way we, in one night, surprised and took three of the batteries, which 
“ Luchmun Sing had placed upon a hill near his fort. The night was 
“ dark, and we attacked them all at the same time. We were about 
“ forty Bagries, and we had with us about sixty select soldiers, and for 
“ each battery we had from thirty to thirty-five men ; but we knew 
“ every inch of the ground we were to act upon, and could rely upon 
“ each other. We on such occasions stop all supplies that they try to 
“ get into the besieged fort. We watch for several nights, and permit 
“ the people to take in all they please unmolested ; and when we know 
“ all the roads by which the supplies go in, we attack them all in one 
“ night, and are allowed to keep what we get for ourselves. We have 
“ often been employed by the Rajah of Karoulee in the same manner, in 
“ his contests with Jypoor and other States. We understand night 
“ attacks thoroughly, and can manage them well; but cannot so well 
“ manage the army work in the day-time. The Chiefs of Alwar and 
“ other States, in which we reside, always send us, if they can, with their 
“ troops employed in the siege of forts." 

The attack upon the money-changer at Lalsout took place on the 26th 
of August 1837. Eight hundred rupees were taken off, and four persons 
were wounded. The fort was attacked and taken, because Luchmun Sing 
refused to give up some offenders on the requisition of the British author¬ 
ities. Luchmun Sing turned robber, and plundered and burnt several of 
his cousin’s villages; but Dana and his party, being again called upon, sent 
him a message to say that they would cut up his party and put him to 
death some night, unless he crossed the Chumbul and left his cousin’s estate 
of liaroulee in peace. He dared not disobey this warning. 

The advantage which each petty Native Chief, or Provincial Governor, 
had in protecting and fostering these gangs, was great, obvious, and 
immediate ; that which he. might derive from aiding in their suppression, 
small, doubtful, and remote. The paramount Power did not interfere in 
the internal administration of particular States, and would not be likely 
to urge upon them the necessity of rewarding any of their officers, or 
dependent landholders, who might promote the general good, by assisting 
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in the suppression of such associations of robbers. The Chiefs themselves 
felt little disposition to reward such services, inasmuch as they had no 
obvious or immediate tendency to extend or improve their territory; and 
miirht lead to its deterioration, by the plunder of all who had any thing 
worth losing upon it. The Chief, and his Governors of districts, and 
dependent landholders, all saw that they would have to share with 
millions the general good arising from their particular efforts in the 
suppression of the gangs, and get but a small share themselves, while 
they hazarded a very great loss ; and that they would have all the parti¬ 
cular advantage of affording them shelter and protection to themselves, 
without hazarding any thing. It is not, therefore, surprising that none 
of them exerted themselves very cordially in the suppression of this 
great evil. The first nations in Europe, countenanced and supported the 
Algerine pirates, from the same feelings and views. One nation thought 
that its own ships and merchants would not only be more secure while 
it countenanced the depredations of these pirates upon the ships and 
merchants of every other; but would trade with greater advantage in 
proportion as the losses and sufferings of others were greater; and that 
it was bound to consult the good of its own merchants, even at the cost 
of those of all other nations. The idea of the common good of the great 
family of civilized nations, had not then begun to exercise any influence 
over the conduct, of government in Europe, in their relations with these 
common enemies of mankind; and we must not, therefore, be either 
surprised or indignant to find that the Native princes of India, and their 
Provincial Governors and feudatories, in their conduct towards these 
bands of professional and hereditary robbers and murderers, regarded 
the general good of society, less than the particular advantage of their 
own estates and people. 

The paramount Power in India has since brought all these Native 
States to co-operate more or less cordially, in a common and strong effort, 
to put down these Decoit associations, as it had done to put down those 1 
of the Phansigurs, or Thugs, as will be seen by and bye. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to point out in the history of mankind, any other 
single measure which produced so much of good, or removed so much of 
evil among so great a family of nations, or so many millions of our fellow 
creatures, as that of the suppression of these bands of murderers by 
hereditary profession, which has been unostentatiously effected by the 
Government of India, chiefly through the gratuitous services of its poli¬ 
tical functionaries, accredited among the Native States ; but this measure 
neither flattered the vain-glory of the people of any particular nation, 
nor enlisted on its side the self-love of any influential class or powerful 
individuals ; and has, in consequence, been uttended with no eclat. It 
has, however, tended to secure to the Government, the gratitude and 
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affection of the people of India, and is a work, of which that Government, 
and the people of England, may be justly proud. 

The colonies of Bagrce alias Bagorra Decoits, South of the Jumna, 
were of the same tribe as those to the North of that river ; spoke the 
same language ; intermarried with each other, and carried on their 
depredations upon the same plan ; but they often put on different 
disguises to suit the different states of society, and of the country over 
which they had to act. In the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, the 
traffic of the country is carried on chiefly upon the rivers; and carriers 
of Ganges water are the most numerous class of people found upon tho 
roads during the seasons in which these gangs move about. This was, 
therefore, the disguise which they most often assumed ; but south of 
the Jumna, the traffic is carried on almost exclusively upon bullocks, as 
there are neither navigable rivers nor roads for wheeled carriage; and 
the disguise most commonly assumed by these gangs, was that of Brinja- 
ras, or drivers of laden bullocks. They sometimes went in the disguise 
of pilgrims, of whom there are many classes in Central India, and some¬ 
times in that of funeral processions carrying the bones or ashes of their 
deceased relatives to the Ganges, or thaf of bridegrooms going to fetch 
their brides, or returning with them to their own homes, called Barats. 

In the beginning of February 1837, a gang under Dana and his son 
Rarajeet, in the disguise of Ganges water-carriers, attacked, in the town 
of Syfoo in Dholepoor, the party of a merchant of Bickaner, named 
Lalchund, on their return from Gwalior. They had camels, ponies and 
carts, with them, and were detained by the custom house officers on a 
charge of having evaded the payment of duties. The merchant’s guard 
was surprised and beaten off, and the gang made good their retreat with a 
booty of five thousand eight hundred and seventy-four rupees. At this 
moment a marriage procession happened to be passing through the town, 
and the merchant’s guard having recovered from their surprise, took them 
to be the robbers, and fell upon them sword in hand. They in their turn 
hearing the word Dakoo, took the guard to be the Decoits, and defended 
themselves and the bridegroom, hastily. Two of the merchant’s men 
were killed, and the merchant himself and fourteen others were wounded. 
How many of the marriage procession suffered I know not. The Decoits 
saw the mistake as they retired with their spoil, and were greatly amused 
at it. 


They sometimes ventured to assume the disguise of a class of pilgrims 
which is, I believe, peculiar to Central India, called Alukramies. The lead¬ 
er of the gang assumed the character of the high priest, and all the rest 
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that of his followers and disciples. They had some four or five tents, some 
of white and some of dyed cloth, and two or three pairs of “ Nakaras,” 
or kettle-drums, and trumpets, with a great number of buffaloes, cows, 
goats, sheep and ponies. Some were clothed, but the bodies of the 
greater part were covered with nothing but ashes, paint, and a small 
cloth waistband. Those who had long hair, went bareheaded, and 
those who had nothing but short hair, wore a piece of cloth round the 
head. But they always provided themselves with five or six real 
Byragees, or mendicant followers of Vishnoo, whose services for such 
occasions they purchased at a very high price. These real Byragees were 
always put forward in cases of difficulty, to answer the questions of public 
officers, and bully the landholders and peasantry. This party often 
remained for days together at one place, while their Hirraweyas were in 
search of prey. On arriving at a village, the kettle-drums and trumpets 
were sounded, and some of the party were sent in with silver sticks, on 
the part of his highness, the high priest, to bring the head man to pay 
his respects, and exact from him the established offering, or Nuzurana 
of one rupee and a quarter. If this was not paid, they remained the next 
day and exacted double the sum. Besides this offering, the landholder 
was obliged to furnish gratis, porters to carry the tents, flag, drums, 
trumpets, and every thing else, as the pilgrims never condescended to 
carry anything themselves, and were not supposed to have the means of 
hiring carriage. When the landholders demurred to pay, the real Byra¬ 
gees, who are “ au fait ” at all kinds of tricks calculated to prey upon 
their fears, were put forward. They held in their hands a preparation 
of gunpowder, resembling common ashes; and when they found the 
people very stubborn, they repeated their “ munters,” or incantations, over 
this, and threw it upon the thatch of the nearest house, to which it set 
fire. The explosion was caused by a kind of fusee held in their hand, 
which the people could not see, and taking it for a miracle, they paid all 
that was demanded. More, however, was never demanded than what 
real parties of pilgrims of this class exact, to avoid suspicion, and they 
were seldom reduced to the necessity of having recourse to such tricks. 
They never, at the same time, waived their claim to any single point 
usually conceded to the real parties of the Alukramics, lest their forbear¬ 
ance might give rise to suspicion. Such a party had with it a large 
red flag upon a long pole, with the figure of Iiunooman, or the sun and 
the moon, embroidered upon it. On one occasion they prevailed upon 
Cheytun Das, a celebrated Byragce of Hindoon in Jypoor, then eighty 
years of age, to enact the high priest, and he was accompanied by his 
chief disciple, or son, Gunga Das. They were obliged to take great care 
of him, and pay him a large sum for his services ; but by having him, 
they escaped all suspicion, and succeeded in their enterprise. 

x 



The bones or ashes of the deceased, are carried to the Ganges in 
bags. Those of females in red, and those of males in white ; and these 
bags are not allowed to touch the ground on the way. They are placed 
on poles or triangles when in the open air, and treated with greut 
reverence. Those who convey and accompany them, are treated with 
respect as persons engaged in a pious duty, and seldom questioned by 
people on the road. When a gang assumed this disguise, they proceeded 
to their place of rendezvous in small parties, some with red and some 
with white bags, in which they carried the bones of animals which most 
resembled those of the human frame. These were supported upon tri¬ 
angles, formed of the staffs upon which the spear-heads were to be 
placed when they reached their destination, and had to prepare for 
action. When they went in the disguise of marriage processions, 
they imitated the character and condition of the parties they wished 
to represent; and thoroughly acquainted as they were with the 
manners, customs, and language of the people among whom they prac¬ 
ticed their trade, they were hardly ever detected or suspected in their 
disguises. From the Indus to the Jumna, and the Nerbudda to the 
Himmaleh Mountains, there was hardly a district free from the depre¬ 
dations of these gangs of Bagree Deceits, when our operations against 
them began in 1839. 

There can be no doubt that the system of religious mendicity in 
India is a great source of insecurity to life and property, from the faci¬ 
lity which it affords for professional robbers and murderers of all classes 
to pursue their avocations with impunity ; and that of carrying the raw 
produce of the land, from the agricultural districts, on the backs of bul¬ 
locks, from the want of navigable rivers and good roads, is not less so. 
A groat many of those who are really wlmt they pretend to be, able-bodi¬ 
ed religious vagrants and mendicants, arc, at the same time, thieves and 
robbers of one kind or another. They abound every where, and are held 
in so much dread by the people, that robbers and murderers of all kinds 
can, when they like, assume their disguise without much apprehension of 
being any whore subjected to a very inconvenient scrutiny. The high 
priest of every temple in India, thinks himself authorized to make as 
many disciples us he likes, without any regard to the endowments he 
may have for their subsistence ; and such disciples think themselves at 
liberty to go as beggars and vagrants into any part of India they please, 
to demand contributions in the name of their apostle. They return to 
him periodically with such portion of their gains as they may think it 
expedient to contribute to the common stock. All bring something to 
the temple ; and when a temple is endowed with laud in India, it is 
commonly at the same time endowed with the privilege of levying from 
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the community a hundred times the value of its rent through the medium 
of these wandering disciples. A strong Government in India may, 
by and bye, be able to adopt measures to relieve the community from 
much of the evil they now suffer from this system of religious mendicity ; 
and the community will feel grateful for the boon, in the same manner 
as they now feel grateful for the destruction of wolves, which they have 
a religious dread of destroying themselves. They dare not attempt to 
shake off the incubus themselves, however much they may suffer from it; 
but the sovereign of a State might prohibit, under penalties, the high 
priests of all temples within his jurisdiction, from sending disciples 
beyond the boundaries of the districts in which they stand ; and autho¬ 
rize Magistrates and other local authorities, to send back all such disci¬ 
ples, when found wandering beyond such boundaries, to the Magistrates 
or sovereigns of the districts to which they belong, that the penalties 
may be enforced either upon them, if they have assumed a character to 
which they have no right, or upon the high priest, if they are really his 
disciples. The few able-bodied, religious mendicants, who have no pre¬ 
tensions to the character of disciples, may then be dealt with as ordinary 
vagrants. 

This would be a very strong measure, in which all the Native Chiefs 
of India would be required cordially to unite, and it would be liable to a 
great deal of abuse on the part of the Police. At the same time it must 
be remembered, that religious mendicity, though an evil, and the source 
of much mischief, is not altogether an unmitigated one. In a climate 
like that of India, where so little is required of clothing and accommoda¬ 
tion by the mass of the people, and where fashions in dress, furniture and 
equipage never change, a great portion of the community must eat the 
bread of idleness, particularly under a Government which can do all its 
work with small establishments, and maintains none that it can possibly 
dispense with. In such a state, religious mendicity acts, in some measure, 
as a safety-valve, and carries off many of the unquiet spirits that might 
otherwise disturb the peace of society, and take by violence what they 
now get by religious importunity. 

The Brinjaras, to whom the carrying of bullocks belong, always pre- 
for bye-paths to high roads, though the distance should be much greater ; 
as they find more grass for their bullocks, and more fuel for themselves, 
along the line of such paths. For the same reason, they prefer encamp¬ 
ing in jungles, aud on the banks of riyprs and water courses, remote from 
towns and villages, when obliged to travel upon the high roads. In these 
encampments, dark crimes are often perpetrated by this class of people. 
Poor parents, while emigrating from districts, suffering from calamities 
of season, in search of others more favored, are in such encampments 
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often murdered for the sake of their children, who are'secured and taken 
on for sale to the native aristocracy, or to the prostitutes of towns. It 
is upon the roads by which such poor people emigrate, that these encamp¬ 
ments are most to be found, as the Brinjaras transport the grain from 
the favored to the suffering districts. In almost every district through 
which they pass, they steal children, whom they dispose of in the great 
towns and Military Cantonments, which depend upon them for their sup¬ 
ply of grain. They are an exclusive class, who mix little with the rest 
of the community, live altogether in their camps and bivouacs in the 
jungles, and have all their families with them. Good roads for wheeled 
carriages, and navigable canals, would be a great blessing to the people 
of India, if they did nothing more than relieve them from the necessity 
of employing such a class of people in the transport of their goods. 

Mr. Ilalhed, the Deputy Superintendent of Police in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces, states on the 21st August 1811, that the Rana of Dholepoor had 
long been in the habit of harbouring Decoits, and receiving money from 
them ; and he estimates the amount of property taken by Decoits from 
our districts to the Dholepoor Territory, at four, and that taken into the 
Gwalior Territory, at two lacs of rupees a year. The Budhuk gangs 
reside, he says, almost exclusively in the Gwalior and Dholepoor Territo¬ 
ries, while they extend their depredations down even into Bengal; and he 
estimates the value of the booty acquired by this class alone, at not less 
than ten lacs of rupees a year ; of which their patrons and protectors, 
the chiefs and their officers or landholders, get the greater part. Almost 
all the great landholders kept Budhuks, or other professional Decoits, on 
their estates, some at wages, but the greater part on condition of sharing 
in the booty. 

On the 1st of April 1812, Sookdcwa, a follower of Chunda, the prin¬ 
cipal, leader of the Budhuk gangs of the Chumbul, in the Dholepoor 
Territory, went to Mr. Ilalhed, and described a Decoitee which he had 
committed on the house of a banker in the town of Gwalior (Ambasec 
Das and Khoshal Chund) on the night of the 21st of October 1811, in 
which they got fifty-four thousand rupees of the Gwalior coinage, nineteen 
thousand rupees worth of jewellery, one thousand rupees worth of silver 
ornaments, ten swords, and five pair of shawls, and killed nine and 
wounded six of the banker’s servants. An active Commandant of a Troop 
of Cavalry in the service of Scindheea, happened to be on duty at the fort 
gate close by, and on hearing the. noise, went to the spot. The Decoits 
had, however, gone off with the property. After seeing the dead bodies 
removed, and the wounded taken care of, he pursued the Decoits on the 
road to Dholepoor. lie soon came up with a speckled mare covered with 
blood, and a little further on with one of the Decoits who had received 
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a spear wound in the side, and being no longer able to keep his scat on 
the mare, had tried to conceal himself in the brushwood. 

He traced the gang to the Dholepoor Territory, and demanded their 
surrender from the Rana, Kheerut Sing, who protested that he had not 
such a thing as a robber within his Estate. The Rasuldar went and 
found them very comfortably located in the bivouacs, and reported to 
the Gwalior Court. Scindheea wrote to the Rana, describing the atroci¬ 
ous Decoitee, and praying that he would restore the property and punish 
the offenders. The Rana hated the Chief of Gwalior, and would do 
nothing, till he got the Resident at his Oourt to prevail upon the Resident 
at Delhi, to urge upon him the necessity of calling the robbers to an 
account. The Rana then sent a party and seized the families of Chimda 
and other influential leaders, and insisted upon having the box of jewels. 
He was urged in vain to surrender them to Scindheea ; and Chunda 
contrived to get himself seized by the Superintendent of Police, North 
Western Provinces, Mr. Guthrie, and to prevail upon him to intercede for 
the release of his wife and family, on a promise of rendering him valua¬ 
ble aid in the suppression of gang robbery. Having effected the release 
of his wife and family, through Mr. Guthrie’s influence, without the sacri¬ 
fice of his box of jewels, and made his followers disgorge nearly all the 
shares they had taken of the spoil at Gwalior, on a threat of getting them 
arrested by the British Authorities, unless they indemnified him for all that 
he and his family had suffered during their confinement, Chunda pretend¬ 
ed he could do nothing, and Mr. Guthrie released him on the ground 
that his guilt in the Gwalior Decoitee had not been proved. Mr. Halhed 
then got hold of him, but he could make no use of him ; q,nd Chunda was 
again released, because no proof could be found of his having ever com¬ 
mitted a Decoitee in the Honorable Company’s Territory, though lie was 
then the most notorious leader of the Budhuk Decoits West of the J umna. 

Mr. Halhed observes, “ to release Chunda on security is useless. He 
“ possesses property to a large amount, the product of his depredations, 
“ and every sacrifice would be made to effect his release. As to the 
“ notoriety of his being a leader of Decoits, there is not an inhabitant of 
“ this part of India who does not fear him on that account, though I con- 
“ fess I know not any one hardy enough to draw the displeasure of the 
“ Budhuks upon himself by informing against him.” The only person 
who got any thing out of Chunda and his party, on this occasion of the 
Gwalior Decoitee, was Goman Sing, the tuhseeldar of Rajkhera in Dhole¬ 
poor, a relation of the Rana, who oontrived to squeeze out of the wives 
and children of the leaders whom he had secured, a good many of the 
rupees, and a valuable pearl necklace, which he made them put round the 
neck of his son. Neither the bankers, who were robbed, nor Scindheea, 
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nor the Rana, got any thing. Chunda continued occasionally at his trade 
of Decoitee, and occasionally assisting, or pretending to assist, the Magis¬ 
trates in the pursuit of Decoits, till the year 1833, when he died in the 
Oude Turae of the debauch which followed the successful attack on the 
Ex-Peshwa at Bithorc, in which they got a booty of above two hundred 
and fifty thousand rupees in gold. 

• 

By those who advocated the measure of inviting in all existing colo¬ 
nics of Budhuk Decoits, and locating them upon grants of land, the diffi¬ 
culties and risks of such a measure, were but little understood. Our 
Territories did not contain one-twentieth part of the great body which 
we should have had to collect; and we should have found it impossible 
to collect them by mere invitation, without offering them as little of 
labour, and as much of luxury, as they then enjoyed in their wild state, 
with all the same hopes of rising to wealth and distinction. We should 
. have had to give to a leader of robbers and murderers, with his four or 
five wives, more pay than we give to a Native Commissioned Officer, who 
1 had served our Government faithfully thirty or forty years, who had his 
breast covered with medals, and his body with honorable scars. Had we 
at any time increased the labour from absolute idleness, or diminished 
their subsistence from absolute luxury, they would have been off to their 
native forests and ravines. 

It was said that the wives, widows and children, depending upon 
offenders arrested and incarcerated, would be left destitute ; but the 
wives and widows of people of this kind in India very soon get provided 
for ; and young children, instead of being a burthen, are commonly an 
advantage to them in their search for service and protection. Mahom- 
medans, who have no children of their own, are always anxious to adopt 
the children of destitute parents, and will provide for the maintenance of 
the mother with this view. They will often do so even when they have 
children of their own, as they are fond of having domestic servants 
brought up from childhood in their families. A widow of the lower 
classes, who permit re-marriages, with or without children, is hardly ever 
long at a loss in India, where polygamy prevails—adoption is so very com¬ 
mon ; and a woman can, by her labour or service, contribute so much to 
the subsistence of the family. No care is ever taken of the widows and 
children of other classes of casual offenders, who are shut up in our pri¬ 
sons under sentences of imprisonment for life or for long periods ; and 
how little have the wives and widows of these professional robbers de¬ 
served of our consideration ! They know of every expedition that takes 
place, and secure for themselves and their children, a share in all the 
booty brought home, and they know that a Decoitee by their husbands 
hardly ever takes place without murder. They besiege every Court 
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through which any of the leaders and influential members of the gangs 
have to pass when arrested, with money and personal attractions ; and 
such leaders have generally three or four of them. Their widows may 
marry again as often as they please ; and it is not at all uncommon for 
them to exchange one living husband for another. 

These colonies do much to demoralize society where they happen to 
be located among the people, and not in the forest. They bribe the land¬ 
holders, capitalists and cultivators, and the Native Police Officers, from the 
highest to the lowest; they introduce habits of drunkenness and debau¬ 
chery ; and perjury and subornation of peijury, become a trade among 
their friends and patrons, who require to be well skilled in them to screen 
the offenders from justice. Every member of the community of a vil¬ 
lage in or near which they reside, is made to feel some advantage or other 
from the booty they acquire ; the village servants are all paid liberally 
for the little offices they perform; the goldsmiths get a good deal for 
melting and disposing of the gold and silver ornaments ; the shopkeepers 
sell to them their goods on credit, and at exorbitant prices; the little 
capitalists get cent, per cent, interest for the money they advance to enable 
them to enter upon their enterprises, and for their subsistence in the 
intervals between their expeditions ; the village priests get liberal shares 
of the booty for themselves and their gods, and the affections of all be¬ 
come by degrees enlisted on their side. Some of the highest Native 
Officers of the neighbouring Courts, in time share in their spoils, and 
become interested in their success and impunity. In Bengal it would 
appear, as already stated, that a Christian landholder of highly respect¬ 
able station in society, was found unable to resist the temptations of a 
branch of the Budhuk colonies, located in that quarter. He seems to have 
collected them around him, and to have connived at their being employ¬ 
ed, precisely in the same manner as an ordinary native landholder col¬ 
lects* and employs them in every part of India, where they are found 
located. Had we attempted to invite in and colonise these people^ with 
a view to their being employed as cultivators of the soil, they would 
assuredly have remained what they had always been, robbers and mur¬ 
derers, in spite of all our efforts to prevent it ; and have continued to 
corrupt and render subservient to their purposes, any agency that we 
might have employed to look after them. 

The small off-sets from the great colonies of the Oude forest, who 
established themselves in the districts North of the Ganges in Rohilcund, 
and those of the Delta of the Ganges*and Jumna, were always supposed 
to be under the surveillance of the District Police, who were enjoined to 
keep a strict watch over them, and never allow them to be absent from 
their villages. Their leaders, Khitnma, Khunjun, Pohub Sing and Kun- 
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hae, were entertained in the Police Establishments of the districts ; yet 
they were the very men who attacked and plundered the Government 
treasuries at Sakeet, Pateealee, Gorole and other places, and at last oblig¬ 
ed Government actually to build fortifications around the small treasury 
of every Native Collector, so often had they been attacked, their treasure 
carried off, and all who attempted to defend it, killed or wounded. 

The gangs to the North and South of the Ganges, commonly united 
their forces in such enterprises, and not unfrequently, when occasion 
required, procured reinforcements from the Oude forest. They com¬ 
monly spared the treasuries of the districts in which they resided, but 
considered all others as legitimate prey ; and some portion of the Police 
cothraonly shared liberally in their spoil ; and, like the landed interests, 
did all they could to screen them with a view to secure a continuance of 
the profit, and to prevent the shares which they had had in their crimes, 
from becoming known or suspected. 

With the ease and security which such agricultural colonics would 
enjoy under us, their members would increase more rapidly than they did 
while exposed to so many checks to population ; and others of the great 
fraternity, who are now mere thieves and pickpockets, would take to 
Decoitee, seeing that at the worst they would only have to accept of our 
invitation, and become colonists upon such very favorable terms. If the 
terms had not pleased any particular colony to whom a mission might 
have been sent, it would have moved before such terms could have been 
reconsidered, having no local ties, and being as free as Adam and Eve, 
“ to choose their place of rest,” and we might not have been able to trace 
them again for many years. All we could have given, would have been 
insufficient to content them. They would always have wished to get more, 
and labour less, and been persuaded by their leaders and females, that 
they could get more in their native forests, where they could marry more, 
wives, and adopt more children ; have better opportunities of rising to 
distinction ; a better field for hunting and shooting over, while at home, 
and more stirring incidents “ by flood and field” to excite them, while 
absent on their expeditions. All these things would have been to them 
“ the flesh-pots of Egypt,” without the Red Sea as a barrier to restrain 
them under the rod of their new masters. 

The cost of supporting such colonics under such circumstances, would 
have been enormous. If we have drawn off all the men, women and 
children, that composed the existing colonies in Oude, Gwalior, Jypoor, 
Alwur, Karowlee and Bhurtpoor, and kept them in the style necessary 
to ensure their voluntary residence upon the lands assigned to them, 
each family would have cost us, on an average, ten rupees a month. 
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Supposing that there had been only three thousand families, they would 
have cost us at least three hundred thousand rupees a year. These Native 
States would have continued to be nurseries for the same class of people; 
for the germs of new establishments would always have been found, and 
every year would have afforded us a new supply, while what we had 
collected, would have gone on increasing in numbers, without losing any 
of their inclinations or qualifications for gang robbery ; and would have 
spread out their branches again from the llimmaleh Mountains to the 
banks of the Mahanuddee, the Nerbudda and the Indus ; and I believe 
that Government has escaped a very great evil by not yielding to the 
proposal of forming such exclusive colonies, with a view to reclaim this 
class of offenders. 

I have said that the more enterprising of these men, when settled 
down in colonies, would be always regretting the opportunities which their 
wild life had given of rising to distinction. There is no class of men 
among whom the gradation of rank was better preserved than among 
these Budhuk colonies, or among whom those who filled the different grades, 
had more of the qualities required for the efficient discharge of the duties 
appertaining to them. Their chief leaders took their places on equal 
terms, among the official and landed aristocracy of the country around 
them. They were invited to assist at the marriage and other cere¬ 
monies of the great territorial Chiefs, or feudal Barons, and of the A mils 
or Counts, who represented the sovereign over the countries in which 
they were located ; and on such occasions they received from their trains 
of followers, as much deference and respect, as the highest of the land, 
though at home they seemed to be ail brothers of the same great family, 
and the chief ate the same food, and drank the same spirits, and wore the 
same apparel, as the humblest of his followers. When the daughter of 
Gungaram Sa of Ivhyreegur in Oude, was married to the Rajah Arjun 
Sing of Bhorchra, Mungal Sing, the chief leader of the Oude Turac colo¬ 
nies, received his invitation to assist at the ceremony with as ’much 
form as the first Baron or Count in the country. Ho was a young man of 
about thirty-five, handsome, brave, sedate, and sagacious ; and he owed 
his position to the feeling which seemed to pervade all, that he was the 
man best able to lead them in action, direct them in council, and repre¬ 
sent them among the great officers and landholders, whose support and 
influence they required. Gujraj Sing long held the same position among 
the colonies of the Chumbul, and it led to familiar intercourse with higher 
and more numerous members of the landed and official aristocracy of the 
country. He was on the most easy tftid friendly terras with the Rajah of 
Nurwar, one of the proudest Rajpoot Chiefs in India, who boasted of 
having in his veins the blood of a long line of kings, and of never having 
condescended to bow his head to the great Maharajah of the Gwalior State ; 
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and with the Karowlee, and other reigning Princes of the country. lie 
was in manner, person, and language, one of the finest old men that I 
have seen in India ; and a bolder and abler leader, the Bhuduk colo¬ 
nies have never had. In collisions among these turbulent aristocracy, 
ho was long looked up to as a man who could give the victory to whom he 
pleased, since he could do what no other person among them could,— 
rely entirely upon the courage and devoted fidelity of every man around 
him in the hour of danger. 

The plan of making the Native Chiefs themselves, under the guidance 
of the British functionaries accredited to their Courts, the chief means of 
punishing these offenders, and of suppressing within their respective 
territories the odious system, which their own landholders and ministe¬ 
rial officers had for so many generations fostered and encouraged, tended 
to relieve our Government from a great portion of the expense attend¬ 
ing so great an undertaking. It tended, at the same time, to spread over 
these States, a knowledge ol their crimes ; of the mode in which they had 
so long been able to perpetrate them with impunity, and of the only 
effectual means of putting a stop to them. Though the Decoit. colonies 
commonly spared the districts in which they were for the time located, 
provided the local authorities left them unmolested, and made it appear 
that they really felt an interest in the security of their wealthy merchants, 
(which was by no means the ease at all times) each colony respected 
only its own particular district ; and every district became, in conse¬ 
quence, liable to attacks from gangs furnished by colonics located in the 
districts around it. Thus Oudc, Gwalior, Jypoor, Karowlee, Dholepoor, 
Bhurtpoor and Alwur, all suffered from the depredations of the Bhuduk 
gangs, though all had protected and fostered colonies of this class, as the 
tables of ascertained decoities will show. These Native Chiefs generally so 
far regarded the welfare of the wealthy merchants, to whom the Bhuduk 
gangs for the most part confined their attacks, that they did not like to 
sec thbm plundered by any body but themselves ; and they and their 
people were glad to see withdrawn the dark curtain, which had hitherto 
concealed the source and agency of such attacks, which had often coine 
upon them in so “ questionable a shape” as to appear almost supernatural. 

The British Political functionaries, with the concurrence of the 
Courts to which they were accredited, presided at the trial of both Thugs 
and Deceits. Native officers, appointed by the Native Chiefs, assisted at the 
trials as assessors, or on a perusal of the proceedings, recorded their 
opinion as to the verdict and sentence, when they did not find it conve¬ 
nient to assist personally at the trial. In Mysore, the trials were con¬ 
ducted by a Court of Punchaet, under the superintendence of one of the 
Covenanted European Assistants to the Resident, acting as a kind of 
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Judge Advocate, and the same system has been followed in the Raj poo- 
tan a States. The proceedings in such cases were submitted for revision 
to the Resident, and finally to the Governor General in Council. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory than all such trials have been from 
Mysore, and they would have been no less so in llajpootana, had the final 
sentence been left to the presiding European authorities. At other places, 
the proceedings of the European presiding Officer have been submitted 
to the Native Chiefs, or to Officers appointed by them for the purpose ; 
and their opinion has been recorded as to the verdict and sentence; but 
where the prisoner has been declared guilty, the final sentence has been 
left to the European authority. In the case of a sentence of death, 
however, the concurrence of the Native Chief has been declared to.be 
indispensable. Sentence of death is, however, no longer pronounced 
either upon a Thug or Decoit, since the passing of Acts XXX. of 183G, 
and XXIV. of 1843. 

The British Government has consented to bear the expense of 
subsisting such prisoners as are sentenced by Courts, in which European 
Covenanted Servants are among the presiding Judges. The women and 
children of such prisoners, disperse among the people of these States, to be 
maintained by them, instead of becoming a burthen upon our Govern¬ 
ment, as they would have been, had they been formed into agricultural 
colonies, or upon the people of our districts, as beggars and vagrants. 
Scattered among the people, they are as a drop in the ocean ; and, like 
that drop, they will, it is to be hoped, in time become indiscriminately 
blended in the mass in which they become; absorbed. They must learn 
to live by cultivating tile good will and good opinion of those around 
them, who “ earn their bread by the sweat of the brow and by 
degrees lose the exclusive language, habits, and feelings, which had so 
long separated them from the rest of their species. 

The unpaid agency of political functionaries at Native Courts, which 
has been called into exertion by the measures for the suppression of 
Thuggee and Decoitee throughout Tndia, cannot be too highly appre¬ 
ciated. From one end of India to the other, all have united their efforts 
to secure success to this great undertaking; and so beneficial to the 
people of India has been the result, that there is, I believe, no part of their 
public life to which those, who have had most to do in the work, look back 
with more pride and pleasure. 

In order to secure a more cordial and effectual co-opcration on the 
part of the Gwalior Court in our measures, the Assistant to the Resident, 
Captain Ellis, was, on the 3rd December 1840, appointed an Extra Assis¬ 
tant to the Commissioner, with an addition to his salary of two hundred 
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rupees a month; and in October 1841, the Court was prevailed upon by 
the Kesident, Colonel Speira, to raise a small Police force, to be employed 
under him, and paid through him, of the strength noted in the 
* i Tomandar so n,ar gi n *- This establishment having 
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effectual aid in their suppression. Captain Harris, one of the Assistants 
to the Resident at Indore, was, in the same manner, made an Extra 
Assistant to the Commissioner, and his extra allowance of two hundred 
rupees a month is paid by the Court. The Assistant to the Resident at 
Nagpore, in the same capacity, receives the same extra allowance of two 
hundred rupees a month from that Court, and has his establishments, 
one hundred and fifty-two rupees a month, and office rent, forty rupees 
provided by it. The first Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, in 
the same capacity, receives from that Court the. same extra allowance, 
and office and establishments, with two hundred rupees a month for the 
subsistence of prisoners, total 55)2 rupees a month. The king of Oude 
provides a jail, with suitable establishments for prisoners, and bears the 
greater part of the charge of the frontier Police, recently established 
within his dominions, to aid the Magistrates of our conterminous districts, 
in the arrest of fugitive offenders of all classes, and placed under the 
superintendence of Captain Rollings, the Assistant in charge of the 
Thuggee and Decoitee duties in Oude. This frontier Police is found 
very efficient on the Eastern border, under Captain Orr, but not so much 
so on the Western border, under Captuin flearsey, owing to the more 
turbulent and refractory character of the landed aristocracy, and the 
more unsettled state of the country. 
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The next notice, (after Mr. Halhcd’s), that I find of the Budhuk 
Decoits, South of the Jumna, by the Magistracy of our districts, is in a 
Police Report by Mr. Mansel, Magistrate of the Agra district, for the first 
six months of 1838. The following is an extract from that Report: 

Extract from Mr. Mansel 1 s Police Report for the Agra district , for the 

first six months of 1838. 

“ The partial outbreak of Decoitee at Agra, during the past year, 
and the investigations resulting therefrom, seem to call for a few obser¬ 
vations from me on the extent of organization of this class of robbers on 
this frontier, and the local means in progress, or in contemplation, to aid 
in destroying it. Somewhat has been done by the active operations of 
the Agra Police, as detailed above, to break up the lawless bands of 
Toourgur anti Kuchwahagur, in the Gwalior country, South-west of the 
Chumbul ; and much more to shame, or rather to terrify, the Karowlee 
and Hindoun authorities, from affording for a time protection to the 
Bagoorahs, in the belt of the mountainous and broken country, which lies 
between the Southern part of 3ypoor and the Chumbul. But the local 
object of warning, as it were, these desperadoes of the Agra district, being 
secured, the recruiting of the broken bands will again take place, and 
their organization will continue to perfect itself, more or less rapidly and 
extensively, as the lapse of time allows matters again to fall into their 
natural or former state. Now, if Decoitee is to be effectually put down 
upon the Western Frontier, measures must be resorted to beyond our 
provinces, independent of sifting out each particular case actually 
committed in the British districts lying upon either bank of the Jumna, 
the Dooab or Saugor. At present, in respect to the gangs of these land 
pirates, who stud the country from Goterah, Manuckpoor in Alwar, to 
Smnbulgurh and Seopoor on the Kota Frontier, the British Magistrates 
possess no power to act in the work of extermination, and the native 
authorities, by at least the negative encouragement of allowing residence 
with impunity, do actually promote the growth of the fraternity of 
Bagoorah Decoits. But the close enquiry into the secret history of each 
colony, would, 1 feci and know, display a detail of mercenary protection 
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from Ivallahdars, Aumils ami Durbar Officers, that may rank with the 
proceedings of the Bureysurah, Hatras and Anameesah Chiefs, at the 
commencement of the British rule in Agra and Allyghur. So far as a 
detailed history of the leaders of each colony of Bagooreeahs in Alwar, 
Jypoor, Karowlee, and Gwalior; its first origin, past actions and present 
state is concerned, a little leisure would enable even myself to fill up the 
skeleton sketches .seriatim, which I have, from the nature of my late 
enquiries, been induced, from time to time, to draw out, and lay before 
Mr. Fraser, the Superintendent of Decoitee. But in the adoption of 
practical measures consists the difficulty felt by each Frontier Magistrate, 
fettered, as he is, by local powers and duties, in moving in such impor¬ 
tant matters. There are two classes of Decoits connected with plunder¬ 
ing excursions in this quarter. The Bagooreeahs, or Budhuks, spread 
over the country, from the Southward of the Chumbul to Alwar, and the 
Rajpoots of the Toour and Kuelnvaha tribes, whose ravine fastnesses 
’ line the right banks of the Chumbul, from Jingnce due Northof Gwalior, 
t to Bhawunpoora and Bland, East of Gohud in the same country. A 
much more perfect organization exists among the Bagooreeahs than 
among the robbers of the Rajpoot classes. The extension of Act 
No. XXX. 183G, (by which the ‘ having belonged to a gang of Thugs’ 
was declared an offence,) to the tribe of Budhuks, with its minor branches, 
like the Harboorahs, would make a great advance towards the power of 
eradicating the crime from this side of India. It would bring the whole 
frontier territories of Raj wara and of the Marhatta Chiefs, within the 
scope of the Decoitee Department, to other purpose than that of mere 
antiquarian or statistical research. But even then a Commissioner, 
mostly or wholly engaged in the interior of our own provinces, and a 
local Magistracy cramped by treasury and revenue settlement duties, 
would prove by no means an efficient machinery for sweeping this 
frontier of the Budhuk communities. Much aid in respect to information, 
co-operation, and Police force, could be given of course by the Mams- 
trates between Delhi and Etawah. But the substuntive duty of investi¬ 
gation and apprehension, could only be effectually and safely undertaken 
by Ambulatory Officers, acting much in the way of the best part of the 
system of the Thuggee Department, and seeing too with their own eyes 
and working with their own hands. Operations thrown into the hands 
of Native Officers in charge of informers, directed from a distant part of 
the British Provinces, and intended to be checked by Frontier Magistrates, 
will not secure, even if treachery be prevented, any important result, 
even in regard to those cases over which the jurisdiction of British Law 
lies. The appointment of an Assistant of the Agent in Rajpootana, to 
the duty of mapping, as it were, the whole Budhuk country beyond the 
I Western frontier, (a man, of course, of varied qualifications) would alone, 
I humbly think, and have long thought, secure any results in this 



quarter of national importance. It wore beyond my province and ability 
to take up the subject in all its relations; but I may be permitted to 
observe here, that the appointment of a special authority, whether in or 
out of the Regulation Provinces, for the trial of commitments, would best 
answer the end desired. Much acquaintance with the nature and merits 
of Budhuk Approver’s evidence, and also with the general system of 
Budhuk Decoity, would be an indispensable judicial qualification, no less 
than prominent ability for conducting such a class of trials ; since, 
whether the verdict of the Commissioner was final or subject to refer¬ 
ence, each trial would stand or fall equity, by the individual views and 
report of a superior Officer, I have no doubt, as by his power of ultimate 
adjudication, at least with such rare exceptions as would be of.no 
importance on general considerations. What then I mean to be inferred 
is, that the ordinary Sessions Court could not now grapple with the most 
difficult cases, turning upon Approver’s evidence. In short the Police 
investigation must be, 1 conceive, entrusted to special hands acting under 
the Rajpootana Agent ; the trial of the commitments must devolve on a 
special judicial office, and if possible, on special judicial qualifications ; 
and the law must be altered, so as to embrace within its grasp, a class of 
men who are scarcely less the common enemies of mankind and social 
order, than the pirates of the ocean.” 

But the depredations of these gangs, in our own districts, as well as 
those of the Native States, had never ceased, though they had been occa¬ 
sionally cheeked by the exertions of able and active Magistrates like 
Mr. Mansel. In January 18‘59, a gang of about fifty, under Gujraj, 
who was among these colonies, what the great Kullundcr had been 
among those of the Oude Forest, scaled the wall of Jluinsi, the largest 
town in Uundlecund, and was engaged for two hours in plundering the 
Bankers, in what is called the Suraf'a, of property to the value of forty 
thousand rupees, which they carried off without losing a man, or having 
one hurt or taken. Gujraj was a very fine looking man, and a gentleman 
in manners. lie was on terms of intimacy with the Rajah of Nurwur, 
and other Chiefs of equal rank and note; and the Nurwur Chief generally 
got from his gang a night, guard to protect him while he slept, as the 
only men he could entirely trust. The Rajah of Jhansi had gone to 
attend a marriage in the But ecu Rajah’s family, and had taken with him, 
for purposes of display, almost all his troops ; and Gujraj took advantage 
of the occasion to scale the fine wall which surrounded his capital, and 
commit this robbery. It is thus described by Cheyna, one of his followers, 
in his deposition taken 30th September 1839, and the account was after¬ 
wards confirmed by Gujraj himself. “ Three years ago I joined a gang 
“ of fifty Decoits under Gujraj, in an expedition to Jhansi. We went first 
“ to Mondegree in Nurwur, in the Gwalior Territory, whence Gujraj sent 
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“ on Tooleea to get intelligence. In eight or ten days he returned, and 
“ reported, that he had reconnoitred a merchant’s house in the town of 
“ Jhansi, which contained a good deal of property. We went on six 
“ miles to a grove, where we took the auspices by the process of okut, 
“ (counting of grains) and found the omens favourable. We then rested 
“ three days, and settled the rates in which wc should all share 
“ in the booty. Four or five men (who were considered too feeble 
“ to take any part in the enterprise) were sent back, and the 
“ rest well armed, strong, and full of courage, went on. In the evening 
“ of the fourth day, we reached a plain about a mile from the town, 
“ where we rested to take breath for an hour; about nine o’clock we got 
“ tp the wall, and remained under it till midnight, preparing the ladders 
“ from materials which we had collected on the road. They were placed 
“ to the wall, and we entered and passed through the town without 
“ opposition. A marriage procession was going on before us, and the 
“ people thought we belonged to it. We found the banker’s shops closed. 
“ Thana and Saldewa, who carried the axes, soon broke them open, while 
“ Kulcan lighted up his torch. Gujraj, with twenty men, entered, while 
“ the rest stood posted at the different avenues leading to the place. 
“ When all the property they could find had been collected, Gujraj hailed 
“ the god Hunooman, and gave orders for the retreat. We got back 
“ safely to Mondegree, in two days and a half, and there reposed for two 
“ or three days with the Rajah of Nurwur, with whom we left five or 
“ six of our stoutest men, as a guard, and then returned home with our 
“ booty, consisting chiefly of diamonds, emeralds, gold and silver bullion, 
“rupees, and about sixty pounds of silver wire. None of our people 
“ were either killed or wounded; but whether any of the banker’s people 
“ were, I know not. We were not molested during the attack, nor did 
“ any one, that we know of, pursue us in our retreat. The Rajah of 
“ Nurwur and our leader, were old and staunch friends; and in conse- 
“ quence, the Rajah has always five or six of his staunchest followers, 
“ as a guard about his person. The Rajah is, what they call, a Ghuraseeo, 
“ and commits depredations upon all parts of the country within twenty 
“ or thirty miles of his residence. He has, in consequence, a great many 
“ enemies, of whom he is much afraid, unless he has some of Gujraj’s 
“ men about him, while he sleeps.” In this affair one of the banker’s 
men was killed, and another severely wounded; and property to the 
value of forty thousand and sixty-six rupees, was taken off. 

The month before December 1838, a gang from the colonies in the 
Oude forest under Dhurmoo, entered the populous town of Chupra, in our 
own territories, in the same manner, and deliberately possessed themselves 
of all the property found in the house of its richest merchant, as describ¬ 
ed in the following letter from Captain Ramsay, the Joint Magistrate. 
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To Major' W. IJ. SLEEMAN, 

&c. &o. &c. 

> Moradabad. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, requesting 
an account of the proceedings of the gang of Decoits, in their attack on 
this place in December last, I have the honor to state, that about half 
past six of the evening of the 12th of that month, a gang of men, said 
to have been armed with spears, swords, and axes, entered the town from 
the southward, in two separate bodies y one proceeded direct to the 
Police Thana, which is situated about two hundred yards south-west 
from the house of Doorgbejae, a merchant of this city, and the other 
lined the different lanes and streets leading to the Police Thana and 
banker's house. Doorgbejae was sitting in the verandah of his shop, talking 
to Buharee Noonear. The first intimation Doorgbejae received of their 
approach was the entry of two men with axes, into the verandah where he 
was sitting, who immediately struck him and Buharee each a blow on the 
head with an axe, and a third lighted a torch, on seeing which, Doorgbejae 
being no longer in doubt of the character of his assailants, effected his 
escape; his companion was not so fortunate, as he was seized, and two men 
holding the points of spears to his breast, told him, if he moved or called out, 
they would run him through; ten or twelve men had by this time entered 
the house, some searching one room, and some another ; one or two proceed¬ 
ed to the upper story, when on their return, Buharee overheard them 
remark to one of the party, that “ there was no treasure,” this person 
replied, “ yes there is,” and pointing to a room which none had yet enter¬ 
ed, the door of which was fastened in the native way by a chain, said, 
“ that is the room,” when immediately the door was broken open, and 
the chest containing twelve thousand rupees, and a bag containing 
eighteen or twenty rupees of copper pice, and jewels to the value of seven 
or eight hundred rupees, taken away, and the party then made their 
retreat by the same road they had come. 

The other party, who proceeded to the Thana, immediately seized all 
the'arms, which in consequence of the absence at the time of all the 
Policemen but two, Mehurallee and John Betts, a Native Christian, and 
the Jemadar Inaeutallee, were piled in a corner. Several Decoits stood 
over this party in the Thana, and the remainder lining the streets and 
lanes, allowed no one to approach; a servant of the Principal Sudder 
Amcen was proceeding to the Bazar, and on attempting to pass, was 
challenged by one of the Decoits, who desired him to return; and as he 
did not immediately attend to this order, he received a very severe cut 
across the nose and both sides of his face. Khyratee Khan, a ferosh, and 
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Ramnath, a goldsmith, also received wounds on the head; the latter is 
a youth about sixteen or eighteen years of age, and when first struck by 
the Deeoit, he clung to his leg, when a second Dccoit struck him several 
blows on the head. 

The Policemen of the Thana also deposed to their having been 
wounded by spears; but I strongly suspect the marks shown me imme¬ 
diately after the occurrence, were made purposely to show their presence 
and activity in the performance of their duty. The wounds were scarcely 
skin-deep, and I am inclined to think were made with their own swords, 
as a spear, however slightly struck, would have gone at least half an inch 
into the body. 

All the persons I have questioned on this subject, depose to the 
gang consisting of fifty or sixty men. I am, however, inclined to think 
that their number was much greater, as it is usual, I believe, on these 
occasions, to station several men along the lanes and roads leading from 
the place they intend to rob, so as to insure a safe retreat ; and I would 
therefore say, that not less than eighty or one hundred men were engag¬ 
ed in this enterprise. On the arrest and confession of one of this gang, 
it is not improbable that the facts deposed to here as attending this 
robbery, will very materially differ. 

It does not appear that the slightest resistance was offered by the 
Police Chowkeedars, or any of the inhabitants; all appear to have been 
seized with a great panic, and retired inside their houses; no one appears 
to have followed, or attempted to trace the gang on their retreat, nor has 
any clue been obtained regarding them up to this date. From the 
accompanying rough sketch, you will observe that the Dceoits must have 
duly matured their plans before carrying them into execution; and they 
appear to have been well acquainted with the locality of both the Police 
Thana and the merchant’s house they intended to plunder. 

(Signed) W. M. RAMSAY, 

Assist. Geiil. Supt. 

Ciiupba, A. G. S. Office, 

26/4 .Tune, 1839. 

In November 1839, Captain Paton, the Assistant Resident at 
Lucknow, received information of the departure for the eastward of 
another formidable gang from the Oude forest, and information of the 
circumstance was given to all Magistrates of the districts through which, 
it was supposed, they would sweep. On the 10th of February 1840, 



they attacked a merchant’s house in the town of Betcea, on the Gunduk 
river, in the Sahran district, wounded nine men, and carried off property 
to the value of nine thousand rupees. Going on 1'ilrther to the eastward, 
on the night of the 29th of that month, they attacked another merchant’s 
house, in the town of Nathpoor, on the Hoosce river, in the Purncah 
district, killed three and wounded fifteen persons, and carried off proper¬ 
ty valued at four thousand five hundred rupees. Another branch of the 
same gang went to the south-east, and attacked a merchant’s house, in the 
town of Punchimpoor, in the same month, in the Guya district, and 
carried off four thousand rupees; and the whole returned to their bivouac 
in the forest, in the month of March, with the whole of their booty, 
without having a man hurt or taken. In speaking of these attacks, Mr. 
Dumpier, the Superintendent of Police in Bengal, remarks to mo in his 
letter of the 11th March 1840—“ their boldness is inconceivable, as 
“ both the towns, Betcea and Nathpoor, where two of the attacks took 
“ place, are very populous; the houses attacked are those of wealthy 
“ merchants, who have armed retainers, and Police guards are stationed 
“ in the towns.” 

0 

Ajeet Sing, a leader of one of the Chutnbul gangs of Bagrec Decoits, 
srives the following account of an affair in which he and some of his rela- 
tives were engaged in the year A. 1). 1813: 


“ The first affair that I have any very distinct recollection of xvas 
this: Jean Baptiste, who commanded a force in the service of the Gwalior 
Chief, Scindhea, wrote a letter to the Karowlee Chief, requesting that he 
would send him three hundred brave men fit for a bold enterprise; and 
promised that, if the duty, on which they were to be employed, should be 
well done, lie would get back for that Chief the estate of Subulghur, 
which Scindhea had taken from him.* The Karowlee Chief assembled 
three hundred and fifty of our bravest and most experienced men 
for this work, as he was extremely anxious to recover from Scindhea 
the Subulghur estate. The men from Karowlee were led by ilunsa 
Nawula, the son of lvurga Solunky, Gungaram, and Amur Sing, 
sons of Chooratnun Solunky and Bhowanee Bhatty, Suntoka Chowan, 
and Roree Sing. The men from Alwar were led by Sookdeo and 
the sons of Bijeo Sing, and Ncwazoe Bhurtee. The men from Jypoor 
were led by Maun Sing, the son of Bhow Sing, and Touja Solunky. 
These thirteen leaders were sent to Jean Baptiste, with orders to obey 
his commands implicitly, and with a promise of a handsome reward 
in the event of success. 


* The Subulghur estate yielded four lacs of rupees a year, und was taken from the Ivaroulee t/hief 
by the troops under .Jean Baptiste Filuac about a year or two before this transaction. 
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“ They set out, and in six or seven days reached the Camp of Jean 
Baptiste, who had with him an army of between forty and fifty thousand 
men. They had an interview with him, and took up their quarters near 
his own tents. He ordered a thousand rupees to be given them daily 
for their subsistence, and they used to get it every morning. At the 
first interview they told him, that they had constituted Hunsa as their 
Chief; and learnt that he was in some alarm at the invasion of a bold 
adventurer from Bundlecund, who had collected around him nearly a 
hundred thousand horse, consisting of Boondela troops and Pindara hordes, 
and was then encamped at Khureyra, within the Gwalior territory, and 
threatened to lay waste the whole country. He told them, that if they 
would go and put this adventurer to death in his Camp, he would get 
the Subulghur territory restored to the Karowlee Chief, and make him 
assign to them valuable estatCB within that territory in rent-free tenure; 
and do many other things to make them happy and comfortable. They 
undertook the enterprise, and the promises on both sides were sworn to 
solemnly according to their respective religions. His promise was then 
taken down in writing, and attested by his chief minister, Dewan Sewlal, 
who pledged himself to see that Jean Baptiste kept to his engagements. 

“ They determined to redeem their pledge by attacking the Boon¬ 
dela Chief at night in the midst of his troops, and sent some of their 
best spies to reconnoitre the disposition of his Camp. They went, some 
as Brinjaras, some as Mahomedans, and some as Hindoo religious mendi¬ 
cants, and some as pedlars, and after going over the Camp, they used 
to bring back intelligence of what they had seen. For three months they 
thus reconnoitred the Camp, without finding what could be considered a 
fair chance of carrying their designs into execution, for the Chief was 
found to be always on the alert, and his troops well distributed and 
watchful at their posts. Two thousand horses were, it was said, always 
on duty, going the rounds at night: and the tents of the Chief were 
surrounded by very strong guards, with sentries at every opening. 
They lost all hope of being able to effect their object by a bold attack ; 
and when this Chief retired from the Gwalior territory, and pitched with 
his Camp near Saugor, they came to the resolution of descending to 
the trade of thieves rather than lose him. They instructed their spies 
accordingly, and they remained in Camp. They soon learnt from them 
that the Chief had become much enamoured of a dancing girl, belonging 
to one of the numerous parties of comedians that followed his Camp, and 
used occasionally to pass the night in her tent, where they might find an 
opportunity of disposing of him. 

“ They were still in the Camp of Jean Baptiste at Chundclee, and 
on hearing this, fifty of the bravest and cleverest of their party were 
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selected, and sent on in the disguise of soldiers to this Chiefs Camp. 
They chose a spot in a small thicket, on the bank of a rivulet that flowed 
through the Camp, and there they concealed themselves. When the 
Rajah came to spend the night again with the dancing girl, the spies 
brought intimation to the thicket, and twenty, out of the fifty, armed 
themselves, and set out for the Camp. Of these, five entered the tent, 
Hunsa, who determined to do the deed himself, with four chosen men to 
support him. It was about midnight when they entered, and they found 
the girl sitting by the bedside fanning the Chief, who lay fast asleep. 
As soon as the woman saw Hunsa advancing with his dagger to the bed, 
she threw herself at his feet, and impldred him not to kill him, and 
offered him all the jewels that she and the Chief had, supposing that their 
object had been merely plunder ; but Hunsa had undertaken the work, 
and was not to be moved from his purpose by a woman. He terrified 
her to silence by the threat of instant death, advanced to the bedside, 
stabbed the Rajah through the heart at one blow, and when he saw that 
no signs of life remained, retired with his four supporters, and came back 
to the thicket. All then went into the ruins of an old fort in the jungle 
some miles distant, where they concealed themselves, and the next 
morning they saw troops of cavalry galloping in all directions in search 
of the murderers of their Chief. None of them came to the old fort, and 
they remained unmolested till the pursuit ceased, when they made the 
best of their way back to Chundelee, and reported their success to 
Jean Baptiste, lie was greatly delighted, and sent them at once twenty 
thousand rupees for a feast. To Hunsa, their Chief, he gave a horse 
worth five thousand rupees, a dress of honor worth one thousand, and a 
pair of valuable pearl ear-rings to send home to his wife.* 


* This is a trim story in tho main points, Jean Baptiato had, with a force of Scindhua's, nefariously 
seized upon tho territory and fortress of Ourha Kota, which lies between Saugor and tho Nerlmddu, and 
ejected the heroditurv Chief, Urjun Sing. Leaving troops enough there to secure the conquest, he retired 
to Chundelee to pursue his kingdom-taking mission in that quarter. Sewlal, his I)cwan, was left in tho 
civil charge of the districts dependent upon Gurha Kota. Zalim Sing, the cousin of Urjun, a bold,,reckless 
character, who had lost his status by this seizure of Joan Baptiste, determined, if possible, to recover it by 
a little kingdom-taking expedition of his own, and collecting live or six thousand followers, he devastated 
Jean Baptiste’s now conquests, and surrounded the town of Dowry, which lies forty miles south of Gurha 
Kota, and then contained a population of twenty thousand persons, with the intontion of getting all tho 
wealth of tho place to assist in fitting out his troops for the enterprise. In the fight the town took fire 
and every thing was so dry from the want of rain, that almost every houso was reduced to ashes. The 
poople had driven all their cattlo, camels and elephants into the town on tho approach of the troops, ntul 
now afraid or unable to move out, about fifteen thousand persons perished in the flames. At last the 
liceutious troops of Zalim Sing retired, unable to support tho horrors of the spectacle before them. 

Zalim Sing continued his ravages over the districts under Jean Baptiste, instigated, it is said, by tho 
Saugor Chief, Bcnaick Bow, who at last protended to become a mediator, and invited Urjun Sing to moot 
him at Saugor, and try to bring him to terras. Both were addicted to wine and women, and one night 
while Zalim Sing lay drunk in his tent with a dancing girl, an assassin advanced to the hod, stabbed him 
to the heart and retired, without hurting tho woman, who, on rushing out, saw several men covering the 
assassin. This is tho account given by Urjun Sing of the death of his cousin, in a letter to Mr. Omraoney, 
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“ They wrote to the Rajah of Karowlee and gave him an account of 
their success, and suggested that he should lose no time in getting from 
Scindhea what had been promised by Jean Baptiste, who, about this 
time, got an order from Gwalior to go and take the fortress and territory 
of Eaghooghur from their Chief. He set out with his troops and made 
his friends over to the care of Sewlal Dcwan, with orders that they should 
get from him what they required till his return, when he would see that 
all that had been promised should he performed. They were satisfied, and 
soon after requested the Dewan to give them a little money to send home 
to their families. He told them that he had sent an application to his 
master, and could not act till he got a reply; “ but,” said he, “ if you 
“ are impatient to bring the ncgociations to a close, and will take what 
“ J hold in my closed hand, as in full of all demands, take it in God’s 
“name.” The principal leaders exclaimed: “ who are you that we 
11 should be satisfied with what you may please to give?—our engagements 
“ are with your master, and from him we will take what he has promised; 
“ but in the meantime you can surely make us an advance.” Had they 
closed with his proposal, he would have cheated them with some small 
sum and grant, of land in full of all demands; and he was, no doubt, 
instructed by his master, Jean Baptiste, to do so, after he had starved 
them into agreeing with his proposal of offering them what he held in his 
closed hand—they were too shrewd to be so taken in—(Jean Baptiste 
had, to get rid of a formidable enemy, promised to the Karowlee Rajah 
in the restoration of Subulgbur, more than he now thought his master 
Scindhea would agree to, and he did not know how to get out of the 
scrape.) He said that he could give nothing in the way of advance till 
lie got orders. “But,” said he, “there is a valuable despatch of cloth belong- 
“ ing to the merchants of Chundelee about to start for the Dukhun, you 
“ can help yourself to that.” They caught eagerly at the proposal, and he 
gave them the loan of two hundred bullocks to assist their designs. Fifty 
of their party assumed the disguise of Brinjaras, and went on eight stages 
to the town of Sarora, where they attacked the party escorting the cloth 
when it came up, and plundered them of all they had. The booty was 
divided on the spot among the leaders, put upon the bullocks, and taken 
off to their respective homes. After this Sewlal, Jean Baptiste’s minister, 
recommended them to bring their families from Karowlee to Kalowley 
in Subulghur. The landholder of that village, Seetaram Brahmin, was at 

lhi‘ Officer iu Civil charge of tho Saugor district, to whom a copy of Ajoct Sing’s narrative was forwarded s 
and Urjun Sing adds, that Sewlal, the Dewan, wan at the time suspected of having caused the assassination. 
At Saugor, the burning of Dowry and tho subsequent mysterious assassination of Zalim Sing, woro frequent¬ 
ly mentioned -, hut he was supposed to have been killed by order of one of his rival Chiefs of Bundelcund. 
or by one of his own discontented soldiers. In his kingdom-taking enterprise, he was only following in tho 
steps of Scindhea himself, and Baptiste knew that, as he rolled on, the pillage of every town would add 
thousands to bis standard. He was killed in Sumbut 1870,— A. I). 1813, 
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that time in Camp with them, and it was at his suggestion the request 
was made. He was the man sent to induce them to come to Jean Baptiste. 
He used to get from us large suras of money, and in return render us 
occasional service at the courts of the different Chief's, in whose esteem he 
stood very high. 

“ The property taken in this affair happened to belong to Dowlut 
Row Scindhea’s own banker, and lie got the Chief to issue a peremptory 
order to Jean Baptiste to trace and seize the plunderers. Baptiste sent 
orders to the Dcwan Sewlal to search for them, and he came off in great 
agitation to our leaders, and told them, ‘“that if he got into trouble, they 
“ could not hope to escape ; but if they could continue to keep him unsus- 
“ peeted, they should find their account in it, that he had suggested tiie 
“ enterprise for their good alone, and that they were bound in gratitude 
“ to conceal the share he had had in it.” It was generally known that our 
people had committed the robbery ; and Hunsa, their chief leader, made 
no secret of it, as he thought he had nothing to fear from Baptiste, or 
Scindhea, his master, after the signal service he had rendered them in 
the assassination of the ambitious Boondela Chief. It was soon reported 
to Baptiste that we had robbed the banker at the instigation of the Dewan, 
and he in consequence sent for him and for all the Chiefs of our gangs. 
At the earnest solicitations of the Dewan Sewlal, Hunsa denied his parti¬ 
cipation, and declared that they had committed the robbery without his 
(the Dewan’s) knowledge. Baptiste was very angry, put Hunsa and all 
the leaders in confinement, and sent an order to the Amil (Governor) of 
Subulghur, to seize and confine all our females and children in the fortress. 
He got them all seized accordingly, and brought to him from Karowlec. 

“ Their followers, who had remained at Chundelce, on hearing of 
this, dispersed and returned to their respective homes in Karowlee, Alwar, 
and Jypoor. They reported to the Karowlee Chief the consummate kna¬ 
very of the Dewan Sewlal, and he wrote to Jean Baptiste to this qfTcct: 
“ your Dewan instigated my men to plunder the banker, who now, by 
“ persuading them to deny his share in the guilt, has got them confined 
“ by you—good !—You have honorably fulfilled your promises and the 
“ solemn engagements into which you entered—now mark me, if you 
“ have any wish to preserve your own life, you will immediately, on the 
“ receipt of this, send back my people with their wives and children !” 
Baptiste became much alarmed, immediately released Hunsa Jemadar, 
with all his friends, gave him a rich dress of honor, and sent the whole 
home ; but he would not release theif wives and children, lest they might 
kill him, out of revenge for violated faith, in the midst of his army, as they 
had done the Boondela Chief. lie kept the women and children for 
three years confined in the fortress of Subulghur to secure his own life, 
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till Seetaram, the landholder, was prevailed upon to enter into a solemn 
engagement that we should not hurt him. Our party had been six 
months on service with Jean Baptiste, and the captivity of the women and 
children lasted three years longer. I was then a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, and remained in confinement with the women and 
children. I was with my elder brother Rohun, who soon after died ; and 
I remained with the gang, during the whole expedition in the Baptiste 
enterprise, till the plunder of the cloth merchants, when I was sent home to 
my mother with the booty. 1 was taken with her at Ivalowley, and 
confined at Subulghur.”* 

The Chumbul and Rajpootana Decoits of this class had precisely the 
same superstitions as those of the Oude forest, the same system of internal 
economy, and the same plan of operations. They considered the great 
gods of the Hindoo Creed as favoring their undertakings, so long as they 
were suitably propitiated by offerings to their temples and priests, and 
the spirits of the most distinguished among their ancestors, as exercising 
a vicarious authority under these deities, in guiding them to their prey, 
and warning them from danger. Ajcet Sing says—“ we got forty 
“ thousand rupees on this occasion. Out of this, 1 and Ghazee got 
“ fifteen thousand, and Gujrnj and Buksheea twenty thousand. Thakoor 
“ Inder Sing, the landholder of Ghogul, our patron, got five hundred ; 
“ and four thousand five hundred were taken to cover the expenses of 
“ the road, to offer to the gods who had guided us, and to give in charity 
“ to the poor. For offerings to the gods we purchase goats, sweet-cakes, 
“ and spirits; and having prepared the feast, we throw a handful of the 
“ savory food upon the fire in the name of the gods, who have 
“ most assisted us; but of the feast so consecrated, no female but a 
“ virgin can partake. The offering is made, through the man who has 
“ successfully invoked the god on that particular occasion ; and as my 
“ god had guided us on this, I was employed to prepare the feast for 
“ him, and to throw the offering on the fire. The offering must be taken 
“ up before the feast is touched, and put upon the fire, and a little water 
“ must be sprinkled upon it. The savory smell of the food as it burns, 
“ reaches the nostrils of the god and delights him. On this, as on most 
“ occasions, 1 invoked the spirit of Gunga Sing, my grandfather, and to 
“ him I made the offering. I considered him to be the greatest of alf 
“ my ancestors as a robber, and him I invoked on this trying occasion. 

“ “ever failed me when I invoked him, and I had the greatest 
“ confidence in his aid. The spirits of our ancestors can easily see 

• " ~ ‘ ~ 

* It bus been ascertained from Seliore that this Deeoitee took place at Motooa, near Koolam, in tbo 
Gwalior territory, in the year 1813, on property in cloth nnd other thing* despatched from Chundeloe 
towards' Kota, by Narain Doss and Co., merchants of Jhansi. The merchants complained to Jean 
Baptiste, and recovered most of the booty, nnd got some of the robbers seised. It was also ascertained by 
the proprietors of the cloth that Sewlal, the Dowan of Jean Baptiste, was an accomplice in the attack. 
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« whether we shall succeed in what we are about to undertake; and when 
« we are to succeed, they order us on, and when we are not, they make 
“ signs to us to desist.” 

In speaking of an affair in which one of the party had been wounded, 
Ajeet Sing says, “ Gheesa got a severe cut across the wrist from one of 
“ our own swords, in the dark, and in consequence we stopped to take up 
“ only two of the money bags. We made a litter with our ropes and cloaks 
“ thrown over them, and upon this he was carried off by four of our 
“ party; at half a mile distant, the road passed under a large Banyan 
“ tree, and as the four men carried him along under the tree, the spirit 
u of the place fell upon him, and the four men who carried him fell 
“ down with the shock. They could not raise him again, so much were 
“ they frightened, and four other men were obliged to lift him and carry 
“ him off. We reached the place where we had left our bullocks, (being 
“ in the disguise of Brinjaras,) just as the day began to dawn, and 
“ putting the property and our wounded companion upon them, we went 
“ on as fast as we could for thirty miles more. At our resting place, wc 
“ pitched our tents after the manner of Brinjaras, and examined our 
“ booty. We found it to consist of a thousand rupees’ worth of gold, 
“ silver ornaments, and bullion. We then began to sew up poor Gheesa’s 
“ wound, but before we could effect this, he died. We burned his body 
“ in the usuul mode at that place, and remained there two days to perform 
“ the funeral ceremonies. We then gathered up his bleached bones, and 
“ took them home to his family, to whom we gave two hundred rupees, 
“ being one-fifth of the whole booty. His son, Heeranund, is now one of 
“ your approvers. The remaining eight hundred rupees were all taken 
“ to refund the outlay for the expedition, and no division took place in 
“ consequence. GheeBa’s brother, Rutma, was with us, and presided at 
“ the funeral ceremonies; and he afterwards took the bones to the holy 
“ stream of the Ganges.” 

“ If any man, who has been wounded on the field of battle, or in a 
“ Decoitee, be taken bleeding to a place haunted by a spirit, the spirit 
“ gets very angry, and lays hold of him: he comes upon him in all 
“ manner of shapes, sometimes in that of a buffaloe, at others in that of 
“ a woman, sometimes in the air above, and sometimes from the 
“ ground below; but no one can see him except the wounded person he 
“ is angry with, and wants to punish. Upon Buch a wounded person, we 
“ always place a naked sword, or some other sharp steel instrument, as 
“ spirits are much afraid of weapons of this kind. If there be any good 
“ conjurer at hand to charm the spirits away from the person wounded, 
“ he recovers, but nothing else can save him. When the spirit seized 
“ Gheesa under the tree, we had unfortunately no conjurer of this kind, 
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“ and he, poor fellow, died in consequence. It was evident that a spirit 
“ had got hold of him, for he could not keep his head upright; it always 
“ fell down upon his right or left shoulder, as often as we tried to put 
“ it right; and he complained much of a pain in the region of the liver. 
“ We, therefore, concluded that the spirit had broken his neck, and was 
u consuming his liver.” 

On another occasion, when one of the members of his gang, 
Kunduna, was killed, they carried off the body, and thrust it into a 
porcupine’s hole on the road, after cutting off three of his fingers, to be 
thrown into the Ganges with due funeral ceremonies. “ Our reason for 
“ cutting off Kunduna’s fingers was,” says Ajeet Sing, “ that when any 
“•of our relations die, we burn them (if we can) on the banks of 
“ the Ganges, and throw their ashes into the holy stream. If it 
“ so happen that we cannot do this with the whole body, we cut off some 
“ of the fingers and burn them, and throw them into the stream in lieu of 
“ the whole. We gave Kunduna’s fingers to his mother, and she sent 
“ them with due offerings and ceremonies to the Ganges by the hands of 
“ the family priests. She gave this priest money to purchase a cow, to be 
“ presented to the priests in the name of her deceased son, and to distri- 
“ bute in charity to the poor, and to holy men. She got from us, for 
“ these purposes, eighty rupees over and above her son’s share of the 
“ booty. His widow and children continued to receive their usual shares 
“ of the booty acquired by the gang, for one year after his death. We 
“ always give the widow a share of the booty we acquire as long as she 
“ remains among us; but Kunduna’s widow left. us with her children 
“ twelve months after her husband’s death, and re-married into another 
“ colony.” 

Nuseebgir, in a conversation with me on the 28th September 1839, 
states, “ When wo speak of seeking omens from our gods, or Davey 
“ Deota, we mean the spirits of those of our ancestors who performed 
“ great exploits in Decoitoc in their day, gained a great name, and 
“ established lasting reputations. For instance, Mahajeet my grand- 
“ father, and Saheeba, his father, are called gods, and admitted to be so by 
“ us all. We have all of us some such gods to be proud of among our 
“ ancestors, we propitiate them, and seek for favorable omens from them, 
“ before we enter upon any of our enterprises. We sometimes propitiate 
“ the Sooruj Deota (sun god) and seek good omens from him. We get 
“ two or three goats or rams, and sometimes even ten or eleven, at the 
“ place where we determine to take the auspices, and having assembled the 
“ principal men of the gang, we put water into the mouth of one of them, 
“ and pray to the sun, and to our ancestors, thus—‘ Oh thou sun god! and 
“ oh all ye other gods! if we are to succeed in the enterprise we are 
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“ about to undertake, we pray you to cause those goats to shake their 
“ bodies.’ If they do not shake them after the gods have been thus duly 
“ invoked, the enterprise must not bo entered up6n, and the goats are 
“ not sacrificed. We then try the auspices with the wheat; we have a 
“ handful of wheat, a large shell, a brass jug, cloth and frankincense, 
“ (gogul) and scented wood (dhoop) to burn. We burn the frankin- 
“ cense and scented wood, and blow the shell; and taking out a pinch of 
“ the grains, put them on the cloth, and count them. If they come up 
“ odd, the omen is favorable ; and if even, it is bad. After this, which we 
“ call the auspices of the Akut, we take that of the Seearnee, or 
“ female jackal. If it calls on the left, it is good—if on the right, it is 
“ bad. If the Omens turn out favorable in all three trials, then we have 
“ no fear whatever; but if they are favorable in only one trial out of 
“ the three, the enterprise must be given up.” 

There was the same reciprocity of protection on the one side, and 
aid in money or servico on the other, between the Decoits of this class 
on the Chumbul, and the local authorities and landholders in their 
neighbourhood, as between those of the Oude forest and the local 
officers and authorities in that quarter. In describing an attack made 
upon the tent of a banker in the camp of the representative of the 
British Government, at the Court of Bhopaul, in the year A. 1). 1826, 
Ajeet Sing states:—“ About sixteen years ago, in the cold season, I set 
“ out from Humeerpoor in Indore, with thirty followers, in the disguise of 
“ Brinjaras, and proceeded towards the south with two hundred bullocks. 
“ We had two Brahmins with us to manage all our affairs with the 
“ Custom House and Police Officers along the roads, and to assist 
“us in mending our bags, so as to keep up the disguise. In three 
“ months, moving about slowly, waiting for something worth taking, 
“ we reached the bank of the Autonee river, three coss from Shoja- 
“ wulpoor, in the territory of the Nawab of Bhopaul, and there encamped. 
“ We sent on Bhcema and Hurehundcr to look out for booty, and they came 
“ back to us and reported, that the Nawab’s army was encamped not fur 
“ from the town, and had a banker among them of great wealth. The 
“ young Nawab had quarrelled with his mother-in-law, the Iicgentess of 
“ Bhopaul, and there was a small British force with him, with several 
“ European gentlemen, trying to effect a reconciliation between the parties. 
“ It was the year that Bhurtpoor was taken (1826). About nine o’clock 
“ we set out to attack him, leaving the two Brahmins and three of our 
“ clan to watch the bullocks, and about midnight we reached the camp. Wc 
“ were challenged as we passed along .the sentries, but wc told them that 
“ we were landholders come to pay our respects to His Highness the Nawab, 
“ and they permitted us to pass on. We attacked the banker’s tents, 
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“ robbed him of all the property we could find, and retired with it.* The 
“ banker was with the Nawab’s ministers, and his tent was pitched in the 
“ bazar of the camp, and the only person standing sentry over it was a chow* 
“ keedar. As soon as he saw us draw our swords, he made off, calling out 
“ as loud as he could ‘ robbers, robbere.’ The people inside were asleep, 
“ but as we entered and began to break open the boxes with our axes, 
“ they awoke and ran out screaming ‘ robbers, robbers;’ but the people of 
“ the camp thought the noise arose from a bazar squabble. We retreated 
“ with the booty by the road opposite to that by which we advanced 
“ through the camp to the attack, as we concluded that this would be 
“ guarded the moment that the alarm should be given. On our way out, 
“ we met a party going the rounds, and were obliged suddenly to disperse. 
“.Some of our party lost their road in the confusion, and it was late 
“ before they reached our bullocks. Soorja alias Phool Sing, the son of 
“ Jodh Sing, could not find the road at all, and was taken while trying to 
“ conceal himself near the camp. We examined the booty on reaching 
“ our camp, and found it to consist of about three thousand rupees’ worth 
“ of property in gold and silver ornaments, rupees of the coinage of 
“ Bhopaul, Chitore, Gwalior and Pertabghur, and cloths. We put all 
“ these things round our waists, drove the bullocks before us as fast as we 
“ could, and reaching home in safety, divided our booty. Sooija alias 
“ Phool Sing, when taken, had some of the plundered property upon him, 


* To Majoe SLEEMAN, 

Sib, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th ultimo, No. 188, 
giving covor to a copy of a deposition made by Ajeet Sing, relative to a Decoitce committed in the year 
18:26, in the viciuity of Shojawulpoor, and have now the pleasure to forward, for yuur information, the 
enclosed proceeding, with annexed paper*, from which you will observe, that the attack was msde on the 
Seth attached to tho camp of Mr. Maddouk, the Political Agent at Bhopaul, 

2nd. Prom the circumstanco of the Begum’s vukeel, with a number of followers, having been in 
attendance on the Agent at the time, thu informer has probably been led to make the mistake iu deposing 
that the Decoitee was committed on tho comp of the lute Nowab of Bhopaul. 

1 have, &o., 

(Signed) W. KIDDELE, Captain, 

Bhopaul P. Agent'* Offire , Selwrc, 

The '2nd Mag, 1840. 

Proceedings 29th April, from Captain Rlddoll, Political Agent, Bhopaul, in reply to a letter of the 
20th of last month, stating that on the 16th of January 1826, a Decoitee took place on Ramaookh Seth 
(banker,) in the bazar of the camp of Mr. Maddock, tho Political Agent at tho Court of Bhopaul,—that 
two men wore killed, and the banker bimself and three other persons wounded, and property to the valnu 
of about two ihousund rupees was takon off—that Motee Ram alia* Thoolsa, was the only man arrested; 
and that his deposition was taken on the following day, the 17th January—that he mentioned Ajeet Sing 
and Dana as the leaders of the gang, and that soldiers were sent after them; but owing to the collusion 
and romissness of the Karowlee authorities, Dana only was takon—that Phool Sing was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment on tho 3rd November 1831, and released on the expiration of that time. 
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“ and on being questioned, stated that Dana the lame, of Karowlee, who 
“ was a notorious Decoit leader of those parts, had sent him and his gang 
“ upon this enterprise. The Nawab wrote to the 'Karowlee Rajah, to 
“ request that he would secure and send this man to him. He did so : 
“ Dana was put into prison at Bhopaul, but he happened to be upon close 
“ terms of intimacy with the native agent, who resided at lvarowlee on the 
“ part of the British representative at the Court of Bhopaul, and through 
“ him, his friends spent three or four thousand rupees, and obtained his 
“ discharge. On reaching the British Representative at Bhopaul, Dana 
“ was confronted with his accuser Soorja, who persisted in declaring that 
“ he was the leader of the gang; but Dana stated that I was the leader, and 
“ offered to get me seized, if he were sent to the Jypoor Rajah with a 
“ request for aid. He was sent accordingly, but not finding ine as he 
“ expected, he wrote to Karowlee, to his friend, the agent of the British 
“ Representative, to say that I had died of the cholera morbus, which was 
“ then raging. The Jypoor Rajah was in consequence requested to send 
“ Dana to Karowlee, and on his arrival, the British Representative’s agent 
“ wrote to his master to say, that he, Dana, was a most respectable and 
“ inoffensive landholder, and had been wantonly seized and subjected to 
“ indignities, and soon got an order to see that he was released. As some 
“ compensation for the money he had got from Dana’s friends, he persuad- 
“ ed the minister of Karowlee and his master the Rajah, to give Dana, in 
“ rent-free tenure, the village of Pisola Pisolec, worth one hundred rupees 
“ a year, saying that he deserved it from them after having been subjected 
“ to so much indignity. Dana used to give the Rajah and his minister 
“ the Dhawa, (that is the husband of the woman who had nursed the 
“ Rajah in his infancy) many thousand rupees a year in presents, out of 
“ the booty his gang used to bring home from their expeditions, and he 
“ was now much pleased to think that he and the British Representative’s 
“ agent had got him out of the scrape so well, for when he sent Dana to 
“ Bhopaul, he was much afraid that Dana would disclose and get him into 
“ trouble. No one of our party was wounded in this affair, nor was any 
“ one that I know of, on the part of the banker. This Dana is now an 
“ officer in the Agra Police, and on intimate terms with the Cotwal of the 
“ city, and he does a good deal to screen his friends who are still at large.’’ 

These robbers always place themselves under the spcciul protection 
and guidance of some tutelary deity, for the particular enterprise on 
which they are about to enter; and they propitiate him by the usual 
sacrifices, offerings and prayers. Having projected an expedition, they 
take the auspices in the name of the deity they have chosen for the 
occasion; and when they have satisfied themselves from the omens that 
he is willing to guide them in it, they sacrifice a goat, and make such 
other offerings as seem to them most likely to please him and secure his 
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good offices. Some colonics prefer one of the Hindoo deities, and some 
another; but oil occasionally prefer moving under the immediate 
auspices of a little family deity of their own. This is the spirit of one 
of their ancestors, who mixes himself up with all the little worldly 
affairs of his descendants and their associates, and works evil or good for 
them, just as they may or may not give him the usual dose of flattery, 
offerings and sacrifices, that all such supernatural agents are supposed to 
require, at the hands of those mortals, who expect them either to abstain 
from injuries, or to confer benefits. Their mode of ascertaining which 
of their ancestors interests himself most in their affairs, is commonly 
this—whenever a person in a fever, or an epileptic fit, talks incoherently, 
the spirit of one or other of his ancestors is supposed to be upon him. 
If there be any doubt upon the point as to whose spirit it is, they throw 
down some grains of wheat or coloured glass beads, a pinch at a time, 
taking the name of the ancestor they suppose the most likely to be at 
work, and calling odd or even as they please. If the number proves to 
be as they call it, several times following, while that name is repeated, 
they feel secure of their family god, and proceed at once to sacrifice a 
goat or something else in his name, for gods, like men, must, they think, 
have something to eat and drink. These gods do not actually take a 
knife and fork at table, or, like Banquo's ghost, “ push men from their 
stoolsbut they fill the air above, and the fragrance of every savory 
dish is supposed to get into their nostrils and delight them, at the same 
time that the guests all sing their praises, and thank them for the 
promise of protection and guidance which they have condescended to give 
in the omens. The person supposed to be possessed, frequently mentions 
himself the name of some renowned ancestor of whom he is dreaming ; 
and talks of the mischief he has done and will still do, unless a shrine be 
dedicated, or suitable offerings made to him, and speaking in the first 
person, says, “ I am so and so, have done so and so, and will still do so 
and so, if so and so is not done for me.” Attention watches his lips, 
and conviction closes his periods ; and on such occasions, no further 
enquiry is made as to the real character of the spirit by whom the 
diseased person is animated. If a favorable change take place in the 
state of the sufferer during the sacrifice, or immediately after, not the 
slightest doubt remains as to the ancestor to whom the spirit belongs ; 
and he is henceforward held to be one of their tutelary gods, and is 
feasted and flattered in the usual manner, that he may always be ready 
to aid them in their enterprises. 

In all these eases, it is not the siek person who speaks or is 
supposed to speak, but the spirit who possesses him, and makes what use 
lie pleases of his tongue. Living as they commonly do in unhealthy 
jungles, there is never any want of persons to talk incoherently under 
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the influence of fever, and functional derangements of the womb, spleen, 
liver, and brain, and to supply the colonies with tutelary gods. Almost 
all other classes of robbers in India provide themselves with supernatural 
guides in a similar manner ; but it is not all that can form their Pan¬ 
theons out of their own family circles alone. The ancestors, who become 
gods, are those wha have most signalised themselves as robbers in the 
sublunary state, who have led their gangs in the most daring and 
profitable enterprises, and have been of the greatest renown in their day. 
These arc the men whose spirits are most likely to take a lively interest 
in the proceedings of their descendants, and to aid them in their difficul¬ 
ties as long as they follow the same honorable, or, as they call it, 
“ imperial trade," and pay them due honors ; their names are cited with 
admiration by the colonists in general, and recollected with pride by 
their descendants ; and it is not surprising that they should become promi¬ 
nent characters in the feverish dreams of the sick. If any member of 
the great family of Bowries, to which Budhuks, Bagrics, llagooras, Seear 
Marwars, and others belong, see any one of these renowned ancestors 
frequently in his dreams, he will take the visits as real, and sacrifice to 
the shade of the visitor ; and if he be a man of any influence, he will get 
the colony to do the same, in order to secure the good offices of their 
honored guests. Among Itoman Catholics, when young persons frequent¬ 
ly dream about their departed mothers or fathers, they are commonly 
taken to be real visitors, and the priests get a sum of money to provide a 
mass, and lay the perturbed spirits to rest. Among the Gonds of the 
woods and forests of Central India, the spirits of deceased parents are 
propitiated immediately after death, by the sacrifice of pigs or fowls, 
that they may not enter the service of the enemies of the family, and 
bring down misfortunes upon them. The spirit of the person killed by 
a tiger, is supposed, not only by the Gonds, but by the mass of the 
people, and even by the greater part of the educated classes, to ride upon 
the head of the monster, direct him to his prey, and warn him from 
danger. 


These household deities or guardian spirits of the Budhuk Deeoits, 
correspond precisely with the “ lares familiares” of the old Romans, who 
considered them to be the sons of virtuous men, who were permitted, as 
a reward for their good conduct in this life, to watch over the lives 
and fortunes of their descendants. This agency of departed spirits 
was recognised by Thales, Pythagoras, and many others of the principal 
philosophers of ancient Greece. Xenophon makes his hero “ Cyrus” 
say—“ If the souls of departed worthies did not watch over and 
“ guard their surviving fame, the renown of their illusti'ious actions 
“ would soon be worn out of the memory of man.” These Budhuk 
Deeoits are really as proud of their actions as Cyrus was of his ; and 
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they believe that they and their ancestors have been following the trade 
of heroes, kings and princes; and in their moments of abandonment , I have 
often heard them say—“ Our’s has been a ‘ Padshahee kam’—an imperial 
“ trade—we have attacked and seized boldly the thousands and hundreds 
“ of thousands, that we have freely and nobly spent; we have been all 
“ our lives wallowing in wealth and basking in freedom, and find it 
“ hard to manage with a few copper pice a day we get from you.” 

It is really difficult in India to draw ethically the line that shall 
separate the enterprises of the prince, at the head of his army, going out 
on his “ kingdom-taking” expedition, from those of the Decoit leader, at 
the head of his gang, going out on his treasure-taking enterprises. Both 
take the auspices in due form before they set out, after the close of the 
rainy season, to ascertain whether their deities approve or not of their 
undertakings ; and when they find the omens favorable, the one thinks 
his enterprise as pleasing to the deity as the other ; both go to rob, the 
one a capital and a prince, after devastating a whole country and indis¬ 
criminately murdering the innocent and unoffending inhabitants ; the 
other a Government treasury, or a rich merchant’s store-rooms ; both 
are idolized by their followers, who never trouble their consciences 
with inconvenient questions about the justice or the injustice of the 
attack, as long as the expediency is made clear to them, and they 
have their purses filled, and their self-love flattered. Both are sure of 
the love and esteem of the circles in which they move, as long as success 
attends their enterprises. When Bukshee returned with his gang, after 
the attack upon the Ex-Peshwa’s treasury, “ The women of the colony," 
says Odda, “ came out some distance, as usual, to welcome us, singing and 
“ playing upon various instruments of music; and we gave them fifteen 
“ of the Peshwa’s gold mohurs, and twenty of his rupees to purchase 
“ sweetmeats." Alexander, Jungez Khan, Tymour, Nadir Shah, the 
Peshwa himself, Soindhea, Ilolcar, Ameer Khan, and their armies, were 
all in reality as much robbers, in deed and in motive as Bukshee and his 
gang from the Oudc forest; they all drove an imperial trade, and it is 
not surprising that amidst such a medley of imperial traders as India 
has presented through the whole period of its history, the Budhuk 
leaders should aspire to the title. 

“ The absence of hope,” says an Arabian philosopher, “ is the 
“ repose of the mind.” Take away all hope of attaining or enjoying an 
object, and the imagination ceases to dwell upon it—it ceases to be an 
object of desire, and the mind sinks into a state of calm acquiescence, 
and looks around for other objects of pursuit. It is by taking from the 
Native Chiefs of India, who had been so long accustomed to this imperial 
trade, the hope of enriching and aggrandising themselves by depreda* 
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tions upon their neighbours, that the British supremacy has become the 
great benefactor of its immense population. The peace and security of 
surrounding countries were continually disturbed by the exclusive 
military spirit produced, from time to time, by the predatory ability, 
energy, and ambition of individual Chiefs, and fostered by the facility, 
in the absence of any controlling paramount power, with which he collect¬ 
ed and organized gangs, and seized and devastated the countries around 
him. The British Government has, by slow degrees, become that para¬ 
mount power. Under the consciousness of its superior military organi¬ 
zation, the imaginations of the Native Chiefs cease to dwell upon the 
images of foreign conquests, and “ the pomp and circumstance of 
glorious warand, under the assurance of its justice and forbearance, 
they will, by degrees, seek the love of their people, by cultivating atnorig 
them the arts of peace, and forming works of ornament and utility, 
instead of that of their disorderly retainers in the promise of pillage and 
extension of dominion: that is, if we do not, by intermeddling in their 
internal administration and domestic affairs, (as we are too prone to do), 
deprive them of all pride and pleasure in governing well. 

The evil of this “ imperial trade” of invading the dominions of 
others, was not so much in the carnage and devastations committed by 
the invading armies, as in the consequences of destroying existing 
governments, without substituting others in their places, and leaving 
the invaded countries a prey to the anarchy, which inevitably followed. 
In the disorders which attended and followed such invasions, hundreds 
became the leaders of reckless bands of robbers, and inspired with the 
hope of rising by their means to “ principalities and powers,” and ages 
passed, before one was found with the energy and ability required to 
re-organise an efficient government, and reduce the unquiet spirits to 
the necessity of co-operating in the restoration of order and peace. The 
British Government has avoided this great evil, by either upholding and 
supporting, in the exercise of its functions, the government of. the 
country it conquered, or immediately substituting its own ; and in 
either case, the mass of the people and the country have escaped the 
terrible consequences of the success of less civilized conquerors. 

If we could apply the maxim of the Arabian philosopher to the 
leaders of banditti, as well as we have applied it to the Native Chiefs, 
who commanded predatory armies, we should soon convert “ their 
swords into ploughshares”, by reducing their minds to that state of 
repose, which arises from the absence "of all hope of being any longer able 
to indulge in their favourite sporting propensities. If we could once 
impress upon the minds of common robbers the assurance, that arrest, 
conviction, and punishment, would inevitably follow crime, their imagi- 
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nations would cease to dwell, as they now do, upon the property of 
others, and the caresses and distinctions which follow their successful 
enterprises. They were numerous, and our districts, as well aB those of 
Native Chiefs, were over-run by gangs of robbers and assassins, because 
the chances were ten to one against arrest after crime, and again ten to 
one against conviction after arrest; and consequently one hundred to 
one against final punishment. The prosecutors and their witnesses, on 
the contrary, were sure of punishment. Dragged through Court after 
Court, and Sessions after Sessions, often with indignities that made them 
the sport of the robber and the assassin themselves, they commonly thought 
themselves supremely blessed if suffered by the Police to abstain from 
prosecution, though they had lost all their property, been themselves 
Wounded, and had some dear relatives killed in the attack. There are 
few in India who have not, some time or other, heard those whose dearest 
relatives have been killed, and their all taken from them, in an attack 
by a band of Decoits, who have been arrested, cry bitterly and say, that 
their first losses and sufferings had been great, but not so great as those 
which were inflicted upon them, as they were thus dragged from Court 
to Court, and Sessions to Sessions, at seasons when the subsistence of their 
families for the whole year depended upon their uninterrupted labours 
for a month or two during the season of tillage. 

Much has no doubt been done to remedy this intolerable evil, under 
which the people of our dominions formerly suffered so much, by that 
great measure of the much-abused Lord William Bentinck, which sub¬ 
stituted Sessions Judges in every district for the Courts of Circuit over 
many. Every district now enjoys the great advantage of a Sessions 
Judge ; but much remains still to be done, before we shall take from the 
robbers the hope, and from the prosecutors and witnesses the fear, which 
encourages the growth of gang robbers of all descriptions in India. It 
was a common practice, when the Magistrate issued his order to have the 
witnesses for the prosecution sent in, for the Thanudar or other Police 
officer to have them all seized as so many felons, and penned together 
at his Thana like so many sheep in a fold, till the whole were ready;and 
then to chalan , or send them off, using the same term in his report, as he 
uses when sending in a batch of felons, lie began his seizures in the 
evening, when men usually returned home from the labours of the day ; 
and the witnesses all remained permed up till the time for starting in the 
morning, if not longer. Kich bankers, wealthy merchants, great land¬ 
holders, sweepers, scavengers, all crammed together, until the wealthy 
and respectable purchased their freedom for a “ consideration." If the 
Thanadar was asked why he treated witnesses in this manner, he 
replied, that the men required would make off as soon as they knew that 
they were to be summoned to the Court, unless seized and confined by 
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the Police; and that it was impossible to secure their attendance with 
less rigour than he exercised. If the robbers escaped conviction, which 
they were very likely to do, in spite of all the proof available, they were 
almost sure to wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses, by murdering 
them, or some members of their families, and robbing and burning down 
their houses, to deter others from presuming to appear against them in 
Court. This they could easily do, where witnesses live in such a defence¬ 
less state, as the inhabitants of towns and villages generally do in India. 

Sportsmen in India know that herdsmen and others, who live in the 
jungles for the whole or certain seasons of the year, will not point out to 
them the lairs of tigers, which they have seen, unless they know them to 
be well provided with arms and elephants, and sure marksmen, so that 
the animal shall have no chance of escape, under the persuasion, that, if 
they do escape, he will wreak his vengeance upon them for doing so. 
This feeling pervades the people, who live in or frequent the jungles in 
all parts of India that I have seen; and, I believe, the disinclination, on 
the part of witnesses, to give evidence in our Courts against atrocious 
offenders from the same apprehension, pervades the people all over India, 
where the defenceless state of the people renders the escape of felons, 
from flaws in the indictment, far more terrible than in England and 
other countries, where person and property are more secure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


In the latter end of 1838, the Governor General, Lord Auckland, 
who was at Simla, and retained in his own hands the government of the 
N. W. Provinces, determined to unite the office of Commissioner for 
the suppression of Decoitee to that of the General Superintendent of 
measures for the suppression of Thuggee throughout India, which had 
been found very efficient and successful; and 1 received charge of the 
office, on the 12th of February 1839, from Mr. Hugh Fraser, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. I had become aware, that the Budhuk fraternity 
was the most formidable class of professional gang robbers in all India, 
and that their colonies north of the river Jumna, were located chiefly in 
the forest which bordered the Oude dominion to the north, and the 
Nepaul Hills to the south, the districts of Rohilcund and thoso of 
Aleegur, Mozuffcrnuggur and Saharunpoor in the Dooab, or delta of the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna; and moved by head quarters from Jubul- 
poor on the Nurbudda, to Mooradabad in Rohilcund, which I consider¬ 
ed to be the central point, from which I could best superintend the 
operations of my Assistants in pursuit of these gangs. 


These Assistants were stationed at the places noted in the margin,* 
_ and ready to move to any point 

within their respective circles. They 
were all invested with the powers of 
Joint Magistrates within the dis¬ 
tricts in which they resided, and had 
concurrent jurisdiction within all 
the other districts comprised within 
their respective divisions. In Native 
States, they acted under the control of the European political func¬ 
tionaries accredited at the different Native Courts, in the same manner as 
they acted under that of the judicial authorities in the districts of our 
own provinces. Their means were such as they had heretofore employ¬ 
ed exclusively in the suppression of the Thug associations, with some small 
addition to their office establishments for the conduct of the new duties. 


' 1. Captain Reynold* and Limit. Charles llrown 
at Jnbulpore. 

2. Captain YV. M. Ramsay at Cliupro. 

». Captain »J. Graham at Agra. 

4. Captain Whiltdbrd nt Monrshedabad. 

5. Lioutmmnt Milas at Moorut. 

6. Lieutenant Birch at Ajmore. 

7. Captain Baton at Lucknow. 

8. Captain Sloonmn at. Goruokpoor. 

9. Captain Riddell at Indore. 


My predecessor had been occupied in pursuit of the local and occa¬ 
sional Deceits, and had acquired and recorded no information regarding 
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the great professional and hereditary classes. He had arrested two 
Budhuks on the estate of the Rajah of Ivottar, in the Shahjehanpore 
district, and two more in that of Budown, in Eohilcund ; but he hud 
elicited from them no information of any value. There was no proof 
forthcoming against them, of any specific offence ; and, though they were 
aware that they were known to be robbers by profession, they appre¬ 
hended nothing more than a limited confinement, on a requisition of 
security for their future good behaviour, which they would find no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining from the Rajah of Ivottar, or the many 
other influential landholders, who found them such valuable tenants, where 
the Police happened to be lax, or purchased over by the gang to its 
interest, as it very frequently was, in our territories as well as in those 
of Native Chiefs. Ghazee was one of the Budhuks he had captured ; 
and Sorjuna, the brother of his wife, left his colony in the Oude Turae, 
and went to Mr Fraser, at Delhi, in the latter end of 1838, in consequence 
of a dispute with his associates. He intended avenging himself upon 
them by a full disclosure, and all the aid he could give against them- 
Finding, however, that his sister’s husband, Ghazee, and the rest had yet 
disclosed nothing, and that the Commissioner was too much occupied at 
that time to attend to him, he returned to his friends in the Oude 
forest to wait a more favorable opportunity. They suspected his designs, 
and had become aware of his visit to Mr. Fraser, and on his return, 
Toolsee, one of the leaders of his gang, stabbed him through the side 
with a knife, while another cut him down with his sword, and he died on 
the spot. 

Mota Jcmadarnee, the sister of Chutula, a leader already named, 
was with Mr. Fraser on the pretence of giving him information ; hut she 
gave him less regarding the movements of her friends, than she gave them 
regarding those of the Commissioner and his establishments. In trans¬ 
ferring her services to me, Mr. Fraser said, that he believed no person 
in India, could give more of the information we required than she could ; 
but he had been able to elicit little of it. It was evident that a different 
course was necessary, and the means were available. A11 my Assistants 
were instructed to collect as many as they could of the Budhuk Decoits 
confined under sentence, or under a requisition of security, in the different 
Jails throughout the country, as well in those of Native Chiefs, as in 
our own; and the requisite authority was obtained from our own 
Government and from the Native sovereigns. Captain Paton got no 
less than fifty from the Lucknow Jail; Captain Ramsay got many of 
Miterban Sing’s gang from the different Jails around him; Captain 
Graham got some from Gwalior, and our own Jails ; Captain Riddell got 
some from Indore arid Bhopaul; and the other officers all got some. 
All were invited to record narratives of their lives, and the names of all 
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who had been associated with them in the different Decoities recorded in 
their narratives, and of all the prominent characters of the fraternity 
known to them. In the mean time all the means at their disposal were 
employed in pursuit of those still at large and at their trade, and we had 
soon a vast fund of information recorded. From the narratives, a general 
register was formed of all the Budhuk Decoits still at large, in all parts of 
India, with the Decoities in which each of them was declared to have 
been engaged, and the names of those, who, at all the different places, 
had deposed to them, without the possibility of collusion, or communi¬ 
cation with each other. 

I succeeded in arresting a great many in the different parts of the 
field, which I had reserved to myself, comprising all Rohilcund, and the 
Delta between the Ganges and Jumna ; and of all, who seemed disposed 
to give me useful information, I formed a small colony near my resi¬ 
dence at Moradabad, called “ Budukpoora.” Here they were comfort¬ 
ably lodged with their wives and families, whom I invited to reside with 
them. They had a little independent society of their own, and were no 
longer subject to the taunts and threats of their friends, assured that 
they would be all well fed, clothed, and protected, as long as they told 
me the whole truth that I wished to elicit from them, and nothing but 
the truth. They soon found that the depositions taken by the other 
officers of the department at distant points, enabled me to detect false 
statements ; and that their status with me in the new colony depended 
upon their disclosing truly all they knew; and every one was anxious to 
attain the highest status. Their narratives, taken down by me, were sent 
not only to the different officers under me to be collated with those 
taken down by them in regard to the Decoities committed, and the 
persons by whom they were perpetrated, and the relationship and con¬ 
nection by marriage between the leaders and members of the different 
gangs; but to the Magistrates and other local authorities in the districts, 
where the Decoities were stated to have taken place, to ascertain whether 
they had really taken place as described or not. 

Some of these narratives described a life of crime, extending to 
thirty, forty, and even fifty years, after the deponents had attained the 
age, when youth are permitted to go out with a gang on Decoitee, or 
from eighteen to twenty years. Thugs were in the habit of taking out 
their sons and relations at a much earlier ago, to get a share of the 
booty ; and this they could do with safety, as their crimes were conceal, 
ed with the burial of their victims, and they did not require the same 
maturity of strength and courage in all the members of their gangs ; but 
the Budhuks committed their attacks with open violence as soon as 
night set in, and had to retire with their booty, and place the greatest 
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possible distance between themselves, and the place nttacked before they 
rested. They walked as fast as they could the whole night, and the 
greater part of the next day, before they ventured to rest, or to examine 
their spoil, dividing it according to the weight and strength of the 
different members, so that the movements might be as rapid as 
possible. They had often to seize their spoil from strong, brave, and 
well armed guards, and to enter large towns and scale high walls, and 
required that every one should be strong, brave, and well trained to act 
his part in the post assigned to him, so that they might, like good 
soldiers, feel perfect confidence in each other’s support, under all circum¬ 
stances of difficulty and danger. If"«one were left behind in their 
retreat, he might be seized, and frightened into a confession, danger¬ 
ous to the safety of all, and they could not venture to take with 
them any but such as were strong and well trained to move rapidly 
long journeys of from thirty to forty miles, without halting for rest or 
refreshment. 

The precision with which the oldest men recorded the Dccoities, at 
which they had assisted during their whole lives, was often wonderful. 
Lucka, one of the leaders of the Oude Turac gangs, arrested by me in 
Rohilcund, described forty-nine Decoities, at which he had been present 
during his career of twenty-five years. The local authorities, to whom I 
sent his narrative,mentioned forty-one as having been perpetrated precisely 
as he described them, though some of them took place near Calcutta, some 
four or five hundred miles from the bivouac in the Oude forest, from which 
the gang had set out ; but eight of these Dacoities were declared by the 
Magistrates and other local authorities, never to have taken place at all. 
After repeated references, with fuller information, some of the robberies 
were stated to have taken place, though the records of the case had been 
lost in the Magistrates’ offices, or they had never been before reported to 
the authorities, the Police having yielded to the solicitations of the 
persons robbed, and withheld their report. Five were still unaccounted 
for, and Lucka was sent to the places to point out the very houses 
attacked, when the parties robbed, acknowledged the truth of his state¬ 
ment, and explained how the local authorities had been kept in ignorance 
of the losses they had sustained in lives and property. Every Decoitee, 
described by him in his narrative, was at last found to have taken place 
precisely as he had described it; and knowing the rigid test to which 
these narratives would be subjected, and how much the status of each 
narrator, with me and my co-adjutors in the cause, depended the truth, 
every one was anxious to make his as accurate as possible. Ramjcct, a 
leader of the Chumbul colonies, described thirty-eight Decoities, at which 
he had assisted in the course of twenty-seven years, and thirty-four were 
found, on a reference to local authorities, to have taken place as he 
described them. Ajeet Sing, a leader of the Chumbul colonies, described 
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twenty-three committed by him in the course of his career of twenty-two 
years, and eighteen were found to have taken place as described by him. 
Buldeo, a leader of the Oude forest gangs, mentioned thirty-nine at which 
he had assisted in the course of thirty-three years, and twenty-six were in 
the same manner found to have really taken place as described. I was 
unable to send any other of the narrators to the different scenes of the De- 
coities mentioned in their narratives over so vast afield, embracing all the 
countries between the rivers Jumna, Nerbudda, and Indus, the Himmaleh 
Mountains, or, I believe, the whole would have been verified as those of 
Lucka were. 

All the other narratives were subjected to the same scrutiny, and 
found to be, for the most part, equally accurate ; but in all it was found, 
that the narratives of the leaders of gangs were much more accurate than 
those of their followers, or subordinate members of gangs, who seemed to 
have less regard for their character and status in their new vocation. The 
same steadiness of character, which had raised men to the rank of leaders of 
gangs, now rendered them the safest guides in their new character of 
assistants in the suppression of their system, when they were satisfied 
that Government had resolved to sustain the attack and finally put down 
the system ; and that they would be protected, fed and clothed, and have 
their families with them as long as they continued to record all they 
knew about their associates in crime, and accused no innocent person. 
I have never known a European-sportsman narrate more accurately the 
events of a sporting excursion in India, in which he felt the deepest 
interest, with more accuracy and minuteness, than the oldest of these 
men have narrated to me those of Decoitee expeditions, in which they 
had been engaged in their youth. This arises from the religious cere¬ 
monies necessary before enterprizes are entered upon—the preparations 
required to fix upon a proper place for attack, and to estimate the obsta¬ 
cles to be surmounted, and to insure success—the disguises assumed, and 
varying with the occasions—the separation and re-union of parties in the 
advance and retreat, to conceal their character—the systematic distri¬ 
bution of parties to cover and conduct the attack, and protect the 
retreat—the constant talk about the purts each had to sustain, and the 
manner in which it had been sustained, and about the amount and divi¬ 
sion of the spoil—all tending to impress the events of an expedition 
strongly [on the mind, whilst intermarriage exclusively among themselves, 
tends to give to every man a knowledge of the character and relationship 
not only of the numbers of his own gang, but of those of the whole 
fraternity. Every Budhuk Deceit can, at the instant, tell one the 
“ gote,” or tribe, to which any other member of his gang, or colony, 
belongs, the family into which he has married, and the name and charac¬ 
ter of all his relatives and connexions by marriage. I have stated that 
no member of one gote, or tribe, can be united in marriage to another of 
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the same gote, among the Budhuk fraternity, or among any other frater¬ 
nity of Hindoos ; they must seek wives or husbands in some other gote, 
or have none at all. They spend large sums in their marriage ceremo¬ 
nies, which are generally undertaken after successful expeditions ; and 
many colonies are commonly invited to unite and assist at the marriage 
of a son or daughter of a leader, while the whole of the colony are inva¬ 
riably invited to assist at that of a son or daughter of the humblest of the 
members.* 

While engaged in these enquiries, and in recording the results, a 
respectable looking woman was one morrfing introduced to me by her 
cousin, one of the principal members of my little Budhuk community, as 
the wife of a noted leader of the gangs, by name Ghureeba, the son of 
Nuseeba, who had, she said, been long in the Jubulpore Jail, under the 
assumed name of Motee, and would, she thought, be glad to assist mo if 
invited to Moradabad. This man was one of the principal leaders of the 
gang, which caught the treasure escort in the net, (as already described) 
in the Goruckpoor district, and I was not aware that I had ever seen 
him. 1 now for the first, time heard, that he had been for some years in 
the Jubulpore Jail. He had been arrested in 1834, by the Magistrate of 
Jounpoor, at the head of a gang of seventeen persons on their return to 
the Oude forest with a portion of the booty acquired in an expedition to 
the eastward ; and the whole were made over to a party of mine, then in 
the district in search of Thugs, to be taken to Jubulpore, on strong 
suspicion of their being of that class. It was manifest that they had 
been engaged in gang robbery, and several of the Thug approvers 
deposed to having met them while out on their expeditions, and to 
having known them to be gang robbers, though of what class they could 
never discover. The leader, under the assumed name of Motee, remain¬ 
ed doggedly silent, in spite of all efforts on my part, and that of Captain 
Charles Brown, to induce him to tell us who and what he really was ; 
but during some misunderstandings among them, two of his followers 
deposed to their having been engaged in gang robbery, and all associated 
together as robbers, though of what class they would not say, nor would 
they depose to any particular Decoitee, which could be verified by a 
reference to local authorities. There was, however, abundance of 
evidence to justify the Sessions Judge, before whom they were committed, 
in considering them as gang robbers by profession, and passing an order 
for their confinement in the Jubulpore Jail, on a requisition of security 
for their future good behaviour, and this order was passed, and repeated 

* I had made out genealogical tables of all the principal Thug families throughout India. They were 
all numbered, and the number of the table to which he belonged was inserted opposite the mum* of every 
member in the General "Register of Thugs, so that his relationship to others could be at once discovered 
by k reference to this table. This has not been done with the Deooit families. 
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at the prescribed intervals, as the required security could never be 
produced. 

Applications were made for Motee’s release to the Magistrate of the 
Bariclly district, by his father, Nuseeba, who was stated to have rendered 
him good service in his Police duties; but as the Magistrate could urge 
nothing in favor of Motee’s character, it was not thought safe to release 
him. He and his party were now sent for to Moradabad, and finding, 
that so many of their nearest relations had told me all they knew, and 
recorded narratives of their lives and adventures, they all did the same, 
and added greatly to my stock of information. It was then that Motee, 
alias Ghurceba, first told me of his having contrived the capture of the 
Goruckpoor treasure party in the net ; and accompanied Moneea, the 
widow of Miterban, in the enterprize against the treasure on its way 
to the capital of Nipaul. About the same time Lueka was one day 
brought into my Court, dressed out as one of the monastic order of 
Byragies, with ashes over his body, and a house of peacock’s feathers on 
his back. He had been arrested by one of my parties, in the Philibeet 
district, near the Oude forest, at the suggestion of one of the Budhuk 
approvers, who did not know him personally ; but observed a degree of 
inquietude in his eye and movements, that indicated he could not bo 
what he pretended. He exclaimed loudly, when brought before me, of 
the injustice of subjecting persons of his high sanctity of character, to 
the degradation of arrest and search. His face was covered with ashes, 
but his voice betrayed him. (Jhureeba walked up to him, and putting 
his hand upon his shoulder, and looking in his face with a smile, said 
“ Lucka, my old friend, these tricks won’t serve us any longer, they have 
“ told the sahib all about it, and our only chance now is in making a 
“ clean breast of it.” Lucka looked for a short time to the right and to 
the left, and finding many of his relations and old friends all smiling at 
his disguise, he quietly disencumbered himself of his house of peacock’s 
feathers, and consented to become one of the new community. He had 
been-over to a colony, on the Chumbul, to marry one of his daughters ; 
and was now on his way back to the Oude forest, with his wife and 
children, moving along in the same direction, but at a little distance 
before or behind, so as to appear to be altogether unconnected with him. 
They were sent for, and the whole were comfortably lodged in Buduk- 
poora ; and he became one of the most trustworthy men of his class, 
that I have ever had to deal with, lie and Ghurceba are now officers 
in the Police, and neither of them has been found to betray, or abuse 
his trust in any situation. 

Ajeet Sing was sent to me from Agra, by order of the Supreme 
Court of the N. W. Provinces, or Sudder Nizainut, Adawlut, by whom he 
had been acquitted of the specific. Decoitee, on which he had been 
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committed for trial before them. On the 30th of October, a gang of 
sixty Budhuk Deeoits, from the colonies, on the Chumbul, under Bamjeet, 
the son of Dana, committed a daring Decoitee oh a wealthy iron¬ 
monger’s shop, in the town of Agra, near the residence of the then 
Governor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and carried off property to the value of 
about six thousand rupees. The Magistrate, Mr. Mansell, was naturally 
exceedingly anxious to trace the perpetrators ; and Dana, who was then 
employed in the Agra Police, under the Kotwal, Shekh Gholam Hoscyn, as 
an intelligencer upon a salary of eight rupees a month, took advantage 
of the opportunity to avenge himself on Ajeet Sing for former supposed 
wrongs. He told the Kotwal, that this Decoitee had been committed by 
Ajeet Sing’s gang ; and Ajeet Sing himself, with nineteen of his followers, 
were, in consequence, arrested in the Purguna of Hindone, by a detach¬ 
ment of horse sent in pursuit of them by Mr. Mansell. The evidence 
against them arraigned by the Kotwal seemed all very clear. He thought 
that his position depended upon their conviction, since the Magistrate 
was so anxious to discover the real perpetrators of this daring outrage, 
committed under the very eyes of the Lieutenant Governor, and in concert 
with Dana, and his son, Ramject, who had been the leader of the gang in 
this affair, he did his best to make the evidence appear conclusive against 
Ajeet Sing and his gang. The case was referred by the Agra Sessions 
Judge for final orders to the Supreme Court at Allahabad ; and Ajeet 
. Sing sent the cleverest of his wives, with an attorney, an old friend of his 
from Jypoor, to have the discrepancies in this evidence pointed out. 

I Hscrepaneies there certainly were, but what she uud the attorney did to 
have them pointed out, 1 know not. Certain it is, that the evidence 
against her husband and his followers, did not appear satisfactory, and 
they were all acquitted ; but as it was clear that they were all Deeoits 
by profession, the Court ordered that they should be sent to me at Mora- 
dabad; as I was said to have collected evidence sufficient to convict them 
of other offences, or, at least, to justify their detention on the requisition 
of security. 

Ajeet Sing arrived at Moradubad in June 1831), and I had many 
conversations with him and his followers ; but could not prevail upon him 
to disclose any thing, as he saw that I had with me but few of the Chumbul 
Deeoits, and such as I had, had never taken any prominent part in their 
expeditions, or been engaged with him in any enterprise. At last, T 
was obliged to order his committal as a Deeoit leader by profession, with 
a view to his detention in Jail, on a requisition of security, as it was 
manifest, that he was not a man, who could be released with safety, l ie 
had abundance of money to purchase friends, and was notoriously, after 
Gujraj, the most daring and able leader of all the Bagree, alias Budhuk, 
Deeoit gangs, west of the Jumna. lie had gone olf t wo stages towards 
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Agra, when he requested the officer of the guard to take him back to me, 
that he might make a clean breast of it at once. The officer applied to 
me for orders, and he was told to bring him back. He then told me in 
a private conversation, that, if I would put my right hand in his, and 
promise him protection, and such consideration as I thought compatible 
with his safe keeping, he would tell me all that he knew, and serve me 
faithfully. I did so, and he then recorded a narrative of his life, which 
has since been printed, and often quoted in these pages. It is, I believe, a 
faithful record of his recollections, with one exception, in which he men¬ 
tions having been present at the Decoitee committed on a party of 
merchants at Ameergur, in ilajpootana. He was not present in that 
affair, as he afterwards acknowledged, but some of his followers were, 
and he shared in the booty. His description of the affair is a correct 
one, but he got it from those of his followers, who were really present. 

I fulfilled my engagements to him, as he fulfilled all his pledges to 
me, and when he had done all the service I required of him in the 
pursuit of his associates on the Chumbul, I placed him in the Banda 
Military Police Battalion, commanded by Major Ferris. lie was employ¬ 
ed during the Bundelcund insurrection under Captain Parker, and by 
his gallantry and good conduct rose to the rank of a Toinandar, or Com¬ 
mander of a Company, and was killed in an attempt to arrest the rebel 
Rajah of Jytpoor, in the month of April 1844. I have seldom seen a man, 
whom I would rather have with me in scenes of peril and difficulty. On 
one occasion he was sent with a squadron, under Captain Studdy, of the 
8th Light Cavalry, to arrest the chief leader of the insurgents in Bundel¬ 
cund, named Kutnodc Sing, the uncle of the rebel Rajah of Jytpoor; 
Kurnode Sing had been protected by the Rajah of Bijawur, with whom 
he was closely connected by marriage, and had been traced by Ajeet 
Sing to a small village, where the Bijawur Rajah's wife was engaged in 
the ceremonies of a marriage, at which Kurnode Sing and his wife were to 
assist.. The Squadron left the Nowgong Cantonments in the evening, and 
marching all night, reached the village before daybreak in the morning, 
and surrounded the house iir which all the marriage party were sleeping. 
Kurnode Sing, however, contrived to escape out of a back door, and when 
Captain Studdy and the other European officers with him entered the 
house, they found nothing but women, with their robes thrown over 
their heads to hide their faces. 

Captain Studdy became very angry with Ajeet Sing, and told him 
that he deserved to be punished for having brought so large a body of 
troops such a distance, on false information. Seeing this, the Bijawur 
Rajah’s people became very clamorous for his punishment, declaring that 
the Rajah’s family could never recover from the indignity offered to his 



wife by this outrageous infcritsion upon her privacy, for she was one of 
the ladies present and covered with her robe. Ajeet bore all the anger 
and reproach heaped upon him wiStfotet speaking, while he fixed his 
keen eye upon all the females, one liter the other. At last, when Cap¬ 
tain Studdy and the other officers were about to leave the room, indig¬ 
nant at having been brought so far on so useless an errand, Ajeet Sing 
threw his turban at his feet and implored him to take with him the 
woman he should point out, and save him from disgrace and punishment. 
He then walked up to one of the females, and pointed her out to Captain 
Studdy, and said, “ If this is not the wife of the rebel Kumode Sing, I 
will forfeit not only my commission buff my life”. Ajeet Sing’s repu¬ 
tation for sagacity was so great, and he appeared so earnest and con¬ 
vinced that he was right, that Captain Studdy ordered the lady to enter 
a litter prepared for her, and accompany him to the Cantonments, which 
she did, taking her daughter with her. Sim was in reality the person 
Ajeet Sing had taken her for, and she and her daughter were treated 
with so much kindness and consideration, that she soon after prevailed 
upon her husband to surrender. How he had discovered her to be the 
wife of the insurgent leader seemed a mystery to all present, and all that 
Ajeet Sing could say, was that she seemed to manifest more anxiety 
than any other to escape observation. Such is the sagacity of men, 
naturally quick, trained up in such scenes of strife and peril. The 
Rajah of Bijawur, instead of complaining, acknowledged the indiscretion 
of his wife, and apologized for it; and when Kumode Sing surrendered, 
he, at my request, provided for him and his family. But I must men¬ 
tion, that these robbers, by profession, have never been known to offer 
any other violence or insult to females, than to make them give up 
any gold ornaments that they may have about their persons. In all my 
enquiries into the character, habits, and conduct of these gangs, 1 have 
never found an instance of a female having been otherwise disgraced 
or insulted by them. They are all Hindoos, and this reverence for the 
sex pervades all Hindoo society, and is not, like that of Alexander, 
the favorite hero of history, confined to those of royal descent—it is 
extended to the females of all grades and all creeds.* Ajeet Sing’s only 
son is now a promising young man, in good service, and provides well 
for his mother. 

* 

Ajeet Sing’s owp account of his trial for the attack on the iron¬ 
monger shop, Is contained in his printed narrative, and is as follows : 

“ Font months afeer the Sewdaspore affair, Bbowanee Johur, of 
“ Dokawlee, in Rurowlee, jDana and Ramjeet, Luchmun. Mohajeet and 
“ Laljeefc, committed *tii6 Decoitee in the ironmonger’s shop in Agra. 

S HI •* 

a The Pindaroe gang* were an exoepfion to this rule, but their leaden and most prominent eharwrtnn, 
and indeed thegjeat hmm «f them. Ward Mueulmane, and they war* monatari of their kind. 
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“ Sheikh Goolam Ilosaen, the Kotwal of the city of Agra, whose family 
“ resided at Koel, was on terms of intimacy with Dana and the other 
“ Budhuks, who formerly resided at Koel, undare related to Puli up Sing 
“ Jemadar ; and, I believe, it was through this intimacy, that they com- 
“ mitted this Deeoitee. Dana afterwards became an officer on the 
“ Kotwul’s Police establishment, and got Mr. Mansell, the Kotwal of the 
“ city, and the Serishtadar of his Court, to go, with troopers, in pursuit of 
“ me, to Nacn-ka-Jhirna in Ilindone, where J was arrested with some 
“ nineteen others. The Kotwal distributed live hundred rupees among 
“ the Native officers of the Magistrate's Court, with a view to get me 
“ convicted of this Deeoitee, as" he was to be dismissed by orders from 
“ the Sudder Court, if he did not seize the perpetrators within three 
“ months. The Kotwal sent for Dana, who then resided at Rajaka- 
“ pooru, the village which he had got in rent-free tenure from the 
“ Kurowlee Rajah, and got him a post in his own establishment, at. a 
“ salary of eight rupees a month. lie persuaded the Kotwal that my 
“ gang had committed this Deeoitee, and I was, in consequence, seized. 
“ On reaching Agra, I used to attend the Magistrate’s Court during the 
“ day, and to be very closely confined all night by the Kotwal, who 
“ wanted me to acknowledge that I had committed the Deeoitee. 1 told 
“ him that it had been committed by Ids friend Dana, and that I would, 
“ if be wished it, get, abundance of proof to the truth of what I asserted, 
“ but be persisted in saying that nothing but a confession on my part 
“ would satisfy him. 1 protested my innocence to Mr. Mansell, but I 
“ did not tell him that 1 knew Dana and his friends had committed the 
“ Deeoitee, lest be might question me too closely as to bow I came to 
“ know it, and discover that f was a person of some note among the 
“ Deceit gangs. Dana and the Kotwal gave fifty rupees to Clieyna, a 
“ Budhuk, who is nowhere, and Radhukishun, a Brahmin, since released, 
“ and prevailed upon them to declare that I had been engaged with 
“ them in the Deeoitee, and they got six persons, who were seized with 
“ me, to declare that they had heard, from our women in the village, 

“ that my gang were the perpetrators : these six persons were Chcyna’s 
“ son-in-law and another Budhuk, whose name I forget, both related to 
“ Dana, one spirit vendor, two blacksmiths, and a water carrier. The 
“ Magistrate committed nine of us for trial upon their evidence ; but 
“ before the Judge, Oheyna and Radhnkishun told the truth, and stated 
“that Dana and the Kotwal had instigated them to accuse us falsely. 

“ The Judge released the six witnesses, because if. appeared, on the pro- 
“ eeedings, that they had come merely to give evidence, and had not 
“ been arrested on suspicion with the rest, and also one of the prisoners. 

“ The proceedings were sent to the Court of last instance at Allahabad, 

“ and l entertained an attorney, an old friend of mine from Jypore, to 
“ go to Alluhabad, with one of iny wives, to plead my cause. After going 



“ over the proceedings, the Allahabad Court, passed orders for our 
“ acquittal, and we were released from that charge, hut sent, to Captain 
“ Graham, who sent us to you. Here four of the men were released— 
“ three real Budhtiks, and the fourth a Brahmin—Clieyna, Gopaul, and 
“ myself are the only persons left, out of the party arrested.” 


The following dialogues held in different, parts of India, by the 
officers of the Department with the Budliuk Demits themselves, will 
show what they thought of their profession, and of our elianees of 
suppressing the system, better than I could by any laboured description. 

To Major W. H. SLEEMAN. 

Siu, 

In talking to the Deceit approvers during my leisure 
hours, I was forcibly struck with the extraordinary pertinacity with 
which they appeared to adhere to their calling. Some of the men with 
me have been in jail for twenty, and one man (Bidden) thirty years, and still 
do not appear to have any idea of abandoning their illegal vocation ; 
even now indeed they look on what we consider an honest means of 
livelihood with the most marked contempt; and in relating their excur¬ 
sions, talk of them with the greatest pleasure, much in the way an eager 
sportsman describes a, fox eliaee, or a boar hunt.. Whilst in conversation 
with those men, 1 endeavoured to get, them to lay aside all restraint, that 
I might learn their ideas of the crimes for which they arc suffering 
confinement. Whilst talking of their excursions, which were to me 
really very interesting, their eyes gleamed with pleasure ; and, beating 
their hands on their foreheads and breasts, and muttering some, ejacula¬ 
tion, they bewailed the hardness of their lot, which now ensured their 
never being again able to participate in such a joyous occupation. From 
the circumstances detailed by Zulim Sing, it appears hopeless to expect 
reformation from a Dceoit; for notwithstanding Bhoop’s brother, Chuttur, 
having been transported for life, in the same excursion in which Bhoop 
himself made his escape, we have him again pursuing his vocation nearly 
in the same place his brother’s arrest was effected under Miherban Jema¬ 
dar in 1820, and where he knew a number of his old associates were then 
incarcerated in jail. 

2. In talking to these men, I quietly recorded our conversation, 
part of which I do myself the honor to forward, although 1 am afraid, 
from the frequent depositions you must have already heard, it will 
scarcely be interesting to you. 


Clutpra, 18 Ih September^ 18 "A. 


(Signed) W. M. RAMSAY. 
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Substance of Conversation held by Captain Ramsay with Decoit 

approvers. 

Ramjcet, son of Havildar, formerly inhabitant of Etwa, in Oude. 

1 have associated for about eighteen or nineteen years with the 
Seearkhowa Decoits of Oude, of which fraternity 1 am a member, and 
have been on eight or nine excursions. At Rusorah, in the Ghazeepore 
district, about eighteen years ago, when we got about ten thousand 
rupees in silver, and live or six thousand copper pice. At dugdi spoor, in 
Tirhoot, about a year afterwards, when we got sixteen thousand Tippoo 
Shahee rupees (Spanish Dollars) ; again next year in the Chupra district, 
about four marches south-east of Goruckpore, at Sungree llazar, when 
we got only nine hundred, or one thousand rupees, and four thousand 
iron pice, such as are used in Nepal; in the same excursion, indeed, only 
twenty or twenty-live days afterwards, at Lunbooa Nowrungeea, in the 
Goruckpore district, where there was a Police guard in those days, we 
plundered a merchant’s house of forty or fifty rupees’ worth of silver orna¬ 
ments, seventy or eighty pieces of cloths, and some twenty or thirty 
turbans. A year after this, we made an excursion to the eastward, and 
succeeded in carrying off sixty-four thousand rupees at a pluee called 
dunuekpoor. Again a couple of years afterwards, we got two thousand 
rupees, and jewels worth three or four thousand more at Ramehoura, near 
Allahabad. A year after this two thousand rupees at Muchlce Sliehur, in 
Oude, or the Jounpore district, I am not certain which ; again a year 
afterwards we committed a Decoitee at Bhairurreea, and oidy got forty 
or fifty rupees’ worth of jewels—our scouts having been taken in 
on this excursion, did not give us correct information. Two years 
alter this, I was seized by one of the Goruckpore Police, and have 
been in jail until you sent for me and made me an approver. I was 
very tired of the jail and longed to be free; my family had become 
very poor, indeed were almost starving—it is now ten years since 
1 was apprehended. 

Question. I suppose after this long imprisonment, you would have 
abandoned the trade of a Decoit, and turned an honest man ? 

Answer. (Shaking his head and laughing) no, no, that would never 
do, why should I become an honest man—-work hard all day in the sun, 
rain and all weathers, and earn, what? some five or six pice a day ! we 
Decoits lead very agreeable and comfortable lives. When from home, 
which is generally only during the cold season, we march some fourteen 
or sixteen miles a day for perhaps a couple of months, or say four at the 
outside—commit a Decoitee, and bring home money sufficient to keep us 
comfortable for a year, or perhaps two. When at home, we amuse our¬ 
selves by shooting and visiting our friends, or in any way most agreeable 
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—eat when we please, und sleep when we please—can, what you call an 
honest man, (a bhulla admee), do that ? 

Question. I.)o you recollect any of your fraternity ever having 
abandoned the profession and become honest ? 

Answer. No, no one ever did, I am certain of it ; after having 
been arrested, on our release, we frequently take lands, to make it appear 
we have left off Decoitec, but we never do so in reality: it is only dona 
as a feint, and to enable our Zemindars to screen us. 

Question. Do your Zemindars know you to be Decoits ? 

Answer. Yes—to be sure they do—we are the best tenants they 
have—we pay them well for the protection afforded us. I have given 
as much as thirty rupees a beeguh ! where would the Zemindar get that 
from any one else ? 

Question. At what age do you generally commence going out on 
excursions ? 

Answer. If an intelligent active lad, about sixteen or seventeen, 
otherwise eighteen or twenty. I went before I was sixteen, with Chaidee 
Jemadar, who then resided at Etwa in the forest, about four marches 
north-east of Lucknow. My father and he were great friends—my 
father died when I was only lour or five years old, since which time 
Chaidee brought me up—poor fellow ! he was seized by the Nawab’s 
orders, and placed in the Lucknow jail about thirteen years ago, and 
there, I believe, he now is. 

Question. Has he any sons ? 

Answer. Yes, I recollect seeing a son of his ; he was then a boy 
of four or five years old. 


Tibboo, son of Cheenooa, aged fifty or fifty-five, inhabitant of 
Toolsccpore, in Oude. 

Question. IIow many Decoitees have you committed ? 

Answer. Thirteen or fourteen are all I can recollect at present, viz., 
about thirty years ago, when I was quite a lad, I first went under 
liajaram Jemadar to the eastward, and we succeeded in carrying off 
about thirty thousand rupees at Choonakharec, near Moorshedabad. 
After this, next year we made a second excursion to Moorshedabad, but 
only got three thousand rupees. The following year we were still more 
unfortunate, as in reaching Akheergunge, near Moorshedabad, where our 
scouts had gained information for us of a large sum of money being 
deposited, we failed in getting out the money which was placed in a 
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large strong iron chest, which from its great weight we could not. carry 
away; nor could we break it open ; so after travelling all this distance, 
we had to return empty handed. Next year, the goddess Kalec took 
compassion on our misfortunes, and sent us a large booty of eighty 
thousand rupees at Ghooreea Ghat, in the MozufFurpore district, and not 
a hair of one of our heads was hurt. The following year we got four 
thousand rupees at Aukummagunge, north of Purneah—next year we 
obtained four thousand rupees at Boochaglmr, in the morning, north of 
Dinajpore. A year after this, we went to Pummaraa Shuhur, where we 
only got three hundred rupees, and some ten or twelve months after¬ 
wards, we got six thousand rupees’ worth of jewels in Dhurbunga. The 
following year we got twenty-live thousand rupees at Sahihgunge, alias 
Nat pore, west of Purneah. Again at llurlakee, south of Junuckpore, 
in Tirhoot, we obtained three hundred rupees; and the following year 
at Seetapore in (hide, we got three hundred rupees’ worth of jewels. At 
Baraiteh, the year succeeding the Seetapore Deeoitce, we carried off 
three hundred rupees’ worth of property ; and the last time I was out, 
we got about live hundred rupees’ worth of jewels at Kutglmr in Oudc. 
Alter this Deeoitce, Dan Bahadoor Sing, my Zemindar, seized me on a 
requisition of the Goruckpore Police, and I was lodged in the Zilluh jail, 
where I have since remained, now ten years. 

Question. How came your Rajah to seize you, as 1 understand 
your Zemindars generally afforded you protection ? 

Answer. So they do, but in this ease he could not help it—lie was 
hard pressed by the Goruckpore authorities, and would have got into a 
scrape himself. 

Question. You have been a long time in jail, and I suppose heartily 
disgusted with the life of a Deeoit ? 

Answer. I am disgusted with the jail certainly ; but what, life is 
equal to that of a Deeoit? easy work and well paid ! misfortunes happen 
to all classes and all callings. In the seven or eight hundred men jou 
have in jail here, there is not a single Deeoit amongst them, but those 
you have brought—some twenty men. Many are what, are termed 
“ bhulla adinies,” respectable men, but still they are in jail, and men, 

I dare, say, who have been working all their lives to gain an honest 
livelihood, a mere pittance. Being in jail is “kismut—miseeb,” 
(destiny) and not an evil con lined to Decoits, or great offenders of any 
kind. 

Question. 1 suppose from what you say, if you had been released, 
you would again have gone on Deeoitce excursions? 

Answer. To be sure—what else ? my father was a Deeoit—my 
grandfather a Deeoit, and all my family—why should I turn any thing 
else ; and what other calling so pleasant ? we live very comfortublj'—eat 
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meat, and drink “ shrab and go about amusing ourselves eight or ten 
months of the year shooting, &e. &e. We generally go on our Decoitee 
excursions during the cold season. 

Question. Were you ever seized before the Rajah made you over 
to the Goruckpore Police ? 

Answer. No, never—1 never was—-never even asked an ugly 
question. 

Question. Do you murder people on these Decoitee excursions ? 

Answer. No, we never murder—if people choose to oppose us, of 
course we strike and kill, but you do the same. I hear now there is a 
large assemblage of troops in the Upper Provinces, going to take foreign 
countries—if they are opposed, they will kill people, we otdy do the 
same. # 

Question. You mentioned that after your bad luck at Akheergunge, 
the goddess Kalee took compassion on you, and in consequence you 
succeeded in carrying off eighty thousand rupees at Ghooreea Ghat, in 
the Moozufferpore district—what had Kalee to do with it ? 

Answer. Kalee shews us by certain signs where we ought to go to 
find treasure. She is our patroness; how could we otherwise have so 
long prospered, were it not for her auspices ? 

Question. Well, she must be but a poor patron, when she has 
illowed us to seize you in this way. Major Sleeman and his Assistants 
have arrested a great many of your fraternity, I understand ; if what you 
<ny about the goddess Kalee having taken you under her protection he 
:,rue, how could she thus allow me and other Sahib log to seize you ? 

Answer. We have not attended to the instructions laid down, and 
lave infringed her rules, and disregarded tin; signs. J have often heard 
my forefathers say, we should one day he punished for it. I now see 
sve arc in a fair way of being exterminated altogether. 

Question. Do you think we shall succeed in extirpating you ? 

Answer. If you go on in the way the Thugs have been put down, 
,ve certainly shall ; but in the customary way, that, is, requiring proof to 
ionviet of specific acts of Decoitee, never, it is impossible—we should go 
m increasing from year to year. 

Question. Wliat is the reason we have so long failed in preventing 
Decoitee ? 

Answer. Why, we manage well —after taking the auspices, and 
studying the omens well, we despatch our hirowas, or scouts, to ascer- 
ain where treasure is ; when they have gained all the requisite informa- 
ion, one or two come and tell us. Our Jemadar assembles bis 
ollowers, and we set out : when near the place, the Jemadar appoints a 
icrtuin spot for us to meet in ; we provide ourselves with bamboos on 
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which we fit our spear heads, which we bring concealed in our clothes 
with us, and we are then told off in the same way you tell off your 
sipahees on duty—one man for one particular duty —one for another. 
We then proceed, guard all the lanes and streets leading to the house 
we attack ; and if there is any Police guard-house near, send a party to 
look at that also. After we all perfectly understand the Jemadar’s 
instructions, and every man knows exactly what part he is to perform, 
the Jemadar gives the word, and we set off for the treasure. We 
generally proceed as secretly and quietly as possible, until we arrive at 
the spot, when we make a rush—break open the door of the house in 
which the treasure is—tear off the lid of the box, or break it open with 
our “ kholeharees,” axes, and shoot or cut down any man that opposes 
us—place the treasure on the shoulders of a few steady old hands, and 
retreat, keeping these in our centra, Our detached parties fall in, and 
we have a covering party in our rear—these, if they hear any pursuers, 
Btrike off a little to the right or left, and lying down on the ground, 
allow them to get in advance of them ; on which they then jump up, 
and attacking our pursuers in their rear, give them a poke or two with 
their spears, and perhaps cut one or two down : this creates such a 
panic, that they molest us no further, and we make a long forced 
march, and burying our treasure, break up into small parties in the 
morning. All day we remain concealed, and in the evening, after taking 
up our booty, it is made over in different sums to several parties ; and 
these, taking separate roads, or travelling in parties, proceed home, and 
it is there divided. 

Question. Do your women get their shares ? 

Answer. Yes, every woman a Decoit has gets her share ; and they 
have generally three or four—sometimes more—every child gets a share. 
If a Decoit’s wife had brought forth a child on the morning of the day the 
Decoit returned from the excursion, that child is as much entitled to a 
share, as if it had been on the expedition. This is done to encourage us 
to marry, and multiply*; and it is a good plan—we have increased very 
rapidly—there are immense numbers of Decoits in Oude, in the Turae, 
and to the westward. If you get Mehda Sing to become an approver, 
he will be able to tell you all about the western gangs ; he comes 
somewhere from Bhurtpore, and is an old Decoit. 

Question. Why, if you live in Oude, how can you tell whether he 
is a Decoit at all ? 

Answer. Have we not been in jail together, we had had some con¬ 
versation, and one Decoit soon discovers another. 

Question. Have you any slang terms like the Thugs ? 

Answer. We can talk together in slang—the Decoit understands 
the Decoit, when no one else understands him. Although I came from 



Oude, I can understand what a Jypore Decoit says perfectly, although, if 
he speaks in the language used by villagers, I could not make out, 
what he means—their language is different from that of the people of 
Oude—the slang of the Decoits is the same. 

Question. Do you receive shares of booty obtained whilst in jail ? 

Answer. In former days we always did—but now the Jemadars 
cheat us, but if confined in Oude, I believe they get paid as regularly as 
formerly. My family have been in great distress since I was arrested— 
my wife died j and my son is wandering about, God knows where. 

Question. How old iB your son ? 

Answer. About eighteen or nineteen now— I left him a boy of 
eight or nine— I suppose, if alive, he is now a “ jowan” (young man). 

Question. Do you suppose he has been on a Decoit excursion yet ? 

Answer. He had not gone while I was at large—it is impossible 
for me to say whether he has or not—he is the son of a Decoit. 

Question. If you had not been arrested, would you have made a 
Decoit of him ? 

Answer. Yes, I suppose so—what else could he have done ? 

Question. Were any of your party ever wounded in any excursion ? 

Answer. No, never. In Oude, people sometimes make use of their 
weapons, but never in the Company’s provinces—indeed no one has any 
to use. Arms are prohibited by the Sahib logs (European gentlemen). 


Buldeo , son of Jeosee , aged Jifty years. 

I have been a Decoit for thirty or thirty-five years, and have 
been engaged in some eight or ten excursions. I first went under Sabit 
Jemadar, when we committed a Decoitee in Jvhyrabad in Oude, and 
succeeded in getting about three thousand rupees. Some two or three 
years after this, we got twenty-eight thousand rupees at Mahommudsi- 
poor ; again two years afterwards, we got thirty-five thousand rupees at 
Phoottee Nawab Gunge ; and about twelve months after that, we went 
to Fyssabad, where we got nothing, the scouts having got bad inform¬ 
ation. Some years after this, at Ahmut in Oude, near Chandapore, we 
got about fourteen thousand rupees. I have been twice in jail, once in 
Lucknow, when I was a boy. I was arrested with Sabit Jemadar, by 
Joogulkishore’s lushkur, (troops) when we were en route to commit a 
Decoitee at Buxar in your provinces; and there 1 was kept ten years 
in jail, and nearly starved to death. Again when under Bhoop Sing, I 
was arrested at Guya, and then placed in jail, where I have remained lor 
nearly twenty years. 

Question. When were you in jail at Luckuow—how many years 

ago ? 



Answer. Some forty or forty-five years ngo—I was then a lad of 
seventeen or eighteen, and was proceeding on my first excursion under 
Sabit, when we were seized, in all six or seven men—the remainder, in 
all some thirty or forty, made their escape. 

Question. You say on your first excursion, you were arrested, 
thrown into jail, and there nearly starved, and still, on your release, you 
allow you again pursued the same profession as that which caused your 
leading the ten years of misery in jail—why did you not turn to some¬ 
thing else ? 

Answer. What could I do ? that is my vocation, and by it I must 
live or die. 

Question. If you had been released after the twenty years’ incar¬ 
ceration you have had in Guya, would you still have pursued the trade, 
and again gone on Deooitee ? 

Answer. 1 will not deceive you, I should have gone home, joined 
my brethren, and I suppose have done as they do, and what our ancestors 
did before us. 

Question. On your release from ten years’ imprisonment in the 
Lucknow jail, how long did you remain in your village, before proceed¬ 
ing on another excursion ? 

Answer. About ten or twelve months. 

Question. What! so soon ? 

Answer. 1 was then young, and in high spirits—I had been 
confined with many other old Decoits—and in jail I used to hear them 
talking of their excursions, how they got fifty thousand rupees here, and 
twenty thousand rupees there ; and I used to long for my release, that 
1 might go on Decoitee and enjoy myself. 

Question. Did any Decoits escape when the grand capture was 
made in Guya in 1820 ? 

Answer. Yes, about thirty or forty made their escape. 

Question. Do you know what they have been about since ? did 
you hear from any of your friends ? 

Answer. 0 yes—1 have seen some of them since, and I heard from 
Zalim Sing, who was confined at Shahabad at the time, that five or six 
of the Decoits came to look after some treasure, and were seized by Mr. 
Gough’s Sepahees at Arah. 

Zalim Sing was here called, and asked if this was the case ? 

Answer. Yes, perfectly true—I was then in the Shahabad jail—the 
Decoits were scouts sent to give information of some treasure about to 
be removed to some other place. They had put up at the same place 
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where the treasure was, when the Sepahees, who had been guard over 
prisoners on many occasions, overhearing their slang, suspected they 
were Deceits and seized them ; they were placed in jail, but as nothing 
could be proved against them, they were released. One of them, Bhoop, 
was a brother of Chutter, who was transported from Guya. When Bhoop 
himself managed to escape in 1820, they were five daring fellows. 
When Mr. Gough released them, he sent a Burkundaze to convey them 
out of the zillah, the Deceits thought it would be very inconvenient to 
have this fellow annoying them and making them feed him, as burkun- 
dazes always do—so when they had got some seven or eight coss from 
Shahabad, they tied him up to a tree, and tearing the Perwana he had 
to pieces, crammed it down his throat, and made off. This Burkundaze, 
on his release from the tree, went and reported the circumstance to Mr. 
Gough, who put him into jail for three months. 

(Signed) W. M. RAMSAY. 


Deposition of Heeranund Budhuk, of the Gwalior Territory , taken 
by Captain Graham, 16th July 1831). 

Question. How long have you been a Budhuk ? 

Answer. Ever since I was fifteen or sixteen years of age—which is 
five or six years ago. 

Question. Are you a Budhuk by birth ? 

Answer. Yes, my family have been so for seven generations. 

Question. Are Budhuks always Decoits ? 

Answer. Always, unless paid well to keep quiet; and if they take 
service, they then get away when there is any Decoitee going on. A 
Budhuk cannot live on five or six rupees a month like a servant of 
Government. 

Question. Have Budhuks no other occupation ? 

Answer. None, but Decoitee and Theft. 

Question. Will no punishment keep you from returning to your 
old trade ? 

Answer. None, I should think—it is our profession—seizure and 
punishment are the evils we are subject to, but they would not prevent 
our returning to the occupation of our forefathers. 

Question. When Budhuks grow old and cannot go on Decoitee, 
are they still paid a share of plunder ? 

Answer. Always. 
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Question. Where do you live generally ? 

Answer. Either in the hills, ravines, or jungles. 

Question. What do you do with yourselves when not engaged in 
any Decoitee ? 

Answer. We eat, drink, have different kinds of amusements, 
dancing, singing, shooting, &c., and live a merry life-after a good 
Decoitee, we may enjoy ourselves for months. 

Question. Do you ever turn cultivators ? 

Answer. Sometimes a man may cultivate half an acre of land for 
his own purpose, but it is not our custom—it is too hard work for us, we 
can get money without it—besides the Zemindars would not employ us. 

Question. How do you get money when you are unsuccessful in 
Decoitee ? 

Answer. The Zemindars and the leaders of the gang lend it on 
interest—four annas in the rupee—to be paid when we have a Decoitee. 

Question. How often have you been on Decoitee ? 

Answer. Six or seven times. 

Question. If one man of a family goes on Decoitee, do the other 
members of his family get shares ? 

Answer. Every one of them, if they were from ten to twenty, if 
one of the family is on the expedition ; and if one is seized, his wife and 
children get shares while he is in confinement; and if one is killed, his 
widow gets a sum of money according to the importance of the person, 
and is subsisted for life. 

Question. If a man was confined for twenty years, would he still, 
on release, return to Decoitee ? 

Answer. To be sure he would—how could he do otherwise? it is 
Budhuks’ means of subsistence. 


Deposition of Seetaram Budhuk , of the Gwalior Territory , taken 
by Captain Graham on the 1 Gth July 1839. 

My name is Seetaram, alias Hunsah, my father’s, Davee Sing, my 
age twenty-six, by caste Budhuk Powar, and I am a Decoit—from the 
age of fifteen I have been engaged in Decoitee and Theft. 

Question. Did you take to Decoitee of your own accord, or were 
you brought up to it by your parents ? 

Answer. My family have been Budhuk Decoits for seven genera¬ 
tions, and how could I be any thing else ? 
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Question. If you are caught and punished, do you again return to 
your old practice ? 

Answer. If a Budhuk were seized ten times and fed by you, while 
in confinement, he would, when released, return to Decoitee for subsis¬ 
tence. We are never any thing but Decoits, and never could be, and 
this is how we live. 

Question. Do you never enter into other trades or occupations— 
become agriculturists, or servants ? 

Answer. Budhuks never live by any other means than theft or 
Decoitee—there are two or three families in the Alwar States, who have 
got a jageer—previously they were Decoits, and so they would become 
again, if the jageer were taken from them, and they only refrain while 
paid to be quiet—and if any take service, they obtain leave and join any 
Decoitee that may be going on—eight or ten rupees per mensem could 
not keep them. 

Question. How do you make out that Budhuks could not subsist 
on eight or ten rupees per mensem ? 

Answer. We drink liquor, and eat meat, and a great deal of ghee 
and rice, keep four or five wives, &c. 

Question. How much will subsist a Budhuk, his wife, and two 
children ? 

Answer. They will live on what they can get while in jail, but 
when at home, two rupees per diem would not be more than enough. 

Question. If you are unsuccessful in your Decoitee, and have no 
money, how do you manage ? 

Answer. We get money from the Jemadars and Zemindars, to 
whom we pay four annas to the rupee -twenty-five per cent, interest— 
when we have a good Decoitee and are able to repay ; and the Zemin¬ 
dars give us protection on this account, and they get shares of our spoil 
besides. 

Question. What castes do you admit into your fraternity ? 

Answer. We adopt Brahmans, Rajpoots, Buneahs, Ivaets, Aheers, 
Barbers, Shepherds, Loda, Kac.hees, Meenas, Goojurs, and Ivoormees ; f 
but Danooks, Chumars, and Maiters, we do not admit, or any Musul- 
man. 

Question. How do you admit them, do you compel them to join 
you, or do they do so of their own accord ? 

Answer. We adopt them, and they follow the trade of their own 
accord and to get food and raiment and their money easily ; we all 
smoke the same hookah, although we don’t eat together, and we do not give 
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the girls of regular Bmlhuks iu marriage to them, and they are called 
Gholamce Budhuks. 

Question. What, animals do you cat ? 

Answer. We cat, all descriptions, except bullocks, cows, buffaloes, 
snakes, foxes, and jackals. 

Question. When you escape from jail, or are released, how do you 
subsist ? 

Answer. We are supported by any Jemadar Budhuk we meet, till 
we reach our gang, and pay twenty-five per cent, interest for every rupee 
we borrow when we get our share of plunder. 

Question. Do the Zemindars, where you locate, lend you money, 
and what security do you give, and what object have they in giving you 
protection V 

Answer. They do, and get well repaid out of our plunder. 

Question. Do you never assist the Zemindars by manual labour? 

Answer. Never—agriculture is too hard work for us. 

Question. If one Budhuk goes on Decoitee, and he has eight or 
nine other people in his family, do they get a share of the plunder, or 
only the one that goes ? 

Answer. Jf one of the family goes, all the members get a share, and 
if a woman is with child, and it be born while the gang is out, there is a 
share assigned to that child also. 

Question. How many times have you been on Decoitee ? 

Answer. Fifteen times at least on Decoitee, and 1 cannot tell how 
many on theft. 

Question. If a Budhuk is killed, do his widows get shares ? 

Answer. If a Budhuk becomes an approver, they don’t get shares ; 
but, otherwise they are supported all their lives, and get something 
handsome at the time of their husband’s death. 

Question. Do you keep prostitutes ? 

Answer. No, never in our houses—we have nautch girls and pay 
them, hut never keep them. 

Question. If a Budhuk dies, docs his widow take to another ? 

Answer. Yes, whenever they like—and then they forfeit the share 
of their deceased husband. 

Question. Tf a Budhuk was imprisoned for twenty years and then 
releuscd, do you say that he would return to his old trade ? 

Answer. Certainly—after twenty, or even twenty-five years, as long 
as he had the use of his limbs. 



Question. Did you over in your life know a Budhuk, who had been 
confined, leave his trade ? 

Answer. Never—Gujraj was released from your jail after one 
year’s confinement, and instantly returned to his gang ; once a Budhuk— 
always a Budhuk—and all Budhuks arc always Decoits. Did not Aject, 
after his confinement at Muthura, return instantly to his old trade ? 
I was seized myself at Kurowlee for Decoitee, and when released, went 
off to my gang. 

Question. If I let you go now, you would not run the risk again— 
would you ? 

Answer. To tell the truth I should, for I could not support myself 
otherwise—in fact it is our “ shoke" (delight). 


Deposition of Beejepaul Budhuk, of the Gwalior Territory, taken by 
Captain Graham on the 1 Gth July 1839. 

I have been in Decoitee ever since I was fourteen years of age—I am 
now about twenty-two—I am a Budhuk by birth—my family have always 
been such, and always Decoits and thieves. I have been on lour eases 
of Decoitee. We look upon it as much a profession, as a Zemindar does, 
being an agriculturist; and what can be the harm, when it has been 
followed by my lather and grandfather ? 

Question. If you are released now, would you not fear the conse¬ 
quences of returning to the trade ? 

Answer. I am not acquainted with any other means of subsistence, 
and 1 confess 1 should return to it. 

Question. Do Budhuks take to any other trade ? 

Answer. Never, they may pretend to do so, but it is only to 
answer their own purposes, and if they take service, it is only to have 
better means of carrying it on, to get information, &c. 

Question. Do you know any thing about Thuggee ? 

Answer. No —all kinds of Decoitee, but no connection with Thugs. 

Question. Do you commit murder on your victims ? 

Answer. We never do—if they fight with us, we are ready ; but if 
they do not resist us, we never kill any body. 

Question. Do you not kill people, if they refuse to shew you where 
property is hidden ? 

Answer. We wound, and frighten them, but do not kill them. 
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Deposition of Sndaram Budhuk , of the Gwalior Territory , taken 
by Captain Graham on the 16 th July 1839. 

My name is Sudarara, my father’s Nundrara, my age thirty, cast 
' Budhuk Rathore, my occupation Decoitee. 

Question. How many years have you been a Decoit ? 

Answer. Ever since I was twenty years of age. 

Question. Besides Decoitee, have you any other occupation ? do 
Budhuks ever labour in the field ? 

Answer. I never knew any Budhuks that ever did any thing but 
go on Decoitee ; and if they ever take service, it is with a view to this; 
and they always go on leave and join any Decoitee that is going on. 

Question. When seized and punished, why do you again return to 
such a trade ? 

Answer. It is our means of subsistence, it is the lot of some 
persons to labour in the field, some to do one thing, and some another; 
* and that of Budhuks to rob and steal. 

Question. Is it—once a Budhuk—always a Budhuk ? 

Answer. Always. 

Question. Is this the reason you returned to the trade after your 
escape from the Meerut jail, although you hud been condemned for 
fourteen years, and knew that if you were caught again, you would be 
hung ? 

Answer. If I had been caught twenty times and got loose, I must 
have returned to the trade of my fathers—how could I have subsisted in 
any other way ? 

Question. Have Budhuks no fear of the consequences, when they 
go on Decoitee ? 

Answer. None. 

Question. When you have been unsuccessful, how do you manage 
for money ? 

Answer. We borrow of the leaders of our gangs, bankers, and 
Zemindars, and pay, when we can, four annas in the rupee interest. 

Question. How much can a Budhuk subsist upon ? 

Answer. One to two rupees per diem ; we are great persons for 
drinking and eating, and we keep several wives according to our means. 

Question. How do you feed ? 

Answer. On all kinds of animals, except pigs, cows, bullocks, 
buffaloes, jackals, and foxes. 

Question. Are Budhuks ever employed as agriculturists? 
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Answer. They never engage on any work—that is very laborious 
work. 

Question. What profit do the Zemindars get by giving you shelter 
and lending you money ? 

Answer. They get twenty-five per cent, interest for every rupee 
they lend to us ; and they get a large share out of all the plunder we 
bring home. 

Question. Do the members of the family left, at home share the 
spoil ? 

Answer. Yes, every individual, and also the families of those in 
confinement.—and if one is killed, his wife gets one or two hundred 
rupees at. the time, and subsistence for life. If a Budhuk turns approver, 
they then give nothing to his family. 

Question. How many times do you think you have been in 
Decoitee ? 

Answer. Five times—and once on theft. 

Question. Do you make proselytes ? 

Answer. Yes—Hindoos, but not Musulmans, Danueks, Ohumars, 
or Bhangees. 

Question. Did you ever know a Budhuk give up Decoitee? 

Answer. Never—I could mention numbers who have been seized, 
confined, and punished ; but they always return to the trade afterwards — 
how could they leave the trade of their ancestors ? 


Deposition of Kullean Budhuk, of the Gwalior Territory, taken by 
Captain Graham on the lGth July , 1839. 

I am twenty-three years old—I have been in Decoitee ever since I 
was sixteen or seventeen—I am a Budhuk, and so have my family been 
for many generations—and Budhuks are always Deceits by profession, 
and never any thing else, except to cover some purposo connected with 
the profession. It is the custom for Budhuks to return to the trade, 
however often they may have met with reverses, imprisonments, or 
punishment. I have myself been in three cases of Decoitee, young as I 
am, and am now under sentence of fourteen years on the roads ; but 1 
confess, that I should return to it, were I released, for it is my profession, 
and I know no other, and could take to no other; besides it is the 
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profession of my fore-fathers—we could not live in the way we do, on 
euinrnon wages, and all my friends and relations are Budhuks, and I 
could never be any thing else, if I would. 

1 


Deposition of Runjeet , son of Dana Budhuk , Jemadar of a Gann °f 

Demits of the Giralior Territory , taken by Captain Graham on 

the 22U July, 18159. 

We commence theft and Pecoitcc from the age of eighteen to 
twenty years. We first learn to steal, and then go on Pecoitee ; we 
sometimes get five or six thousand rupees by theft—some Budhuks 
adhere to thieving, if they are very clever at it, and don’t go on Pecoitee ; 
formerly it was common to keep eight or ten, or even twelve wives, but 
now we never exceed five: we never keep prostitutes, and if any of our 
gang do so, they lose caste, and are only re-admitted on the engagement 
of the parties not to offend again in like manner ; and then the ceremony 
of offering up a goat and sprinkling the offender with the blood of the 
animal is performed, after which he is allowed to eat and smoke with the 
fraternity. We live in jungles, ravines, or hills, and enjoy a very jolly 
life without any fear or apprehension, and in various amusements, such 
as dancing, singing, &rc. We are great drinkers, and live on the fat of 
the land, eat plenty of rice and ghee, and never the coarser grain, such 
as barley, jowar, bajra or gram, unless driven to it by long bad luck. 
We adopt in our community children of all classes except Bangies, 
Chumars, Kories, and Musulmans, but they are called Goolams, and are 
not considered as regular members of the clan, until they have been with 
us two or three generations. We eat all kinds of flesh, such as goats, 
kids, pigeons, partridges, and other birds, deer, pigs, See., but not cows, 
bullocks, or buffaloes. I should say, that two rupees a day would be 
required to support us in the way we live: some few of us cultivate land 
a little, but the generality have no other means of livelihood, save theft 
and Pecoitee: some go into service, and make out their living with a 
little theft. If a Budhuk was seized, and escaped from jail, or was released 
ten times, he would always return to his old trade. The families of those 
in confinement are supported by the Jemadars ; and if a Budhuk is killed, 
his wife gets from two to five hundred rupees at the time, according to 
the rank of the party, and is provided for as long as she lives, or till she 
gets another protector. The Zemindars give us protection, and lend us 
money, receiving for the same four annas in the rupee; and we give 
them from two to five thousand rupees as nuzurrana in every Pecoitee. 
The family of a Pecoit, who turns King’s evidence, is not provided for 
by the gang. 



Deposition of Buckhtour Bndhuk, of the 0title Turae, taken hi/ 

Captain Baton , 1st Assistant Resident ,. Lucknow , 28 th May, 
183!). 

I have associated for about ten or twelve years with the Scar 
Khowah Deceits of Oude, and accompanied them on three excursions, 
namely : the Musafirkhatiah Decoitee, where we got two thousand ru¬ 
pees ; the Hyderghur Decoitee, where we got ten thousand rupees; and the 
Ghoorka Decoitee, whore we got twelve thousand rupees. I lived as one 
of them for ten or twelve years in the Bheera forest, and in other places. 
I was seized, together with the whole of my gang, by Mehndoo Khan, 
about six years ago, and remained a prisoner in the King of Oude’s jail, 
until you came arid took forty-one of' us from the King’s to your jail. 

Question. The King of Oude released many Sear Khowah Decoits— 
do they, when released, become cultivators, and give up Decoitee as a bad 
occupation ? 

Answer. They neither become cultivators, nor do any thing else, 
but immediately return to their trade of Decoitee—that is their pro¬ 
fession. 

Question. What! after the punishment of five or six years in jail, 
do they still return to Decoitee ? 

Answer. You might confine them for twenty years—then place 
them on the gallows, and release them from theuce, still they would go 
back to Decoitee—one hundred of them escaped from the King’s jail 
about four years ago : every man of them is now committing Decoitee. 

Question. Is Decoitee a congenial employment to them, or one of 
fear and apprehension ? 

Answer. What fear ? they have money, wear arms, have two, 
three, and even four females each ; they live in the forests, and change 
their abodes. The landed proprietors of Oude, Avhere they reside, protect 
them for the tribute which they pay—the Decoits have no fear of 
seizure. They bring up their children us Decoits. The tiger’s offspring 
are tigers—the young Decoits become Decoits. Will they leave their 
trade? If you were to let me loose after ten years’ imprisonment, I 
would go back to Decoitee, and if again seized, again to escape even from 
the gibbet, I would go back to Decoitee. We have nothing to do with 
Thugs—God forbid that ! no, we never wish to murder; but if any 
one resists us, we strike and kill. Sear Khowah Decoits arc all great 
drinkers, and eat promiscuously : they eat with Hindoos and Musul- 
mans, but they are neither Hindoos nor Musulmuns; they cat jackals, 
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foxes, wolves ; our names are “ Sub-Khowahs,” which means, eaters 
of every thing; we are outcastes from all other classes of society; 
we are a happy set of fellows. When we become old, and helpless, 
we live in the colony, and still faithfully receive our share of spoil; T 
the old even get more than the young, and all who arc in prison, 
still regularly get their share. Those in your jail will get their 

share. If we are caught and confined one thousand times, and again 
escape, we still return to Decoitec; and so long us one remains out 
of jail, he will be a Dccoit. 


Deposition of Rarndeen , a Sear Khowah Decoit , taken by Captain Paton , 
1st Assistant Resident , Lucknow , 28 th May, 1839. 

I am now twenty-seven years of age; when I joined the Sear 
Khowah Decoits in (Jude, I was about thirteen years of ago, able for 
Decoitec; and I remained amongst them in the forest for live years, 
having accompanied them in three forages, namely: 

1st. The Decoitec ut Musalirkhanah. 

2nd. The Decoitce at Mirzapore. 

3rd. The Decoitec in the Nypuul Territory. 

I was once seized for Decoitec by Buxee Khun, Zilluhdar of Khyra- 
bad Oude, and lodged by him in irons in the great prison of the King of 
(Jude here at Lucknow. I managed to get out after nine months, and 
forthwith went and joined the banditti in the forest at Bhcera Jugdeos- 
pore, under the leader, Raidoo Jemadar, a notorious head of Dakoos. 
I was next apprehended, and confined with a chain about my leg, 
in the lock-up, by the Shalijehanporc Magistrate for twenty-eight days, 
and was let loose. I remained for a month with my maternal uncle, 
Gungadeen, in the village of Gulcsee-gaon in Oude; but after a month, 
I went again and joined the Decoits. I remained amongst them for 
five years, and about six years ago was seized, with the whole colony— 
about three hundred persons, men, women, and children—by Mehndoo 
Khan, and was with them once more lodged in irons in the great 
Lucknow jail, where I remained, until you came and brought the whole 
of the Sear Khowahs away. 

Question. Have all the Decoits, who escaped, or have been let out, 
left off Decoitec ? 
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Answer. Have not the ten sons of Rutee Ram, the leader, who all 
escaped from that jail, returned to Decoitee ? None, of all who got out 
of jail, have left off Decoitee ; they leave it not!' those who die, die ; but 
whilst they live, they remain Decoits ; they have never done any thing 
else than Decoitee. They live fearlessly in the forests of Oude, sallying 
forth in bands of eighteen or twenty men, or even one hundred men, 
selected, active, and able to carry their spoil of ten thousand, or twenty 
thousand rupees, as the case may be. In the plunder of JBajee Rao, the 
Ex-Paishwa’s treasure at Bithoor, I, my wife, and child, got nine hundred 
rupees between us. The Decoits carried off about three hundred 
thousand rupees ; with my share, I bought a horse and a gun ; and my 
wife bought ornaments. The Decoits in the forest lead a comfortable 
life, unapprehensive of seizure, and they want not for rupees, have plenty 
of food and clothing, each is married, some have two, three, or four wives ; 
but the mass of them have only one each. I am a Hindoo, but the Sear 
lvhowahs are outcastes from the society of both Mahommedans and 
Hindoos. Decoits eat all things, but cows; they eat foxes, jackals, 
crocodiles—nay, they eat serpents ! After this, what further enumeration 
is necessary ?, The old of our tribe, even while blind and worn out, are 
supported, and regularly get a share of spoil ; all in jail here, men, women, 
and infants, though doing no service, still get a share of every Decoitee. 
If a Decoit from prison were to attempt to settle in a village as a culti¬ 
vator, they would not allow him, because every one knows a man who 
has been in jail; but even if he were to settle as cultivator for four years, 
he would leave his field and join Decoits; he will not leave off Decoitee, 
but say, “ my father and grandfather have been Decoits, how shall I be 
a cultivator?” If they die in the jail, they die ; but if they get out, they 
will go back to Decoitee. 

Question. If you had escaped from the King’s jail, where would 
you have gone ? 

Answer. I will not lie, (laughing) I would have gone back to 
Decoitee, what else ? Fathers teach their children Decoitee. 


Deposition of Gunga Budhuk, of the Oude Turae, taken at Lucknow , 
before Captain Paton, loth June , 1839. 

I was with the colonies of Marwaree and Sear Khowah Decoits for 
six or seven years, and joined them in their expeditions. They get 
children wherever they can, by purchase or otherwise, and bring them up 
with care—they often pay high prices for theip. When young, they 
employ them in the household affairs—bringing wood from the jungles, 
water from the wells, grinding corn for food, cooking, and other things— 
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they teach them their Decoitee dutiea as they grow up. If they become 
able and active, they take them out on Decoitee, if otherwise, they leave 
them at home, their shares are given to those who bring them up. About 
Dheera, they call these Decoits Marwars and Scar Khowahs; and in the 
Dooab, they call them Budhuks. The women are more fond of adopting 
children, than men, particularly widows, who have none of their own— 
they adopt girls as well as boys. In booty, the women have two thirds 
of the share of men. If Government wish to extirpate Budhuks, they 
should transport all the women beyond seas, that they might neither 
give birth to any, nor bring up any to the trade ; as long as they remain, 
Decoitee will never diminish in India. 


Deposition of Ramdeen Budhuk , Decoit of the Oude Turae , 13 th June , 
1839, before Captain J. Paton. 

I know the usages of the Shugpal Khores and Murwaree Budhuks 
very well, and lived with them, till our gang was seized by Mehndoo 
Khan, after the Decoitee on the Paishwa, and brought to Lucknow. The 
men all go out on Decoitee, and the women go about in disguise ; and if 
they find any children unprotected, they invite them away to the gang, 
or if they find any disposed to sell their children, get a share of the 
booty. Many men get killed during the expeditions, and if they were 
not to adopt in this way, the colonies would diminish in numbers : this is 
the way that the children, who so often disappear from the towns and 
villages, are taken away and brought up. They keep them very happy 
and contented. If they have boys of their own, women seldom adopt. 


Deposition of Judal Brahman, 20 th June, 1839, Lucknow. 

Eight or nine years ago, I used for two years to go among the 
Marwarree Decoits to sell cloths and kosum, and I became acquainted 
with the usages. It is one of their rules that a child, though adopted, 
always receives a share of the booty, as well as the men—and this makes 
the men and women very anxious to get children to adopt. They teach 
them all the arts of Decoitee ; and when they become old enough to take 
a share in Decoitee, they take them out with them ; if they do not turn 
out fit for this work, they leave them at home to manage household 
affairs. Whether they have any children of their own, or not, they look 
out for children to adopt; and in times of scarcity, great numbers of 
children are sold to them. 
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Deposition of Bukhtawur Budhuk , of the Oude Turae, lZth June , 1839, 

before Captain J. Paton. 

I was a Mussulman, but joined the Budhuk gangs, and they gave 
me jackal’s flesh to eat, and I became one of them. When any of their 
husbands get killed or die, their widows go and live with whom they 

like_the children born from them become Decoits ; and their own 

husbands, bo they Mussulmans or Brahmuns, out of love for their 
children, and the prospect of wealth, will certainly in the end join the 
gang. They often purchase children and bring them up to Decoitee ; and 
they give these children all a share in the booty they get. The children 
give these shares to their adoptive parents. When they do not turn out 
fit for Decoitee, they employ them in the household affairs—they have a 
great many Decoits, who have been thus brought up. 

(Here they are named.) 

The colonies of the Turae are increased by these means, in spite of 
the attacks to which they have been subject. If any widow of a Budhuk 
happens to take up with a man of any other class residing in a town, and 
have children by him, she will certainly, sooner or later, persuade him 
to join her old associates in the forest. 


Deposition of Omur Sing Budhuk , Deceit of Alwar and Kerowlee , 
Moradabad , 15 th June , 1339, before Major Sleeman. 

Question. How many Budhuks receive jageers ? 

Answer. Shoojan Sing Jemadar gets Gotra, Manickpore and 
Gotree in the Alwar State—the three are worth about three thousand 
rupees a year—the Jemadar has about him, of old and young, about fifty 
or sixty persons—Dana Jemadar, who is in the Agra Police, holds a 
village in the Kerowlee territory on rent-free tenure—-Dana’s male rela¬ 
tions serve in the Agra Police, and their children and wives remain at 
their village. 

Question. While the Budhuks reside in the Turae and other 
unhealthy jungles, many of them die of disease, and many of them get 
cut up in attacks, and seized, but still they seem to increase in number 
—would they not increase still more in numbers, if they got jageers ? 
and when the rents of the jageers became insufficient, would they not go 
out on Decoitee ? 

Answer. Though they should increase rapidly, still if Government 
separate them, so that they should not communicate, and made them 
stand muster every day, they would abstain from Decoitee ; otherwise 
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they would certainly go on with Decoitee, which is their trade and 
delight. When the Jageerdar’s descendants become too numerous for 
the returns, they will certainly return to Decoitee. 

Question. What do you mean by separating them ? 

Answer. Putting them in separate parties of not more than three 
and four, so distant from each other, that they can have no communica¬ 
tion, and make no arrangements for Decoitee. 

Question. How are the arrangements you speak of made ? 

Answer. There is a head, or mokhee, whom the whole gang 
obeys—he is their Jemadar—he has got to lay out five hundred or a 
thousand rupees in preparation for every expedition, and no party of 
only three or four could manage all this. 

Question. How many wives do .Budhuks keep ? 

Answer. Some have only one, some two, some three, some four, 
and some five wives. Those who can afford it, generally keep a good 
many; but sometimes even a Jemadar is satisfied with one. 

Question. How do you adopt children into your fraternity ? 

Answer. We adopt children and bring them up with great care ; 
and unite them in marriage to the children of other persons of the same 
caste, who have been adopted into our fraternity. They are brought up 
to Decoitee like our own children. But we do not adopt Musulmans, 
or people of low caste—we adopt such as Brahmuns and Rajpoots—we 
sometimes purchase them, and sometimes get them in a time of famine 
for almost nothing ; but never steal them. 

Question. You have been accustomed to the precarious returns of 
robbery—cultivators get about four rupees a month—would you not be 
better pleased to get these four rupees a month regularly from Govern¬ 
ment, and be employed in tillage ? 

Answer. A great deal depends upon people’s habits—we have 
always been pleased with the money we earned in Decoitee, be it much 
or little. Had we preferred tillage, we should ere this have taken to it. 
If Government were to offer to give Budhuks four rupees a month, even 
without labour, they would certainly not willingly come upon such 
terms. They have always been accustomed to live in the jungles and 
commit Decoitces upon the people of towns, as a kind of “ shikar” (sport) 
—they delight in it, and they feel living in towns, or among other men, 
as a kind of prison—they get quite nervous and agitated (guhrowd)— the 
trade and mode of life to which men have been much accustomed, they 
become attached to ; if you were to offer a fukeer, or other mendicant, a 
rupee a day as wages for labour, he would not work, as long os he could 
get eight annas by begging. The wives of Budhuks feel still more 
nervous and agitated, when they come to reside among other people, than 
the Budhuks themselves do. 
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Question. What is the ordinary expenditure of a Jemadar of 
Budhuks ? 

Answer. Some spend ordinarily twelve annas, and some a rupee a 
day ; and a Tokeyt (foreman) spends about ten annas a day. 

.Question, You say that the followers eould not be induced to come 
in upon four rupees a month—what allowance do you think would 
induce the leaders to come in ? 

Answer. If you were to offer the Jemadar about one rupee a day, 
and the Tokeyts, or foremen, what they have been accustomed to spend, 
they might perhaps be induced to come in. 

Question. The Budhuks live at their ease in the jungles, and do 
no work, except while out in Decoitee—do you think that they could be 
induced to work, when subsisted by Government ? 

Answer. They might be induced by slow degrees to work ; but if 
any attempt were made to make them work at once, they would all cer¬ 
tainly run off—they are all men, and could be made to work by slow 
degrees. 

Question. If the Rajah of Alwar were to resume Shoojan’s villages, 
what would he do ? 

Answer. lie would return to Decoitee as long as he could find 
other Budhuks ready to join him—but if all should have been removed, 
bow could he return to Decoitee ? 

Question. If a noted Jemadar were to go into a district, where there 
were no Budhuks, would those in other quarters not soon hear of him, 
and collect around him ? 

Answer. If all other Budhuks were collected by Government, and 
all satisfied with their condition, they would none of them follow him. 

Question. Government might give Budhuks wages for a few years, 
but they could not pension them for life, or from generation to gene¬ 
ration. After a few years, Government might give Budhuks stock, and 
land, and bid them till it for their subsistence. If after this, any calamity 
of season should take place, and they should get no returns for a year, 
what would they do ? 

Answer. They would certainly all run off, and take to their old 
trade—they have been accustomed to Decoitee, and as long as they 
continue together, they will be reviving the recollections of what their 
^ fathers did, and have the desire to return to their old trade ; but if they 
were for a long time so separated, that they could not communicate with 
each other, they would not return to Decoitee. 

Question. The Jemadars are now the heads of gangs—they know 
no superiors in the jungles. Were they to come among other men in 
the plains, where they would be always seeing superiors, would they nut 
feel dissatisfied ? 

Q 2 
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Answer. Certainly they would—the Jemadars could never be 
induced to give up the trade, without great care and good management— 
they would always be taking or sending their followers out on Decoitee— 
they have always been accustomed to lead and direct gangs, and would 
always be sorry to give it up ; but their followers would give it up more 
easily, and not one of them should ever be suffered to go near to a 
Jemadar. 

Question. If the Government were to give ten, fifteen, and twenty 
rupees a month, as you propose, to Budhuks, from the banks of the 
Chumbul, and the forests of the Turae, would it not tend to encourage 
other Budhuks, more remote, to carry on their trade briskly under the 
persuasion, that at the worst, they would be thus handsomely provided 
for? 

Answer. But I propose that the whole should be collected, and all 
have allowances equal to their present expenditure. 

Question. How could all the present race of Budhuks be collected 
from all the Native States where they abound ? and if they could all be 
collected, would not the Habooras, the Sasecas, the Gcedeeas, and Bow- 
ries, who are of the same fraternity, though now merely pick-pockets and 
thieves, be induced to turn Decoits in the hope of getting the same 
provision ? 

Answer. When you get half of the Budhuks, they would be able to 
invite the other half from the more distant countries. The Habooras, ( 
Bowries, Saseeas, and Geedeeas, are mere thieves—they could never 
acquire the courage and wisdom requisite for Decoitee—we have first to 
send on two or three very wise men, called Ilirweyas—men who could 
guide you through a pathless forest for eight miles—they go on, and 
ascertain all the things necessary to be learned about the place to be 
attacked, and return and tell the leader—he then makes arrangements 
to support the attack, and cover the retreat; and every man must be 
brave—-if any man ventures to resist, we kill him—and knowing this, 
people are afraid to resist Budhuks. The Jemadar is obliged to 
incur an outlay of from five hundred to a thousand rupees for every 
Decoitee ; and he collects around him a set of brave, staunch men, ready 
for any enterprise. None but Budhuks could do all this—no other men 
could attempt it. 

Question. If Government were not to give any money allowance, 
but merely land, and stock to till it with, would Budhuks take them, and 
give up Decoitee ? 

Answer. Not one ! Budhuks are not men, who could be at once 
induced to give up Decoitee for the labours of tillage. If you would 
give them wages for some years, they might then, by degrees, be weaned 
from Decoitee. 
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Question. Do those only share in the booty, who are actually 
engaged in the Decoitee, or all ? 

Answer. All share—as well those who stay at home, as those who 
go on the Decoitee. The women get one share—the elder children three 
quarters—if a child is born while we are absent, whether male or female, 
it gets half a share—the men get two shares, whether they remain at 
home or go on the Decoitee, if they belong to the same gang. 

Question. If a man has more than one wife, does each wife get a 
share? 

Answer. If he has five or more wives, each wife will have a share. 

Question. Then it is profitable to have many wives ? 

Answer. The outlay for clothing, feeding, and otherwise providing 
for a wife, comes every day ; while the share she gets for Decoitee, comes 
often after long intervals. We, who follow the trade of Decoitee as an 
exclusive profession, came from Marwar originally, but when our ances¬ 
tors emigrated, 1 know not —they were all Rajpoots, and took exclu¬ 
sively to Decoitee and theft for subsistence. The Rajpoots, who remain¬ 
ed in Marwar, called us Dowries inconsequence—this is the name of our 
clan—it has no other signification that we are aware of—all Rajpoots, 
that follow the trade, of Decoitee and theft, call themselves Dowries— 
they accost each other as Dowries, and distinguish each other, from all 
the rest of mankind, by this title—those of one part of the country, on 
meeting another, ask, are you a Dowrie ? —those of the east speak of us 
of the west as the western Dowries, and we speak of them as the 
eastern Dowries—this is the general term by which we know each other. 
The branches of the clan that have gone into different parts, have been 
called different names—we of Kurowlec, Gwalior, Alwar, and Jypore, call 
ourselves Dagoras—if any one of our clan came among us from the eastern, 
or any other colonies that go by different names, he would, in a single 
day, be called a Dagora, and would call us the same ; but we should say 
of him, that he Avas an eastern Dagora. The term Dagora is given, by 
the people of the above named districts, to all Avho rob professionally—so 
the Sear Khowas and Marwars of the Turao—wc should be called by the 
same names were Ave to go among them—their Aviso men Avouhl knoAv that 
avc Avere from the Avest, though of their clan. We are no longer Raj¬ 
poots ; but to regulate our marriages, avc maintain the distinctions among 
us of the seven castes—ChoAvan, Rathore, &c. ; all our slang lariguugo 
is the same throughout all the colonies, and Ave all intermarry ; and 
when we hear each other, Ave can ahvays knoAv a genuine IloAvrie Deceit. 
We call all other men Munsa, as distinguished from us Dowries ; 
but Ave could not call Ram Kurunhere a Dowrie—lie is an adopted son, 
and by caste, a Koormee. lie would be called a Purlin, but in five or six 



generations, his real caste might be forgotten, and his descendants might 
be called Bowries. We could not call the Sub Rhowas, or Sear Khowas, 
by that name to their face—they would be offended—but you might call 
them so, and they would not—it is a nick-name. 

Question. I)o your wives ever assist in getting you released, when 
you are arrested ? 

Answer. When police officers arrest Budhuks, their old women get 
round them, and give them large sums of money ; and they either release 
them, or get their depositions so written, that their release shall be order¬ 
ed by the Magistrate. If they are brought to Court, their old women, 
dressed in rags, follow them at a distance of three or four miles, with a 
thousand or two thousand rupees, upon ponies ; and these rupees they 
distribute among the native officers of the Court, and get the Budhuks 
released. If they cannot get them released at the Magistrate’s Court, 
they expend their rupees among the native officers of the Sessions’ Court. 
These old women first ascertain, from the people of villages, who are the 
Nazirs and Moonshees of influence, and wait upon them at their houses, 
and make their bargains. If they cannot effect their release, they take 
money from the old women, and send them off to the Suddor Court, 
with letters of introduction to their friends, and advice as to the rate 
they shall pay to each according to his supposed influence. This is the 
way that all our leaders get released, and hardly any, but useless men, 
are left in confinement. If you want to secure our leaders, you must 
send men of great integrity in pursuit of them. 

Question. Do you know where the gang of Bukshee Jemadar went, 
after their leader had been killed in Mhendoo Khan’s attack ? 

Answer. I heard from our friends at Manuckpoor, that they came 
over the Jumna under his sons, and joined the gang under Soojun, 
the Jagcerdar of that place. It is his custom, when a gang comes to 
him from any other quarter, to get them to go on two or three Decoitecs, 
and then send them away. He never goes on any Decoitee himself, nor 
does he allow any of his nearest relations to go, but all the other members 
of his colony go. He takes a share from any one that will give it 
willingly ; but he never obliges any Decoits to give him a share, lest 
they should expose him to the Alwar Rajah. The fear, that the Rajah 
may know that he still carries on Decoitee, prevents his allowing any new 
gang to remain long in his neighbourhood—were he to encourage their 
residence, he would soon get a thousand families around him. 



CHAPTER IX. 


In order to induce the reclaimed Decoits to disclose freely all that 
they knew, and to aid cordially in the arrest and conviction of their 
associates, Government, in letters, dated the 27th of June and 29th of July 
1839, authorized me, and all my coadjutors, to promise a conditional 
pardon to all Decoits by profession, of whatever grade ; but required, as 
in cases of Thuggee, that the person who received such pardon, should 
make a full and free confession—plead guilty before the Court to which 
he might be committed, to such of the offences before acknowledged in 
his narrative, as it might be deemed expedient to commit him to trial 
for—that he should give true and faithful information respecting his ac¬ 
complices, and touching all circumstances connected with the case or cases 
of Decoitec, when called upon to do so—that a specific sentence should 
be recorded by the Sessions Court against every Deceit so pardoned; the 
execution of which was to be suspended during the good behaviour of 
the convict, and that this sentence might eventually be entirely remitted 
in cast's, wherein the Commissioner for the suppression of Decoitee, might 
deem the person to have merited such indulgence from the Government, 
by a course of true and faithful service, or for other special reasons. 

The Commissioner submitted to Government for approval, the 
following form of a certificate to be given to all Decoits so conditionally 
pardoned; and its approval of this form was conveyed in a letter from 
the Secretary, dated the 29th July 1839. It was the same in substance 
as that which had been given to all reclaimed Thugs, whom it hud been 
found necessary to employ as approvers ; but with this difference, that it 
was never thought safe to release altogether reclaimed Thugs, or to enlist 
them in public establishments, liable to be employed beyond the strict 
surveillauce of the officers of the department. 

“ You, Ajeet Sing, are promised exemption from the punishments of 
“ death and transportation beyond seas for all past offences, and such 
“ reasonable indulgence us your services may seem to merit, and may be 
“ compatible with your safe custody, on condition1st, that you make a 
“ full confession of all the Decoitees in which you have been engaged ; 

“ 2d, that you mention truly the names of all your associates in these 
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“ crimes, and assist, to the utmost of your power, in their arrest and 
“ conviction. If you act contrary to these conditions—conceal any of 
“ the circumstances of the Decoitees in which you have been engaged— 
“ screen any of your friends—attempt to escape—or accuse any 
“ innocent person—you shall be considered to have forfeited thereby all 
“ claim to such exemption and indulgence.” 


By these assurances of protection, employment, and subsistence, 
a good many of the Decoits were induced to tender their services, as 
they were arrested and brought in to the officers of the department from 
different parts of Indio, both north and south of the river Jumna ; and 
a vast fund of useful information was placed upon record in their offices 
in the narratives of their lives, and the lists of the persons associated 
with them in the perpetration of their crimes, which eacli person was 
required to give, before he was admitted to all the privileges of an approver. 
They strove to establish a reputation for veracity in these narratives and 
lists, (which they knew would be subjected to a severe test), as the only 
means of obtaining a respectable status in their new vocation ; and when, 
by a comparison of many taken at distant points, so as to remove all 
chance of collusion, the leaders and more prominent characters of the 
several gangs became well known, Government was induced to offer 
liberal rewards for their apprehension. 

As in the ease of Thugs, these rewards were paid to the captors 
alone, and immediately after the. capture and full recognition of the 
offenders. Those of their associates, who gave evidence at the final trial, 
were seldom those by whom they bad been first denounced in their 
narratives, or by whom they were arrested, so that their conviction could 
not be influenced by any hope of a share in these rewards. This was a 
great advantage in the suppression of both these systems ; and never 
perhaps in the history' of crime and its suppression, has there been any 
other instance of so few arrests, compared with final convictions, or of so 
much security to the innocent, in the pursuit of the guilty. The same 
precautions were taken in the recognition of arrested offenders, by their 
old associates in crime, as had been taken in the case of Thugs. Imme¬ 
diately after they were brought in, and before these associates could see 
them, or hold any communion with each other, the prisoner was placed 
among many other persons, and the approvers wen; brought in one after 
the other, and made to point him out, and describe his parentage, name, 
and caste, and the crimes in which he had been associated with 
them, or in which they believed him to have been engaged. Their 
depositions were compared with what they had stated in their narra¬ 
tives of the prisoner before his arrest. 
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I should here mention, that in the case of Deceits by profession, as 
in that of Thugs, a separate misut , or file of proceedings, is kept ft, r 
every individual, and it goes on increasing from the time when he is first 
denounced as a member of the gang, till he is finally committed to the 
Sessions for trial, when it is sent up for the inspection of the Court, with 
the other documents. The deposition of the person who first denounces 
him, is first filed, then, those of the persons who have stated any thing 
regarding him before other officers of the department at a distance. To 
these are added all depositions regarding him, subsequently taken before 
and after arrest, the reports of local authorities as to his character in the 
district in which he resided, and his own defence or confession, with the 
depositions of any witnesses to his own character, which he may wish to 
have examined. 

In the same manner, a separate file is formed of every particular 
ease of Decoitec described in the narratives. The deposition, or an 
extract, from it, of the person, who first described it, is first filed, then the 
reference to local authorities, to ascertain whether it really took place as 
described or not, and their replies; then the depositions of all the 
approvers, who arc said to have been engaged in it, and are employed 
under different officers, those of the persons who have been robbed, and, 
in short, those of all who are supposed to know any thing of it. This 
miaul , or file, is also sent up for the inspection of the person who 
conducts the final trial, and he attaches such weight, as may seem to him 
proper, to the evidence it contains. 

Every thing that is known regarding an individual Deeoit, may be 
at once found, by a reference to his file in the Superintendent’s office; 
and every thing known regarding a particular Decoitee, in whatever 
part of India, may, with ecpial facility, be found by a reference to the file 
which relates to it. 

While taking down the narratives of these men, some from the 
north, and some from the south of the Jumna, I discovered peculiarities 
in their pronunciation, whieh were common to them all, but foreign to 
the people among whom they had been for generations located. The 
colonies to whieh they belonged wore many hundred miles distant from 
each other, and had been so for many generations, and they could have 
hud but little, communion with each other ; and as they all pronounced 
the same words in the same peculiar manner, substituting the kh for the 
.9, I concluded that they must originally have had a language peculiar to 
themselves, and might still speak it among themselves. The Thugs had 
slang words and phrases, which enabled them to communicate with each 
other in the presence of their victims, without being understood by 



them ; but they used them only when they found them necessary to 
conceal their designs, and effect their object. Such slang words and 
phrases were more necessary to men who had to inveigle their victims 
and often to keep in company with them for days together before they 
found all circumstances favorable to their designs upon them than to 
men who committed their outrages with open violence, as the Budhuks 
did, separating before and after attack, to conceal their character, and 
concentrating only at the time and place for attack. 

1 soon found that my conclusion was just, and that the Budhuks had 
a language of their own, common to all the colonies however distant from 
each other, but distinct from that of the people among whom they lived ; 
and that their children hardly spoke any other, till they were fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. I made members, from all the different colonies 
the most remote from each other, give me the pronouns of their peculiar 
dialect, and the conjugation of a few of their verbs, with a number of the 
nouns und adjectives most common among them, and most different in 
sound from the words used to express the same things in the dialects of 
the people around them. 1 found that those given by all, corresponded 
exactly with each other, though they lived among people who spoke 
different languages ; and I soon concluded that they were all descended 
from one common stock, and that their dialect must have been the language 
spoken in the part of the country from which that parent stock originally 
emigrated. In order to ascertain in what part of India that country 
was situated, I sent in September 1839 the following letter to Captain 
Baton, with a request that he would have it lithographed for me, at Luck¬ 
now, for circulation to Magistrates and other local authorities, in all parts 
of India, where colonies of this class were likely to be found, in order to 
ascertain whether the language was common to all, and whether it 
was still spoken by the people of any part. 

Leaders and leading members of gangs from all parts of the Oude 
forest, from Gwalior, Rajpootana, Rohileund, and the districts between 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, all assured me, that I should find this 
language common to all colonies of the same great family of the Bowries, 
in whatever part of India they might be found, and to no other exist¬ 
ing people, except in Mewar, or the country from which they originally 
came—that they found men from Mewar who understood some of their 
words, but had never found a man, not a Bowrie, who could hold a 
conversation with them in their own language. The following letters, 
and others of the same kind, from all officers of the department in 
different parts of India, and other local authorities, tended to show the 
justice of the conclusion, that all Budhuk Decoits and members of the 
great Bowrie family, spoke the same dialect, and the documents sent 
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by Lieutenant Reynolds, from an intelligent friend in Guzerat, whom he 
did not name, showed that this was the language still spoken by the 
people of that province. When and how they first came from that 
province, and spread themselves over all other parts of India, and why 
they adopted robbery, in its different forms, as an exclusive, hereditary 
profession, may never be satisfactorily discovered ; but they all believe 
that their ancestors came originally from Chittore, the ancient capital 
of Mewar, which borders upon Guzerat, and it is possible that this 
language may once have been spoken in that capital. Their tradition is, 
that their ancestors left Chittore, either when it was taken by the 
Emperor Allah-oo-deen Gouree, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
A. I). 1303, in his desperate but futile attempt to seize Pudmawut, the 
wife of the Chief, and the most celebrated beauty of the East, or when 
it was afterwards taken, in the latter end of the sixteenth century, by the 
Emperor Akber, 1567 A. 1). If at either of these times, it was most 
likely the latter. 

I may here anticipate my narrative and mention, that in April 1845, 
I had, at Jhansee, a visit from a very respectable Parsee merchant from 
Calcutta, Rutunjee, who was connected with a house of business in 
Bombay. He spoke English like an English gentleman, and I asked 
him whether there was any other language that he could speak with the 
same fluency, lie told me that the language which ho spoke with the 
greatest facility, was that of Guzerat—his mother tongue ; and I requested 
him to permit me to introduce to him a few of these Budhuks from the 
Oude Turae, who were supposed to speak the language of Guzerat, 
though neither they, nor their ancestors, had visited the province for 
many generations. He seemed well pleased to have an opportunity of 
speaking his own language again ; and I sent for some of the Decoits, 
who had been born and bred in the Oude forest. He held a long conver¬ 
sation with them on various subjects, and declared that they spoke, with 
great ease and fluency, the language still spoken in that province. None 
of them had ever been in the province of Guzerat, or ever before con¬ 
versed with a person from that province. They declared, that where¬ 
ver they might be found living separately from the rest of the com¬ 
munity, and speaking their own exclusive language among themselves, 
they would be found to be robbers by profession, and to have always 
been so, some practising robbery, with open violence, such as the 
Budhuks, Bagries, Bagoras, Marwaries, Seear Khowas, &c. &c., others 
practising robbery by stealth, on the highway, or by cutting into houses 
and tents, but never using any violence, except when obliged to stab, 
with the sharp instrument which they always carried with them, any 
person who might attempt to intercept their retreat, when discovered— 
that some of them could count back their ancestors for twenty genera¬ 
tions, during which they had been robbers by profession ; and that they 
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must, consequently, have been predestined to be what they were, and 
consequently could never be any thing else. 


Circular. 


SlK, 

1 have the honor to request that you will do me the 
favor to ascertain whether the under-mentioned terms correspond with 
those, which the Marwarie and Seear Khowa, or other Budhuk colonies 
of your neighbourhood use, to express the same things among themselves. 

2nd. All the colonies of robbers, commonly known by the name of 
Budhuks, seem to me to come from one common stock—the Bowries of 
Mewar; and all the branches of that great family, wherever located in 
India, appear to me, to follow robbery as a profession, to speak the 
original language among themselves, and no other, except when they 
require to communicate with other people, or to conceal from other 
people what they are. 

3rd. They divide themselves into eight castes—Chowhan, Rathore, 
Puwar, Charun, Solunky, Bhatty, Dhandul, Gehlote—and they go by 
different names in different parts of the country where they happen to 
be located. In the eastern parts of the Oude Turae, they are called 
Seear Khowas: in the western part of the Turae, Marwaries. In our 
territories, all of the colonies which practise Decoiteo with open vio¬ 
lence, are called Budhuks, as they were when protected, formerly, by the 
Chiefs of Cumona, Sasnee, Mursaun, and Hatras. Colonies of the same 
great family, who do not commit Decoitec, are numerous in the Upper 
Doab and the Delhi territories, and are called Bowries. In Gwalior, 
Alwur, Jypoor, Bhurtpoor, and Kurowlee, they are called Bagoras; and 
in Malwa, and some parts of Rajpootana, Bagries : but they all call each 
other Bowries, and consider the local names as mere nick names, though 
the only one considered absolutely odious, is the Seear Khowa. In 
speaking of each other, they will mention these nick names, but not in 
speaking to each other ; it would be considered rude. If a Marwarie, 
from the Oude Turae, enters a colony on the Chumbul, he becomes im¬ 
mediately a Bagora, and vice versa; but he is always, and everywhere, 
a Bowrie, if he is of genuine breed. 

4th. They avoid having local ties any where, in order that they 
may move from one part of the country to another, without regret or 
delay, when required for security. They get into service, the better to 
assist their friends ; but they never entirely break off connexion with 
their old associates in crime, or cease to share in its fruits. 
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5th. I shall feel much obliged to you, if you will have the good¬ 
ness to compare what I have stated, with what you may learn from the 
men of those colonies with whom you are in communication ; and let 
me know how far the conclusions to which I have come, on the several 
points above stated, seem to you to be borne out. 

6th. I find the language of the Bagora colonies from the Chuin- 
bul, to correspond with that of the Marwaries and Seear Ivhowas, of 
the Oude Turae, and the Budhuks of our district ; and I conclude 
it is common to all and, that of the great parent stock, from which 
they are all sprung. They change the s into kh, and for Munsa—man, 
commonly say munkha ; for tursee—thirsty, they commonly say turkhee. 

(Signed) W. II. SLEEMAN. 

Moradabad, Commissioner’s Office, 

23rrf September, 1831). 

P. S—The Budhuks with me do not understand any of the words 
given by Lieut. Boileau, in his vocabulary of the Sind and Marwarie 
languages ; and state, that Guzerat is the only part of India they know, 
whose language resembles theirs. 


Sl'ECIMEN OK THE BoWKKE DlALECT. 


Bowree —a person of tho clan in 
;ontradistinction to all other persons. 
Bawun —a woman of that clan. 
Mun.wt or Munhhee — a woman, not 
of the Bowree clan. 

Munsa or Munkha —a man, not a 
Bowree. 

Tarda —cold. 

Taton —hot. 

1 Batata —bread. 

* Tureear or Paturra —a sword. 
Dhando —a bullock. 

Dhantce —a hare. 

Khumrce —a kite. 

* Meenhee —a cat. 

* Khap —a snake. 

< Londeo —a dog. 

Neyturree or Chureea — a knife. 
Khakurce — a shoe. 

Bcehhce or Beeshec —sitting down. 
Raton —red. 

i Soee or Khoee —sloeping. 
llirndu —walking, going. 


Nohree —a jackal. 

Deekroo or Cheea —son of a Bowree. 
Deckrec or Choree— daughter of a 
Bowree. 

» Agoo —father of a Bowree, or any other. 
* Are —mother of a Bowree, or any other. 
Ehwalnee —girl or daughter, not of a 
Bowree. 

Ehwaleeu —son, not of a Bowree. 
Bhalhoo —a stone. 

» Turkhee or Tursee— thirsty. 

Takon —signs left on the road by a gang 
to indicate it to their friends. 

Bhandow —bad. 

Khaoo —good. 

| Kheekee —a rupee. 

I Kor —for Saour —a pig. 

Mooreea or Moor Moor —slowly. 
tVadran —a cloud. 

Lota —flour. 

Ghurtee —a grinding stone, 
t Bhagra or Bhogla —di viding as booty 
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Bowree Conjugation 

of the Verb — 

To go. 

I 

Ho ldndo cho. 

We go. 

Ilumeen hindea cho. 

Thou goest, 

To hinder/ che. 

You go, 

Tumhee hindo cho. 

He goes. 

Felo hinder/ che. 

They go, 

Fela hinder/ cho. 

I went, 

Ho hindo to. 

We went, 

Ilumeen hindo tha. 

Thou wentst. 

To hindo to. 

You went, 

Tumhee hindo tha. 

He went. 

Felo hindo to. 

They went, 

Pela hindo tha. 

I will go, 

Ho hindees. 

We will go, 

Ilumeen hindson. 

Thou wilt go, 

To hindse. 

You will go, 

Tumhee hindson. 

He will go, 

Felo hindee. 

They will go, 

Fela hindseyn. 

Let me go, 

Munhce hindova do. 

Let us go. 

Human hindwa do. 

Go thou. 

To hind. 

Go you, 

Tumheen hindo. 

Let him go, 

Felun hindova do. 

Let them go, 

Pelan hindwa do. 


Going, 

Ilindooa. 


I, 

Mcen. 

Their, 

Felana. 

Mine, 

Marho. 

To them, 

Telioon. 

We, 

JImneen. 

To me, 

Munheem. 

Ours, 

Hurnura. 

To him, 

Pelan. 

Thou, 

Teen. 

To us, 

Human. 

Thine, 

Tarhon. 

To them, 

Pelaan, Teehoon. 

You, 

Tumhee. 

They, 

Tae, Tehonon. 

He, 

Felo. 

To you, 

Tumhan. 

His, 

Ftlanoon. 

It, 

Teo. 

They, 

Pela. 

Its, 

Teenhoon. 

To MAJOR W. 11. SLEEMAN, 




Commissioner, fyc. fyc., Morndabad. 


Sib, 

In compliance with your letter of the-ultimo, 

1 have the honor to state that, with two or three exceptions, the 
twenty-eight words of the Budhuk, or Bowrie vocabulary, were under¬ 
stood by the following Oude Budhuk approvers here, viz. : 

1. Rankee, a Rathore Budhuk, a Bawun, or female Bowrie. 

2. Moona, a Solunkee Budhuk, ditto ditto ditto. 

3. Gungooa, a Powar Budhuk—not an original Bowrie. 

4. Ramhuns, a Rathore Budhuk—a Bowrie. 

5. Ramdeen, a Solunky Budhuk—a Bowrie. 

They were highly gratified when their language was made the 
subject of conversation. They state, that this language, which none but 



themselves understand, is invariably used in their ordinary conversation, 
and that it is used by the whole of the Seear Khowas, Marwaree Budhuks 
of Oude, and also in other Chumbul colonies. 

2. The approvers here classify the Budhuks in the following castes : 
Chowan 1, Rathore 2,Powar 3, Charun 4, Solunkee 5, Gholot 6, Dhandal 7, 
and Dabee 8 ; they do not mention, or seem to know, the caste, “ Bhurtee," 
of your letter, but all the others are, as there stated ; and the whole of the 
castes are in Oude included in the general name of Budhuk and Seear 
Khowas, and on the river Chumbul, in the Gwalior territories, in Jode- 
poor, Jeypoor, and Ulwur, they are called Bagora and Budhuks. 
Those in the Bheera forest, in the north east of Oude, are called “ Marwa¬ 
ree Budhuks.” 

8. Their permanency in any place depends upon the degree of 
protection they receive from the local authorities or zumindars, they arc 
ever watchful for any attack upon them, and usually reside by themselves 
in huts, aloof from villages. 

- 4. The approvers here say, that the greater part of the Oude 
Budhuks, whom they estimate at one thousand able bodied men, beside 
women and children, with their leaders, would come in, on a promise of 
free pardon, were land given to them to cultivate, by which they might 
earn a livelihood, and be no longer outlaws ; and that they would all 
abandon their habits of plunder, and settle down, with their wives and 
children, as peaceful cultivators of the soil. 

5. As in the case of Thngs, it is dear, that they are a most 
formidable combination against life and property—numerous, bold, 
enterprizing, and increasing in numbers—speaking a language peculiar 
to themselves, invented for the purpose of concealment—isolated from the 
general inhabitants of the country—having laws answering in their opera¬ 
tion to a pension establishment, by which all who belong, or have belong¬ 
ed to their colonies, men, women, and children, whether with the colony 
or in jail, receive a share of the booty obtained by plunder, thus binding 
to their colonies, by the assurances of future support, even in old age, 
any who might otherwise have left their associations. It is equally 
evident that the suppression of these colonies can only, as in the case of 
Thuggee, be effected by a well sustained pud simultaneous effort in every 
part of India, where branches of the colony exist. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. PATON, 

le< Assistant Resident. 


Lucknow Residency, 
25 th Sept 1839. 
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To Major W. II. SLEEMAN, 

Commissioner, fyc. 

Moradabad. 

Sir, 

In reply to your Circular, No. 172, dated 23d Septem¬ 
ber 1839, I have the honor to acquaint you that I examined the Budhuk 
approvers with me, separately and most minutely, ou each head therein 
detailed. The men were questioned first separately and privately, and 
subsequently all together, placed before me, and invited to correct any 
errors they might have before deposed to. You will observe that 
Dureeow, llnnjeet, Tibhoo, Buldeo, and Zaliin Siug, who are Oude men, 
invariably all make use of exactly the same words, differing only occa¬ 
sionally, in a trifling manner, from the specimens sent by you. 

Maidha Sing, who comes from Rajghur Mucharee, a place about 
thirty-six coss north-west of Jeypoor, differs a very little from the Oude 
men in the pronunciation, and when he does so, generally corroborates 
that sent by you, the difference being only perhaps an “ r,” instead of 
“ l," or “ k/t " instead of “ in conversation. These men talk with 
the greatest fluency together in slang, and I observed, that in conversa¬ 
tion with each other, they invariably use nothing else. Maidha Sing, 
although living far to the west, indeed close to Jeypoor, is understood 
by and understands the Oude men, as well as they do each other, os long 
as they talk the “ Bowrie zuban (Bowree tongue) but when at my 
request, Maidha spoke the language of the .villagers of his country, they 
were occasionally at a loss—and he, from his long confinement in jail, 
does not, I observe, speak the pure “ Rhaka” of Jeypoor, which 1 have 
frequently myself heard spoken in its purity. Maidha Sing tells me 
the Decoits of his country speak exactly the same language as what these 
Oude approvers are making use of before me. The Oude men say the 
same, and it appears they are all connected in one common craft—a sort 
of free masonry. In the grand expedition to Guya in 1820, when about 
one hundred and sixty men, of different gangs, from different parts of 
India, each understanding all the customs, language, and peculiarities of 
their calling, assembled under one great leader, Sectaram, alias Miherban 
Sing, alias Bulbeer, were arrested. The distance of the places of abode 
of some of these gangs is considerable—indeed, amongst this small 
number of seven persons, now before me, originally of Seeta rum’s band, one 
is a Budhuk, from the vicinity of Goruekpoor, and another from that of 
Jeypoor, conversing in the “ Bowrie” slang with the greatest facility, 
and this perfectly unintelligible to all, but Budhuks. Thugs are as ignorant 
of it, as the villager at the plough. I am also informed, that the Decoits, 
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residing in Bengal, make use of the same language, and are of the same 
origin and castes, us the men I have with me. These, however, state, that 
they are not personally acquainted with them, but have seen and conve rs¬ 
ed with them, and all have heard so from their forefathers—that they 
are of the same family—indeed, from the long period these men have been 
in jail, I regret exceedingly that, although apparently very willing, they 
are unahle to afford me information on many points, which it would be 
very interesting and useful to know. 

The approvers with me state Bowric to be the common name of 
their class of systematic robbers, known to all—although these are of 
different castes, still all are Dowries, and their vocation, robbery—they 
neither know, nor practise any other calling. 

The castes known are the same as mentioned in the 3rd para, of 
your letter, with a slight difference in the pronunciation, viz. Chowan 1, 
Pumvar 2, Charun 3, Solunkee 4, or Khomnkhee, Bhartee 5, Dhadul (I, 
Guhlote 7: they however state No. 2, of your Circular, Ilathore, to be a 
cast of Rajpoots, and not that ol' Budhuks—“ Dabee” is also the same 
us “ Bhartee”—“ Seear Khowa,” they state to be the designation assign¬ 
ed to all Budhuks residing in Oude and the Turae ; and they do not 
know any living in those parts termed, us you mention, Marwaries—on 
the contrary, they depose “ Marwaries” to be used only with reference 
-to the Budhuks from the north west, inhabiting or residing near Marwar. 
Maidha Sing informs me the Deceits, in his part of the country, arc 
termed Bagoras, and those east of him, located in the Company’s pro¬ 
vinces, Budhuks. This tallies exactly with the information elicited by you. 
A Bagora entering the Seear Khowa colony, becomes a Seear Khowa, 
and vice verm. 1 find the conclusion you had come to, completely 
verified by the approvers here; and when we also take into consideration, 
that four out of six men here, have been twenty years in the Behar jail, 
arrested in a different part of India, by a different officer, under a differ¬ 
ent leader, from the two, who have been in the Goruckpore jail for ten 
years, incarcerated by another officer, and these, two parties having never 
in their lives spoken together, or even seen each other, until (hep met before 
me, and then fluently conversing in a language known only to themselves, 
and giving readily the same replies to the questions put them by me, as 
to the customs of their profession, there appears to be no doubt that all 
are connected by some grand link of one vast clan, extending from Bengal 
to the desert west of Delhi. 


The vocabulary has been most minutely compared with the exact 
pronunciation of each word hy the men here, and most satisfactorily 
* understood. I have even added the nasal r, where it has been 
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omitted in your memo., and which perhaps may have been so done from 
over-sight, in this compilation—showing an extraordinary similarity 
in the terms used by the Seear Khowas of this part of India, and those 
of the North Western Provinces with you. 


I have to apologise for the haste with which this has been written : 
my time has been much taken up lately by my duties in the Foujdaree, 
which are somehow rather heavy, having, in consequence of the removal 
of all the assistants, charge of more than half the district. 


1 have, &c., 

(Signed) W. M. RAMSAY, 

Assist. Genl. Supt. 

Chupra, 

The '6rd October, 1839. 


No. 630. 


To Major SLEEMAN, 

Commissioner, fyc. tyc. 

Moradabad. 

Sib, 

The absence of my most intelligent approvers, on 
detached duty, has obliged me to delay a reply to your Circular, No. 
175, of 23d September last; their return is uncertain, and I cannot now 
give your vocabulary a perfect test; but I have the honor to forward a 
list of explanations given by the only two Budhuk approvers present, 
and of Ramjeet Jemadar, who is the only prisoner in my jail, willing to 
communicate a knowledge of the subject. 

You will observe, that with slight exceptions, these explanations 
agree with your vocabulary, and the conclusion you have come to, on 
the other points stated, are, in the main, corroborated by these persons ; 
but they agree in saying, that your distinction between Rathore (No. 2) 
and Dhadul (No. 7) is an error, being one and the same caste—and 
Runjeet informs me, that besides these seven divisions of the Bowries, 
there are three other classes, chiefly known to the westward of Delhi and 
in Marwaree, namely, Makwarries, Barriaries, and Khoeelees—making 
altogether ten divisions. He also states that the Budhuks of the Oude 
Turae are always Decoits ; but that many on this side confine themselves^ 
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to petty thieving, hanging on the march of parties, Brinjaras with grain, 
&c., arnl never go on regular Decoitee. 

I hope I shall be able hereafter to give you many more interesting 
particulars relative to the habits of these classes. 


(Signed) 


Agra, 

The 19 th November, 1839. 


I have, & c., 

J. GRAHAM, 

Asst. Commr. and Joint Magt. 


No. 142. 


To Major SLEEMAN, 

Commissioner, §c. <$r. tyc. 

Mobadabad. 

Sir, 

Tn acknowledging the receipt of your Circular letter, 
No. 17(5, of the 23d September last, I have the honor to state that I have 
purposely delayed an earlier reply, that I might be enabled to give you 
a more satisfactory answer to your queries. 


The remarks contained in your Circular letter, respecting the names 
the different colonies pass under, according to the country they inhabit, 
are entirely substantiated by the statements of my approvers, as well as 
their divisions into castes, with the exception that my men give an 
additional one (“ Mudana”) to a gang of Bagries, who originally came 
from Delhi, and established themselves at Manickpoor Gotra, in the Ulwur 
territory. 

In the pronunciation of the different words enumerated in your list, 
it is quite absurd to observe the nicety prevailing throughout, with excep¬ 
tion of one single word, which I have detailed below—Dhatun, the pro¬ 
per slang term for a knife, Neyturcc and Chureeo being familiar to 
every one. 

T have, &c., 

(Signed) W. C. BIRCH, 

Asst. Commr. and Joint. Magi. 


Asst. Commr. Joint Magt.’s Office, 
Nusserarad, 

2\/h April, 1840. 


u 2 
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No. 101 of 1840. 

To Major W. H. SLEEMAN, 

Gent. Superintendent , 

Mouaoatiad. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter, No. 499, under date 26th 
September 1839, to the address of my immediate predecessor, Captain 
Burrows, in which you request him to forward copies of your Circular 
letter, on the subject of the peculiar dialect of the Budlmks, to my friends 
in Guzerut, with a view of ascertaining whether the specimen you 
have given, resembles any of the spoken dialects of that part of India, 
I have the honor to inform you, that, immediately after assuming 
charge of my appointment, I wrote to two of my friends in Guzerut, 
requesting them to use their endeavours to obtain the information 
sought for by you ; and although, from unavoidable circumstances, a long 
time elapsed without my hearing l'rotn them in reply, 1 am happy to be 
able at length to forward you the result of one friend’s enquiries ; and I 
trust I shall soon have it in my power to send you still further 
information. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. REYNOLDS, 

Assist. Genl. Supt. 

A. G. S. Office, Poona, 

The 2 Gth March , 1840. 


It was proposed by some, very able officers to invite in all the 
Deceits, and form colonies of them, upon lands for which they were to 
pay little or nothing at first, and only a very moderate assessment after 
they should have become trained to habits of industry ; but all such 
attempts to reclaim, by locating, men of their inveterate habits, with such 
an exclusive feeling and language, upon lands, in colonies, had failed, and 
happily Government became fully impressed with the conviction that 
the plan proposed by me, and followed in the suppression of the Thug 
associations, was that best calculated to succeed in this attempt finally 
to put down those of the professional Decoits—that is, to hunt them 
down by a simultaneous, vigorous, and well sustained pursuit through 
all parts of India, and thereby to break up their little communities, 
and compel them to blend, with the rest of mankind, in public service, 
or private industry, and by degrees to lose their exclusive feeling, 
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and forget their exclusive language. Government was satisfied, that 
the plan of colonizing them on waste lauds, bordering upon the great 
forests, must, under any precautions, tend to keep up the exclusive 
y feeling and language ; and to prevent their ever blending cordially with 
the rest of the community ; and to perpetuate the system of depreda¬ 
tions, in which they had so long and so much delighted. Their women, 
for the sake of better food, clothing, and dress, and their leaders for more 
money and authority, would be for ever instigating them to return to 
the forests, or to add the old to the new ostensible calling ; and no degree 
of surveillance, practicable under our Government, and under our system 
of Jaw, could have prevented them from indulging in their old sporting 
propensities—their old imperial trade—“ Pudshahoe kam.” 

The only attempt of this kind, permitted since the superintendence 
was entrusted to me, was made in the Goruckpore district, and will be 
noticed hereafter ; of its ultimate failure, I have myself no doubt, but the 
Magistrate and other local authorities wished to make the trial, and I 
did not like very urgently to oppose them, when they had all co-operated 
so cordially in the pursuit of the gangs. On the 24th of April 1K 40, the 
Resident at Lucknow, Colonel Caulfcild, fold me, that Captain Harlow 
thought that Mungul Sing and his followers might be brought in on terms, 
and that the King had expressed his willingness to embody one thousand 
of them into a regiment, to be employed as a corps ot Frontier Police. 
iThe Resident was in favor of this plan ; but the King’s great grand¬ 
father, Shooja od Doulah, had formed, wliat was called the “ Wolf Regi¬ 
ment,” out of about twelve hundred of these Deceits, invited in from the 
forest under their own leaders, who were all made non-commissioned 
officers, of different and well paid grades. Their depredations had be¬ 
come intolerable throughout the Oude territories. The result, of this 
attempt to reclaim this class of offenders, was not such as to encourage 
another such in that kingdom, under a sovereign of still less ability 
and power. 

I had often heard from the Budhuks themselves of tins lVolf Regi¬ 
ment; and as they seemed anxious to have the experiment again tried, 

I requested Captain Hollings, early in 1840, to get for me, as much as he 
could of the history of its “ rise and fall.” The Court of Oude obtained 
from the old Pay Master General of the forces, Kyam od Doeu, the 
following report on the subject, which was sent to me through Captain 
Hollings, on the 29th May 1840, with the depositions of some of the 
Budhuk approvers. Had they been distributed as soldiers and non- 
'•'Mnmissioned officers among a great number of corps, and prevented 
Din ever congregating in any considerable numbers, instead of being 
rmed into one exclusive corps, ir, might uot have been impossible to 
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reclaim them, even under such a Government aB that of Oude; but the 
attempt to reclaim them under such a Government when formed into one 
exclusive corps, was considered by me to be altogether hopeless, and as 
such described by me to the Resident, who moved the Court of Oude no ^ 
further on the subject. 


Report of the Pay Master General. 

“ In the time of the Nawab Asof od Doulah, on whom be the mercy 
of God, a regiment of these people was raised, consisting of eight hundred 
men, and sent on duty to Dureeabad, under the command of Imdad Ali. 
After some short time they mutinied, beat their Commandant, and 
other officers, and turned them out of the regiment. As soon as 
this became known at Court, the Nawab sent a messenger, and summoned 
the soldiers ; and when they came, he asked, what they meant by their 
conduct. The men, who came to answer for the whole, were twenty 
Tomandars, or Serjeants, who stated, that the Commandant and other 
officers appointed by Ilis Highness would not condescend to do the same 
duties that they did ; and that they had been obliged, in consequence, 
to turn them out of the corps ; and that, henceforth, they were resolved 
not to admit among them any officer, who would not come in to their 
terms. 

“ The Nawab told them, that they should go off immediately to 
Allahabad on duty, as he could not keep in Oude so bad an example to 
the rest of his troops, and that he would appoint them other officers, who 
would follow. They went to Allahabad ; and as often as a Commandant 
and other officers were appointed and sent to command them, they 
mutinied and turned them out with all kinds of indignities, but continued 
to go through their duties without them. At last, Kurcem Shore 
Khan was appointed to command the regiment ; and, for encourage¬ 
ment in the dangerous undertaking, he got a dress of honor on setting 
out to join them. He had no sooner put himself at their head at Alla¬ 
habad, than they mutinied, gave him a sound drubbing, and turned him 
out of the corps. 

“ Some time after, the Nawab transferred the province of Allahabad, 
by treaty, to the Hon’ble Company, a. d. 1798 ; and he entreated the 
British officers to undertake the disbanding of this unruly regiment. 
They ordered them to take all their arrears of pay, and give up their 
guns, colours, and all other articles belonging to the State. They saji 
that they should surrender all these things at the Court of His HighneiS 
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the Nawab; and the British officers, apprehensive of the consequences of 
attempting to take these things from them by force, paid them their arrears, 
and bid them return, and surrender these things to their master. They 
set out in a body on their return with their guns, colours, arms, and 
accoutrements ; and the Commanding officer notified their march to 
the British Resident, that he might prepare the Nawab for their 
approach. 

“ When they reached Sudolee, the Resident sent for some of the 
officers of their own creation, and asked them, why they had not given 
up the articles belonging to the State, after they had received all their 
arrears of pay. They said, that they had received their arrears from the 
Nawab ; but as the province of Allahabad, where they had been serving, 
was now made over to the Hon’ble Company, they had been dismissed ; 
and they demanded, according to the usage of the said Company, on such 
occasions, their full pay for the unexpired period of the year, without 
any deductions whatever. When this should be paid, they would deliver 
up their guns, colours, and every other article belonging to the State. 
The Resident, to prevent further disorders, consented at last to pay them 
for all the time they had taken to come from Allahabad to Sudolee, and 
sent the money to them by his own servants. As soon us they got. it, 
they went off to their homes, leaving the articles which belonged to the 
State on their ground at Sudolee. This regiment being always in a 
state of disorder, no regular muster rolls, or other papers, were 
kept or received ; and I cannot therefore send any list of the men 
who composed it.” 


Deposition of ltamdcen , taken at Lucknow , 15/// May, 1810. 

There was a regiment raised in Oude, and called sometimes the 
Wolf, and sometimes the Tiger regiment. Fifty years ago, this regiment 
served at Lucknow, and at that time Almas was Minister, and in great 
authority. It was composed chiefly of Budhuks, but there were other 
men of different castes in it. Baboora, the great grand-father, and Rohal, 
the grand-father of Mungul Sing, who is now at the head of the Oude 
Turae gangs, were jemadars (commissioned officers) in that regiment. 
Duleea, the grand-father, and Areera, the father of Oreo Naeka, who is 
now in the Resident’s jail at Lucknow, were in the same regiment. 
Chundeea, a noted Budlmk, whose tomb stands at Furruckabad, was a 
jemadar in that regiment ; and his great-grand-son, Chcdee, is now in 
the Resident’s jail ; Bagee, another of his great-grand-sons, is in the same 

x 2 
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jail. There were a great number of Budhuk jemadars in that regiment; 
but Areera never rose above the rank of a sipahee ; Bagaleea, the father 
of Patunga, was another of the sipahees ; Patunga died in the Kala 
Pahar jail, in Lucknow. 

Chundeea entered into an engagement with the Nawab to prevent 
Decoitee by his fraternity, from Calcutta to l)ehli. The grand-father of 
Kulwun Jemadar, who is now in the Resident’s jail at Lucknow, (I forget 
his name) went with a gang to Bengal to attack a despatch of treasure— 
Chundeea heard of it, and set out with a detachment of his corps to 
prevent his doing so. They had a fight, and Chundeea saved the 
treasure. What became of the regiment at last, I know not—I know 
not who waB Nawab at that time ; but the eunuch Almas was Prime 
Minister. I have been confined for fourteen years ; and whether there 
are any of our fraternity now in the King’s service, 1 know not. 


Deposition of Bodhoo , of the hurried hand , 1 5th May , 1840. 

About eighty or ninety years ago, when the Nawab Shooja-od-Doulah 
reigned over Oude, and Almas was Prime Minister, the Wolf regiment 
was raised—Duleepa, Roosal, Putunga, and Meliwatee, Bagaleea, the 
grand-fathers arid great-grand-fathers of Ghazee approver, were in that 
regiment ; and iny uncle Gomanee was an officer (jemadar) in it, so 
was Laloo Budhuk, the Rathore. It was the duty of this regiment to 
save the dominions of Oude from Decoitee—to this they were pledged. 
Some of the men of this corps were killed, others died a natural death, 
and the rest returned to Decoitee, when there was no body to look after 
them. Kunhey and Buldeo, now at Moradabad, know a good deal about 
the history of this corps. Ruteeram, the father of Bukshee, who was 
killed by Mehndoo Khan, knows a good deal about it ; he is now in the 
Resident’s jail. Nusseeba, the father of Ghureeba, who afterwards 
became an approver at Bareilly, was himself in this corps, but he is 
now dead. Lala was the chief officer ; but Newul, Rusal, and Putunga, 
were also men of rank ; but the Minister himselfj the eunuch Almas, 
was the real Commandant. 


Deposition of Ghureeba , Buldeo , and Kunhey. 

A regiment was raised by the Nawab of Oude, Shooja-od-Doulah, out 
of the Budhuks, and called the Bhereea, or Wolf regiment-- it was fourteen 
hundred strong. The sipahees had each twelve, and the jemadars 
fifteen rupees a month, and the Commandant had two hundred and fifty. 
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It was kept up during tlie whole reign of his son, Asui'-od-Doulali, and 
the short one of his adopted son Wuzeer Alee. When he was dethroned, 
the regiment dispersed, his successor, Sadut Alee, took no care of them. 
In the reign of his son, Ghazee-od-Deen Hyder, Tara Sing, one of our 
chiefs, recommended his associates to give in a petition, to say, “ that we 
were people of ancient and illustrious descent, and hoped he would 
again form us into a regiment.” A petition was drawn up accordingly, 
and presented to the King—he was out, taking his ride at the shrine of 
the saint Bodalee, near Lucknow—Dhoonee Beg, the superintendent of 
the city police, told his influential friends about court, that if this corps 
were raised, the whole police of the city would he made over to it ; and 
he and they would become nothing. They put their heads together, 
and prevented the King from raising the corps. 

Two or thi’ee years after this, Tara Sing committed a Hceoitee upon 
the house of the great Court banker, Sa Beearee Lall ; and when no trace 
could be found of the perpetrators, the King sent off and got the family 
of Tara Sing seized, and offered a reward for his apprehension. He was 
a notorious leader of our clan, and suspicion fell upon him. Tara Sing 
went and threw himself upon the protection of the Minister Agameer. 
He presented him to the King, who gave him a dress of honor of live 
pieces, and treated him with great consideration. He told his Majesty 
of the great advantages that had attended the raising of such a corps 
during the reign of his ancestors, and orders were forthwith given to 
raise it again. They commenced recruiting, but hud not completed, 
when Tara Sing was assassinated by order of Nowaj Sing, the jemadar 
of hurcarus, to whom he had lent the sum of six thousand rupees to 
pave his way at Court—he got him put to death, to avoid the necessity 
of re-paying him. All recruiting ceased ; and our friends dispersed and 
returned to their old trade— some went to Agra, some to Koel, and some 
to other places. 

A true translation, 

(Signed) W. II. SL Pi EM AN. 

While we were engaged in collecting and recording all the in¬ 
formation required, to ensure success in the undertaking on which we 
had entered, all our available means were employed in pursuit of the 
offenders, who had been denounced upon what were deemed sufficient 
grounds. The detached parties, under native officers, had orders—1st, not 
to arrest any person, but such as were named in lists furnished to them 
by the European officer, under whom they were employed—2nd, not to ' 



Magistrate, or other local authority of the district, in which the arrest 
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had taken place—3rd, to make over the arrested person to the charge 
of that authority on his receipt ; or to take him to the officer, by whom 
the arresting party had been detached, should such local authorities so 
direct—4th, not to search any house for stolen property, without special 
instructions from the local authorities to do so, lest they might abuse 
their authority, or neglect the pursuit of criminals. The only departure 
from these rules permitted, was the arrest of any notorious Decoit met 
by the arresting party in a different division or circle, from that in which 
he usually resided, and consequently omitted in the lists furnished to 
the arresting parties of that circle. This latitude was at first indispen*} 
sably necessary, for the arresting parties often met gangs on the roads, 
going out on expeditions, or returning from them ; and had to pursue 
others from the Oude Turae into the lower parts of Bengal, and from 
the river Chumbul, near Gwalior, into the remotest parts of Guzcrat, and 
the Hydrabad territories. One arresting party pursued a gang of these 
Decoits, under Bhowanny, a noted leader, from Alwur, through Raj poo- 
tana, Mahva, and Guzerat, across the Gulf of lvutch ; and some of the 
members of the gang, who, after passing through the Hydrabad territory 
in their flight, attempted to pass up through Bengal into Oude, were 
arrested in the Burdwan district, by Major Riddell, an officer of the 
department, acting under the orders of Mr. Dampier, the Superintendent 
of Police in Bengal. 

Captain llollings, the Adjutant of the 2nd Regiment, Oude Auxiliary 
Force, stationed at Sectapoor, had ably assisted Captain Paton in collect¬ 
ing information, through some intelligencers sent into the forest in dis¬ 
guise, among the Decoit colonies, and through Moonshee Ivuramut Ali 
Khan, the Superintendent, on the part of the King of Oude, of the road 
leading from Lucknow through Seetapoor to Shahjehanpore in our terri¬ 
tory of Ilohilcund. This intelligent native officer had taken an interest 
in these enquiries, and collected a good deal of valuable information 
about them, while engaged in his duties on the road ; and Noor Begh, 
the native assistant of my predecessor, had been engaged in the same 
enquiries, and was now employed under Captain Paton. The subjoined 
list shows the result of all these enquiries as regarded the colonies then 
located in the Oude forest, and it is, I believe, a tolerably correct one. 

In the case of Decoits by profession, as in that of the Thugs, the 
necessity of collecting, at one point, judicial proof, sufficient to ensure 
their conviction for a specific Decoitee, was found to involve so much of 
trouble and loss to the persons, who had suffered most from their crimes, 
that the necessity of making Act XXX. of 183G, which had been 
passed by the Legislative Council of India for Thugs, applicable also to 
professional Decoits, became manifest, in the early part of our proceed- 
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ings, to those best acquainted with the difficulties we had to contend 
with. This Act rendered any person, who should be convicted of “ having 
belonged to a gang of Thugs, liable to the penalty of imprisonment for 
life ; and any person, accused of the offence, made punishable by the Act, 
liable to be tried by any Court, which would have been competent to try 
him, if his offence had been committed within the district where that Court 
sits and dispensed with the Futwa of the Mahomrnudun Law officer. 
To convict a person of having belonged to a gang of Thugs, it was neces¬ 
sary to prove, not only that he belonged to a colony, or family, of Thu»-s, 
fest that he had been actually out on a Thug expedition, with a gang 
of Thugs, by whom murders had been perpetrated, and taken a part in 
their proceedings. 


In both cases, the gang proceeded many hundred miles from their 
homes to commit their crimes; and to convict them of the specilie 
offence, it was necessary to bring the persons, who had suffered, from these 
distant points, to appear against them in the Courts to which they were 
to be finally committed for trial. To avoid the great loss and inconve¬ 
nience, which the necessity of this attendance involved, it was found that 
the sufferers did all in their power to conceal their sufferings, and often 
denied that they had ever been attacked, when the dearest members of 
their families had been killed or wounded, and all they had in the world 
had been carried off. In consequence, Act XXIY of 18-13, was passed 
by the Legislative Council, declaring Act XXX of 1830, applicable to 
Ilecoits by profession, as well as to Thugs. So were Acts XVIII of 
1837, which declared “ any person charged with murder by Thuggee, 
“ or with the offence of having belonged to a gang of Thugs, liable 
“ to be committed by any Magistrate or Joint Magistrate within the 
“ territories of the Ilon’ble East India Company, for trial, before any 
“ Criminal Court, competent to try such offences and Act XVIII of 
1839, which declared “ any person accused of the offence of murder by 
“ Thuggee, or of the offence of unlawfully and knowingly receiving 
• “ or buying property, stolen or plundered by Thuggee, liable to be tried 
“ by any Court, which would have been competent to try him, if his 
“ offence had been committed within the district where that Court sits.” 
The passing of this Act tended to relieve the sufferers from all appre¬ 
hension, and to prevent any attempt on their part to conceal what they 
^ had suffered from the depredations of these offenders by hereditary 
profession. 

It was also found, that a number of robbers and murderers by 
profession, who hud been sentenced to imprisonment by Courts, in which 
the European covenanted servants, accredited to the several Native Courts, 
were among the presiding Judges, had been permitted to escape from 
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the prisons in Native States, where they were confined, either from the 
negligence or connivance of the guards, or the wish of the officers of such 
Courts, to avoid the cost of maintaining them ; and to secure full success 
to the measures adopted by the Supreme Government for their entire 
suppression, it became necessary to provide against such risks in future. 
Those who escaped, not only returned to their trade of robbery and 
murder, but sought, with avidity, every opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance upon all who had been in any way instrumental in their 
arrest or conviction, in order to deter others from doing the same in 
future. It was, in consequence, deemed necessary to provide effectually 
for the safe custody of offenders, confined under such sentences ; and Act 
XVIII of 1843 was passed by the Legislative Council, declaring 
“ that all prisoners, convicted in Native States, by a tribunal, in which an 
“ European covenanted servant was one of the presiding Judges, might 
“ be received in our jails to undergo their sentence.” 

Another, Act V of 1847, directed “ that officers, in charge of jails 
“ in the territories of the Hon’ble East India Company, were competent to 
“ give effect to any sentence passed by any Court established by the autho- 
“ rity of the Governor General in Council, although in States or territories, 

“ not subject to the Government of any one of the three Presidencies, or 
“ not subject to the general regulations—that a warrant, under the seal 
“ and signature of the officer, exercising criminal jurisdiction within 
“ such States, should be considered sufficient authority for holding such 
“ prisoner in confinement, or for transmitting him for transportation! 
“ beyond seas, or for inflicting any other punishment prescribed therein 
“ —that if any officer in charge of a jail should have any doubt as to 
“ the legality of the warrant, or competence of the person to pass the 
“ sentence and issue such warrant, he should refer the matter to Govern- 
“ ment, and retain the prisoner, pending its final orders.” But the 
imprisonment, in British territories, of any other offenders than such as 
have been convicted of Thuggee or Decoitee, and thus come under 
Act XVIII of 1843, is not considered legal under sentences passed by 
the officers of a foreign state, except under a state warrant according to 
the provisions of Regulation III of 1818. It was found necessary to 
limit the transfer of prisoners to such as should be sentenced by a tribunal, 
in which a British covenanted officer is one of the presiding Judges ; 
and should be convicted of the offences, made punishable by the two k 
above Acts, XXX of 1836, and XXIV of 1843, in order that no Native 
State might make use of it for political or personal purposes. Copies of 
all the Acts, which have been passed by the Legislative Council of India, 
to enable Government the better to relieve society from the depredations 
of all these associations of murderers and robbers by hereditary profes¬ 
sion, will be found among the appendices. 



CHAPTER X. 


Rajah Dan Sing, of Tolseepoor, the Rajahs of Binga and Bankee, 
the Ranee of Rudoenaha, Rajahs Gunga Ram Sa, of Khyreegur, and 
Arjun Sing, of Dhorehra, were all in league, offensive and defensive , with 
Mungul Sing and the other Decoit leaders, who were located in the Oude 
forest, from Majgowa south-east to Khyreegur north-west, for a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles, and doing their utmost to screen them 
from pursuit; and in return deriving assistance from them against the 
Government authorities. Rajah Arjun Sing, the son of the late Murund 
Sing, of Dhorehra, was a lad, in the hands of the minister and guardian 
Bhowanee Sing, a notorious patron of the Budhuk gongs, whom ho 
supported with a party of three hundred armed men. This man, 
Bhowanee Sing, was afterwards arrested, and is now in the Lucknow 
jail, under a sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

In the month of April 1839, Captain Ilollings, Adjutant 2d Regi¬ 
ment Oude Auxiliary Force, sent an intelligencer, named Chundal Sing, 
in disguise, to reconnoitre the position of Mungul Sing’s colonics beyond 
the Muteeara ferry on the Ghogra ; and, on the 1st of May, he returned 
and stated, that he had been among them in the disguise of a shop-keeper, 
with various articles to dispose of, which he exposed for sale in the 
midst of the gang—that he went through Dhorehra, distant from their 
position about sixteen miles, to the Muteeara Ghat, a mile further on, 
and not far from the bank of the river Ghogra, where he made up his 
basket of sugar and other articles for sale. He learnt that the three 
bivouacs of the Budhuks had two market days a week, and he accom¬ 
panied some six or seven other shop-keepers going to one of these 
markets—he remained for two hours among the Decoits, talked freely 
with them, and sold his goods—-his stall was near the house of Dhurma, 
the leader of the gang, which had recently returned from the attack upon 
the town of Chupra, in December 1838; and Buktoureo, his wife, a stout 
woman, of about forty-five years of age, with line large eyes, came up to 
them, and said to her old friends the shop-keepers, whom Chundal Sing 
had accompanied—“ The one thousand rupees, which I. got as ray share 
“ in the late affair (alluding to that of Chupra) have all been expended; 
“ but, in two or three days, I expect a large party of friends to join in the 
“ worship of Davey. Mungul Sing, and other distinguished persons with 
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“ their trains, will be among my guests on this occasion, and you must 
“ provide me with sugar, the other requisites for the feast I have already 
“ collected.” The shop-keepers promised faithfully to execute her orders: 
Dhurma himself, a stout man of about fifty years of age, was going into 
the forest to shoot, and said nothing—he had nothing but a cloth about 
his waist, with his powder flask tied to it, and a matchlock upon his 
nuked shoulder—as he passed, he said to his wife, “ 1 am going to look 
for some game”—the women mixed freely among the men, and each had 
from forty to fifty rupees’ worth of ornaments upon her person, of the 
fashion of the south of India ; and among themselves they spoke a 
language quite different from that of the surrounding country—they hud 
no trade and cultivated no land ; but still seemed to have abundance 
of money, and the people of the villages around spoke of them as 
banditti, who go forth sometimes to the distance of five or six hundred 
miles, and return with great booty, before the rains set in. One of the 
women, by name Gunga, came up to Chundal Sing to purchase 
something, and said, “ My husband was seized by Mehnoo Khan, in the 
r “ attack he made upon us, and is now in jail at Lucknow—I was seized 
“ with him, but released by the Minister, Hakeem Mehndee, as an act of 
“ thanksgiving—perhaps you have some friends at Lueknow, who may 
“ assist me in getting him out of prison.” Chundal Sing promised to do 
all he could. He found the three bivouacs of the banditti, in the forest 
called “ Bunder Baja,” from the number of monkeys that inhabited it— 
one was named “ Bugleen,” about six miles from the river, and contained 
about seventy-five men, with their women and children—the second named 
“ Nowsurgow,” close on the bank of the Ghogra river, contained about 
two hundred and fifty men, under the chief leader, Mungul Sing. Here 
Chundal Sing opened his shop the second day, and saw the leader 
surrounded by about thirty armed men as his guards—they paid for 
what they purchased, in rupees of the Company’s coinage, acquired in 
their different expeditions into our territories, and such money was 
current among no other class—Mungul Sing was a fine young man of 
about thirty-five years of age, with large eyes, and fine form, and very 
courteous in his deportment—he sold him some sugar, and found him 
reudy to pay liberally, in order to encourage people to coine—all his 
followers addressed him respectfully, but without servility—the people 
told him that about two months before, the Governor of the district had 
taken the estate from Rajah Arjun Sing, a lad of ten or twelve years of 
age, and given it to Rajah Omrow Sing at an enhanced rate. Arjun 
Sing fled to the forest with two thousand armed followers, and all the 
banditti turned out tc support his cause, for he had always protected 
them upon the estate, on condition of receiving from them one quarter 
of their spoils—their united force was too formidable for the Governor, 
and he was obliged to restore the estate. 
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The third bivouac was in two hamlets, Durmagow and Durnargow, 
adjoining each other, and contained about one hundred and fifty .Decoits, 
and was distant from Nowsurgow, about three miles. The second wife 
of the leader Dhurma presided over this colony, having quarrelled with 
the first wife, and obliged her to go to another. Here Chundal Sing 
opened his third shop—he thought that the whole could be reached 
from Seetapoor in three night marches. All looked up to Mungul Sing 
as their chief leader. Such colonies find it necessary to have a leader 
or two, who can take their places on equal terms with the landed and 
official aristocracy of the country ; and they readily contribute all the 
means, and all the external marks of respect required for the purpose, 
since they exalt themselves in exalting their leaders to such positions. 
In a late marriage between the daughter of flajah Gungaram Sa, of 
Khyreegur, and Rajah Arjun Sing, of Dhorehra, a formal invitation had 
been sent to Mungul Sing and the other leaders of these gangs, to assist 
at the ceremonies ; and they went as well, and as respectfully attended, 
as the highest of the landed aristocraey of the country. 

On the 9th of April 1839, Colonel Roberts, commanding the 
Regular Brigade of the King of Oude’s troops, was directed by Captain 
Paton, under instructions from His Majesty the King of Oude, and the 
British Resident, Colonel Caulfeild, to send a detachment of five hundred 
sipaliees, under the best officer he could select for the purpose, to attack 
these colonies. They were located within the border of the Oude Turae 
forest, on the right bank of the Gogra river, about Dhera Jugdeopoor, 
alias Bheera, as noted in the subjoined rough sketch of the country. 
Two hundred Cavalry were to be added to the detachment, with a Native 


Note. —Sketch of the positions of the Bheora and Dhorehra colonies of Bud- 
liuk Decoits, as they stood in the beginning of May 1839. 
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officer, and intelligencers from my office, who had become well acquainted 
with these colonies, and their habits. The King of Oude’s “ furman,” 
or warrant, for the attack, was forwarded with these instructions to 
Secrora, to Colonel ltoberts, who was to send the detachment on from its 
station at Oonda , which was one hundred miles from the bivouac of the 
Decoits, to Bharaetch, which was only sixty, there to await further infor¬ 
mation from some intelligencers of Captain Baton’s, who were still among 
them in disguise. The “ furman,” addressed to Colonel Roberts, set 
forth that—“ as it is the anxious desire of the royal presence to seize 
“ certain banditti, or Decoits, whose history is well known to the British 
“ Resident and his first Assistant, who will communicate to you in 
“ writing all particulars regarding them, you are commanded, instantly 
“ on receiving instructions from them, to proceed to attack these robbers, 
“ and to make every possible exertion to capture them, and transmit 
“ them, vigilantly guarded, to the palace gates, in our capital at 
“ Lucknow.” 

.. ,■ J .. 

( On the 7 th of May, Captain Barlow, who commanded the detacb- 
tment, writes to Captain Paton, “ that he had proceeded by regular stages 
“ from Gonda to Kaimara, crossing the Sarjoo at Secrora, and the Gogra 
“ river at the Byram Ghat ferry, as the direct road was much inter- 
“ cepted by small tributary streams, many of which could not be forded, 
“ and were unprovided with terry boats for the passage of his Artillery; 
“ and on Sunday, the 5th of that month, having received information 
from the intelligencers, that the whole of the banditti were present in 
‘‘ the colonies, which he had to attack, he left Kaimara at three in the 
“ afternoon, and; marching the rest of the day, and the whole of the 
night, reached the position half an hour before day-break ; but the 
“ greater part of tho gang had gone off, and he was able to secure only 
‘‘ seventeen porsons—three men, five women, and nine children.” The 
Cavalry had been placed on the plain to receive the Decoits, while the 
Infantry moved round to cut them • off from the forest at their back, to 
the north ; but the wary robbers had got timely information, and 
esekpeidinto the jungles. They found the four hamlets, which they had 
occupied, deserted by all, but the seventeen persons above mentioned ; 
and, thinking it would ’be useless to pursue them in so dense and 
extensive a jungle, Captain Barlow set out on his return at half past six 
In the morning, and returned to Aleegunge at sun-set that evening, 
having marched forty miles, without rest or refreshment, and become 
quite exhausted. ' 1 

. ; On the 5th of May "188% the day on Which Captain Barlow had 
meyodl against the above colony, occupying four hamlets on the border 
iof ihe forestyiColonei Caul&ildj the Resident, on the receipt from Captain 
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Paton, of the report of Captain Hollings’ intelligencer, Chundal Sing, 
and those of others, who had been sent in disguise to reconnoitre the 
same colonies by Captain Paton, sent orders to Captain Sturt, command* 
'W ing the 2d Regiment Oude Auxiliary Force at Seetapoor, to march and 
attack the three colonies under Mungul Sing, with all his available 
means. They were located on the left bank of the Gogra river, about 
the Munduneea Ghat, or ferry over that river, and Dhorehra. On the 
18th of that month, Captain Sturt reports the result of that movement. 

On the 7th, he left Seetapoor, with the Head Quarters of his regi¬ 
ment, consisting of five hundred sipahees, with due proportion of officers, 
and furnished with fifty rounds of ammunition, and reached Lahurpoor, 
distant twenty miles, at 10 p. M. On the 8th, he marched sixteen miles 
to Belowra; at day-break on the 9th, he reached Dhorehra. He had 
heard of the protection afforded to the robbers by the Governor of that 
place, Omrow Sing, and the Amil, or Deputy Governor, Shekh Ahmud 
Alee, and the other local authorities, Bhowanee Sing, and Wahaj-od-Deen, 
thMr c6mttt«ndaP%' of a regiment bf Irregular Infantry at that plartfe ; and 
Was heWtoid by them, that the gangs had heard of his approach, and 
r&lfed towards the forest. After some conversation with the Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and Commandant, he moved on to Mutceara, where he 
encamped at 9 A. M. on the 9th. He had not met at Dhorehra, Bhowanee 
Sing, the Minister of Rajah Arjuu Sing, upon whose estate the Decoits 
were located; and he now sent a letter to invite him to his camp; but 
aware that he was justly suspected of protecting these gangs, he did not 
attend, or send any reply. He received, from none of the local autho¬ 
rities, the attentions required and demanded from them, by him, in the 
name of the King of Oude, under whose authority he had been sent. 
The Governor, Omrow Sing, had promised to visit him again that day at 
Muteeara, and furnish him with fifty Nujeebs for the protection of his 
camp, while he was in pursuit of the gangs across the Gogra, but he 
neither came, nor sent these men, urging indisposition as his excuse. 

Captain Sturt, on the 9th, heard at Mutceara, that the gangs had, on 
the 5th, retired from their positions on the opposite of the Gogra 
towards the forest in their rear. Disappointed in this hope of surprising 
them, he still determined to move on, in the hope of overtaking somo of 
their parties; and on the 10th, at half past three in the morning, he left 
his camp standing, and advanced; but on reaching the bank of the 
Gogra at day-break, he found that the river had risen greatly, from the 
heavy rain which fell during the night; and that, instead of the eight 
ferry boats, which he had been led to expect, thorc/were only three, and 
these of the most wretched dospriptiorg two being, each fonmcdl of t wo 
small canoes, lashed together.. la oousbquuucoy he,; cohidlJiot: embark 
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more than ninety men at a time; and it was ten o’clock, before all 
Reached the opposite bank. He then advanced upon Dhurun Sing’s 
position, which he reached at noon. He found all their huts empty; and 
was told by the cowherds, who inhabited the neighbouring village of 
Bagaleen, that the Decoits had gone off to the jungles four days before. 
He then advanced to Mungul Sing’s position, which he reached at three 
o’clock, and found it deserted in the same manner. He heard, from the 
people of the neighbouring villages of Munduneea, Sirjoulee, and Neea- 
mut Khan’s bustee, that Mungul Sing, with all his followers, had retired 
into the jungles four days before. In Dhurum Sing’s position, he found 
only forty empty houses or huts; but in that of Mungul Sing’s, he found 
seven hundred. He found in them an abundance of grain, grass, fuel, 
and freshly gathered mint, indicating, that the flight of the robbers, must 
have been suddenly decided upon, and carried into effect. 

Every person they met, appeared to be familiarly acquainted with the 
character and habits of these gangs, who did not seem to have made any 
secret of their way of life. Captain Sturt halted at Nowsurgow on the 
11th, and having heard that some of the robbers had resided in the 
village of Munduneea, he gave orders to have the houses they had 
occupied searched. Some rupees, and female ornaments, were found in 
these houses, with a good many papers relating to the affairs of the 
gangs, together with their accountant, Bheekun Sing, who managed all 
their accounts. A great number of baskets, in which Ganges water is 
carried, furnished with their little bottles, and every other requisite, were 
found in the deserted huts. Bheekun Sing’s brother, Gyadeen Sing, was 
arrested with the papers. 

Captain Sturt intended to halt another day, amid the deserted 
bivouacs of the Decoits at Nowsurgow, to collect further information 
regarding them, from the surrounding villages; but on the night of the 
11th, a severe storm came on, the sky threatened a long continuance of 
bad weather, the river Gogra was rising rapidly, and the water 
becoming quite black from the putrid vegetable matter, which it brought 
along with it from the hills ; and he recrossed the river on the 13th, on 
his way back to his cantonments at Seetapoor. He found the information 
given by Chundal Sing, regarding the several positions of the colonies, 
quite correct, and the map he had made of the country occupied by them 
excellent in all respects, showing exactly the obstacles to be contended 
with in the attack, such as rivers, ravines, and water courses. Having 
set fire to all the huts occupied by the Decoits in their several bivouacs, 
he left Nowsurgow at four o’clock, on the morning of the 12th, re-crossed 
the river Gogra, and reached his camp at Muteeara, about noon. Here 
he found that no supplies whatever had been provided for his force by 
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the Oude authorities, although he had written to the Governor of 
Dhorehrd to request that he would have them ready. 

On the morning of the 13th, at three o’clock, he left Muteeara, and 
reached, at eight o’clock, Dhorelira, where he was visited by the Governor, 
Omrow Sing, and the Ainil, his deputy, who confirmed the report, that 
Bhowanee Sing, the Minister of Rajah Aijun Sing, had gone off, with all 
his followers and office, to avoid meeting him, and had frequently been 
to Nowsurgow to visit Mungul Sing, the chief of the Dccoit gangs, 
granted him a farm of the lands around his bivouacs, and associated 
with him on the most familiar terms—that he had conveyed to him the 
intelligence of all Captain Sturt’s movements, and always kept an 
intelligencer in the Seetapoor cantonments, to give him the earliest 
information of any movement of the troops—that he got from the 
Decoits a share of one-fourth of their booty, and acted as their general 
agent and banker, and supplied them with grain, when required. All 
this was confirmed by the papers found, and the testimony of Gyadeen 
Sing, the brother of Mungul Sing’s accountant, Bheekum Sing. 

I may here mention, that those who live on the banks of the rivers, 
flowing from the chain of the Himmaleh Mountains, and the Vindeya 
and Sathpoor ranges of hills, and drink their water, suffer much from 
diseases produced by the putrid vegetable matter, with which they 
become impregnated, whenever they rise suddenly, after a long period of 
dry weather, in the manner described by Captain Sturt. These hills are 
all covered by dense foliage, and during the dry season, many of the 
streams, which supply the larger rivers, cease to flow ; but they have all 
numerous pools, which become black from the leaves, which fall into 
them from the overhanging trees, and become putrid. When rain falls 
again, this black water is carried into the rivers, which become great 
sources of disease all along their course, till they reach the flat and 
sandy plains, such as those over which the Ganges flows. Along the 
valley of the Nerbudda, which is bordered by the Sathpoor range to the 
south, and the Vindeya range to the north, much sickness arises from 
the waters of their tributary streams ; and the water of those, which 
flow north and east from the Vindeya range into the Jumna, is hardly 
considered safe during the rains, in any part of their course, till they 
reach that river. The circumstance is not sufficiently attended to in 
fixing upon sites for cantonments, towns, and hamlets. The water of 
many of the canals, which pass from the Himmaleh Mountains through 
the Dehra Doon, and other valleys extending along under them, is very 
unwholesome from this cause ; and as there are large beds of these 
putrid leaves under the surface, the water, which percolates through 
them into the wells of neighbouring villages, is no less so. Much of the 
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disease, which is attributed to the malaria of these valleys, arises, I 
believe, in reality from this water. Another source of disease, among, 
and under these ranges of hills, is to be found in the water which 
percolates through the coal measures, which are so numerous under the 
sandstone that abounds in all these ranges. In the dry season, before 
the rains set in, the water in the wells, bordering upon these coal 
measures, becomes covered with a crust of petroleum. 

Captain Sturt had reason to believe, that the Nujeebs sent with him, 
by the commandant of the Battalion at Dhorehra, were spies. They were 
altogether useless to him ; and he found many of them on duty at the 
villages bordering upon the Budhuk colonies, though they had never 
sent any information about them to Lucknow. He found Bhowanee 
Sing’s father-in-law, Durum Dull, residing at the village of Sirjoulee, close 
by one of the bivouacs of the Decoits, and in affluent circumstances, 
having become wealthy, in his trade of banker and money changer, with 
the robbers. The papers found, with the depositions of all from whom 
information had been obtained, were sent off to Captain Paton, at 
Lucknow, together with the few prisoners taken in the enterprize ; and 
they were of great use to him in the enquiries into the character, number, 
and habits of these gangs, in which he was then busily engaged. Captain 
Sturt mentioned, in terms of high praise, the valuable assistance he had 
received from Lieutenant Hollings, his Adjutant, who had been long 
engaged in collecting information regarding these gangs, with Moonshee 
Kureera Ahmad, the Superintendent of the line of road leading east from 
Lucknow to Shahjehanpore, who accompanied him in his enterprize, 
and rendered good service in recording the information obtained from 
the prisoners and inhabitants of neighbouring villages. Copies of 
Captains Sturt’s and Barlow’s reports, with the correspondence that 
passed on these occasions, and the depositions of prisoners and intelli¬ 
gencers, were forwarded by Captain Paton to the Commissioner, whose 
head quarters were at Moradabad, in liohilcund. 

The colonies under Mungul, Dhurmoo, Duleea, Someyra, and other 
leaders, having been driven to the eastward from the thickets, about 
Khyreegur and Dhorehra, the western border of the Oude Turac, took 
up a very strong position at Kalee Tal, on a branch of the Surjoo river, 
on the border of the Nanpora and Charda districts. They were about 
one thousand able bodied Dccoits, three hundred and fifty of whom carried 
fire-arms. They had lately been joined by Duleca’s gang, with all the 
booty acquired in the attacks on Beteeah and Nathpoor; and by Bhowanee 
Sing, the Minister of the young Rajah Arjun Sing, of Dhorehra, who 
had lately married the daughter of Gungaram Sa, Rajah of Khyreegur 
Bhowanee Sing had with him three hundred armed men, and was now 
in a state of open resistance to the Oudc Government. 
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It was determined to attack these gangs by four detachments, of 
from two to four hundred fighting men each,"from the troops available 
at Seetapoor in Oude, under Captain Hollings, and four other officers 
in the King of Oude’s service ; one party, under Captain Hollings, to 
move round to the south, through Bharseek to Charda, on the east of the 
position, and cut them off from the river Rabtee, which borders the Oude 
territory to the east—the second, under Captain Barlow, to move to 
Nanparah, sixteen miles to the south of the position—the third, under 
Captain Worsley, to move to Dhurmapoor, fourteen miles to the north¬ 
west of the position—the fourth, under Captain Need, to move to 
Pudunaha, sixteen miles to the north of the position. 

The movements were all made precisely as intended, up to the 
morning of the 10th of May 1840, with this exception, that Captain 
Hollings, on the 9th, hearing at Bharaitch, that Captain Barlow was at 
Nanparah, and likely to be opposed to at least two thousand of the 
banditti, moved to reinforce him there, instead of proceeding to Charda, 
to cut off the retreat of the gangs, as he had intended. All the detach¬ 
ments were at their respective posts on the morning of the 10th, 
Captains Hollings and Barlow, at Nanparah, Captain Worsley, at Dhurma¬ 
poor, and Captain Need, at Pudunaha, all ready to concentrate upon 
the robbers, who still occupied their position at Kalee Tal. They were 
to close in upon them on the 11th, and make the attack when proper. 
The llajahs of Toolsecpoor and Charda were to cut them off from the 
Nepaul territory, by guarding all the passes to the river Rabtee cast; 
but it was reported that Jodee Sing, the son of the Rajah of Charda, had 
become the bosom friend of Mungul Sing, and that Munowar Khan, the 
Rajah of Nanparah, was disposed to assist him. The concentrated 
movement upon the gang was deferred till the night of the 12th, when 
Captains Barlow and Hollings had united at Nanparah. 

Captain Barlow had some days before, from Dhorehra, sent on Futteh 
Alee to negotiate with the banditti, for a surrender, on such terms as he 
had been authorized to offer; and he returned with two letters, and five 
of the principal women, as ambassadors, among whom was the wife of 
one of the leaders, Dhurmoo, the cousin of the chief leader, Mungul Sing; 
and they left Captains Hollings and Barlow at Nanparah on the night of 
the 10th, with a promise to prevail upon the whole body to surrender; 
and the Nanparah and other Rajahs promised to seize the whole, if they 
did not, as they could not reach the fords over the Rabtee river, without 
crossing over the plains of the Toolsecpoor district, held by a Chief, 
named Dhun Bahader. Captain Hollings sent off a party of sipahccs 
under a Havildar to the local agent of this Chief, with a letter, requesting 
him to have the passes to the river through that district well guarded ; 
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and he replied, that he had received orders to the same effect from his 
master, and would see that they were well executed. 

Information was received, that a marriage was to take place among, 
the colonies, and that they intended to move off towards the Rabtee, at 
midnight, after the ceremonies; but relying upon the promises of the 
Oude landholders, and other local authorities, to intercept them, and upon 
those of the women to induce them to surrender on the terms offered, 
no advance upon them was made till the night of the 12 th. Captain 
Worsley moved on the left, Lieutenant Rotton on the centre, and 
Captain Boilings on the right. On reaching the village of Bujbajeea, in 
the Charda jungle, on the morning of the 13th, Captain Worsley found, 
that the colony, under Mungul Sing, had been carousing there for the last 
two days on the occasion of the marriage; and had moved on at midnight, 
with great noise and pomp, over a plain of five miles in extent, towards the 
river, through the Gorela pass, near the village of Bureea, which was 
guarded by two hundred of Dhun Bahader’s men. After parleying for 
a short time with this guard, they had been allowed to pass on unmolested 
over the river Rabtee. Mungul Sing had gone on some days before to 
make terms with the Nepaul authorities. All four detachments reached 
the river without finding a man, and were told by the local authorities, that 
they had passed along the bank of the river, unobserved by them. All the 
chief landholders and their armed retainers were in league with the 
robbers, whom they were afraid to displease, lest they should find shelter 
with their neighbours, and plunder them and their cultivators ; and 
Captain Hollings complains, that our people could get no information 
regarding their movements, as the peasantry and villagers generally 
were afraid, that, if they gave any, either the robbers themselves, or their 
patrons, would punish them for so doing. Disappointed in his plan of 
attack, Captain llollings now addressed a letter to the Governor of the 
Nepaul district of Palpa, requesting that he would secure the banditti, 
who had taken up a new position in his district, and within six miles of 
his residence, and retain them till orders came from Ivatmandoo, for 
their surrender. In the evening, Captain Hollings re-crossed the Rabtee, 
and the next morning returned to Charda. During this time, Captain 
Barlow, with his own detachment, and a strong party of the Rajah of 
Nanparah’s men, went in pursuit of the other colony under Duleela, alias 
Duleca, which had gone north towards the Nepaul hills, and he 
followed them for two days in vain. Captain Need left Pudunaha on 
the morning of the 12th, and marched forty miles to Bankee, and thence 
to Buseea, or the Rabtee, where he met Captain Hollings, on his return, 
on the morning of the 14th. 

Captain Need returned the same day to Bankee, and Captain 
Hollings to Charda, when he got a reply from the Nepaul Local Governor 
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stating that he would do what was required. Captain Hollinga re¬ 
quested him to turn the robbers back across the Rabtee, and he would 
undertake to secure them. Expecting he would do so, Captain Hollings 
sent Captain Need and Lieutenant Rotton, with their detachments, to 
the ford over the Rabtee to receive them, on the 15th, and soon after 
proceeded to join them at that place. They found that the robbers had 
gone some six miles into the Nepaul hills, to get still further beyond 
their reach ; and as the weather had become bad for such operations in 
the forest, Captain Hollings withdrew all his parties and retired. 

On the 17th, Captain Hollings received orders from the Resident 
at Lucknow to aid Captain Barlow in the arrest of Jodee Sing, the Rajah 
of Charda’s son, who had exchanged turbans with Mungul Sing, in 
token of friendship, and sealed it, by making over to him, to be tortured, 
some of Captain Barlow’s belted intelligencers. They surrounded his 
fort, which soon surrendered ; but Jodee Sing had made off to the 
jungles, and could not be taken. All the property found in the fort was 
taken, and sent to Lucknow, to be confiscated. On the 19th, the force 
returned to Nanparah, where it was broken up and sent to cantonments. 
It was urged in defence of the Chiefs of Nanparah, Charda, and Toolsee- 
poor, who had cordially assisted the robbers, that they did not think 
that the British Government was sufficiently in earnest to sustain the 
attack upon the gangs for any time ; and that, if they had been taken 
upon their estates, the Oude Government would have attempted to 
confiscate them, on the ground that they had given shelter to them. 
One of Captain Barlow’s detachments had succeeded in arresting Maharoj, 
the nephew of the deceased leader Bukshee, and two followers ; but the 
landholders assembled in a body and rescued them. 

This enterprize failed, because the plan was too complicated for the 
scene of operations, and the strength of the force. Each detachment 
was too small to act by itself against the formidable band they had to 
attack ; and the difficulty of communicating with each other from such 
distant points, over such a forest, was too great, to insure united action 
when occasion required. Had they gone together, and as fast as they 
could, to the point indicated, they might possibly have come upon the 
colonies, and destroyed, or secured, a great part of them, as Mehndoo 
Khan and Mehndee Alee Khan had done before by the same simple 
plan—the only plan ever likely to succeed on such occasions. There 
was another fault—too much confidence was reposed in the promise of 
the Oude landholders, and other local authorities, to co-operate cordially 
in the pursuit, which prevented any detachment being sent on to inter¬ 
cept the banditti, as they moved on over the Toolseepoor plain, towards 
the ferries and fords of the Rabtee ; and there was too much confidence 
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in the promises of the female ambassadors, to persuade their husbands 
and followers to surrender on the terms offered, which they had no 
intention whatever of doing. Their object was to gain time and informa¬ 
tion, and they succeeded in gaining all that they required of both. , 
On the 11th, Captain Rollings writes to Lieutenant Hayes—“the 
“ Nanparah Rajah has joined us, the other local authorities are in a 
“ great fright, and Mungul Sing is surrounded, and he and all his 
“ followers arc thinking of surrendering themselves.” Captain Barlow 
wrote on the 11th, “ that Futteh Alee, whom he had some days beforo 
“ sent on to the banditti from Dhorchra, had returned with two letters 
“ and five women, to negotiate a surrender and on the same day 
Captain Hollings wrote from the same place, “ that the women had 
returned to their friends with a promise to prevail upon them to 
surrender; but on the 10th, he had written to say, that there was 
to be a wedding that day among the colonies, and that they were, accord¬ 
ing to report, to decamp at midnight, after the ceremonies were over ; 
and that he could not, after the long march he had made, go on in time 
to prevent their doing so. Had they moved on together on the night of 
the 10th or 11th, much might have been done. livery officer, however, 
did his best; and the result of the best planned movement after such 
people, in such a forest, must always be very uncertain.” 

As soon as the Resident at Katraandoo, Mr. Hodgson, heard from 
the Lucknow Resident, Colonel Caulfeild, of the flight of the colonies into ^ 
the Nepaul territory, he procured orders from the Court to the Governors 
of Palpa, and the rest of the western districts of Nepal, enjoining them to 
co-operate cordially with the British authorities, in the suppression of 
both Thug and Decoit gangs. These orders were sent to Captain 
Hollings on the 28th of May. 

On the 9th of June, Mr. Hodgson wrote to request, that I would 
direct Captain Hollings to proceed to the Nepaul frontier, and receive 
charge of Mungul Sing and his followers, should the authorities of that 
State be prepared to make them over to him ; but Colonel Caulfeild, to 
whom a copy of the letter had been sent, dated 17th June, stated that 
Captain Hollings’ force had been broken up, and sent into cantonments, as 
the rains had set in, and the forest was too unhealthy for the movement 
of troops within it; but he was prepared to place some of the King of i 
Oude’s troops at his disposal, to be placed at Nanparah and other places, 
on the border of the forest, to aid in securing the gangs, should the 
Nepaul authorities seize, or drive them over their border. 

On the 21st June, I directed Captain Hollings to proceed to the 
border, and put himself again in communication with the Nepaul district 
authorities, that they might not urge his want of readiness to receive the 
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robbers, or to co-operate with them in the arrost, as an excuse for not 
carrying the orders of their Court into effect. He was at Seetapoor, 
whence he sent a party of Nujecbs, under Cirwar Sing Totnandar, to the 
border, and a company of the Oudc Auxiliary Force to Secrora, and 
proceeded himself on the 29th, with a small guard, to Bulrampoor and 
Toolseepoor, the nearest point in Oude, to the Pulpa district of Nepiuil, 
where he was to be met by liecra Sing, a drummer, and his brother 
Bhagecrat, whom he had sent on to the Governor of Palpa, with the 
papers from Nepaul, and a letter from himself, to say, that he should be 
at hand to aid, and to receive charge of the prisoners. Captain Barlow 
was at Secrora, and Lieutenant Rotton at Fyzabad, watching the move¬ 
ments of Beneeram and other leaders, whose colony occupied the thickets 
of Khyreebad and Banka. Secrora was on the border of the forest, only 
four marches from Nanparah, and five from the Goreeala pass, without 
any river intervening, and not more unhealthy than the Seetapoor 
cantonments. lie was at Toolseepoor on the 17th of July, and found 
the Rajah, whose jurisdiction extended up to Bankec, on the Nepaul 
border, seemingly well disposed to aid ; but he had to contend against the 
Rajahs of Bulrampoor, Akoona, Bhinga, and Oharda, and the Nepaul 
Governors, and could hardly spare troops to assist in putting down 
robbers. He had recently given his daughter in marriage to tho 
Governor of Palpa, to whom the letters from the Court of Katmandoo 
were addressed. Captain liollings thought, that, if the chiefs could have 
disputes between them settled by Government, they might be induced to 
employ their means in the suppression of gang robbers; but they are 
now obliged to keep them always ready for self defence, while they 
receive money and aid on emergency from these gangs. 

Captain Rollings proceeded through the forest to Bureea, and the 
Goreeala ferry over the llabtee, without having any of his men attacked 
by fever. His messengers had not met him ut this place, as he expected, 
on the 27th, but the Nepaul authorities had written to Dhun Bahadur, of 
Toolseepoor, to say that they had received the red seal (lal mohur) 
from Katmandoo, ordering them peremptorily to seize and make over 
to the British officers, the gangs of robbers, under Mungul Sing, who had 
taken shelter within the Nepaul border. On the 2d of August, Captain 
Rollings writes, that the Nepaul authorities were playing false—that the 
Governor of Palpa had kept his messengers, and referred him to tho 
authorities at Saleeana, who wrote to the Toolseepoor Chief to ask where 
Captain Hollings was, and were told in reply, that he was ready to 
receive the gangs, or to move on, and seize them himself, if they had no 
objections. To this effect another message was sent to the Governor of 
Palpa. On the 4th of August, he discovered that his messenger, the 
drummer, had been laid up with the Turae fever; and on the Stli, 
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messengers came from the Nepaul authorities to invite him to advance 
and co-operate with them in the Soneearee jungle, in an attack upon the 
Decoit colonies, and to close, with a part of his detachment, the passes 
from their position to the south and west. Captain Hollings refused to 
do any thing more than receive charge of them when seized, as the 
responsibility now rested with them, and they might seize them, if 
disposed to do so; and he told them, that ho would return to Lucknow, 
unless they made haste to execute the orders they had received, as it 
was no longer safe to keep his men in such a position. 

The two leaders, Mungul Sing and Benee Ram, were laid up with 
the Turae fever, of which twenty or thirty of their followers had already 
died, pent up as they now were in the most unhealthy part of the forest. 
The Nepaul people promised to seize the whole in fifteen days, if he 
would advance as they proposed ; but he did not think it safe to consent 
to do any thing more than to guard the two passes leading back into 
Oude over the Rabtce. For this purpose he ordered up some of the 
Toolseepoor Chiefs. On the 11th of August, Colonel Caulfeild ordered 
Captain Hollings to retire with all his detachment, as he saw no prospect 
of the Nepaul authorities doing what was required of them, and thought 
it improper to expose any longer officers and soldiers in so unhealthy a 
position, at such a season of the year; and to explain to these authorities 
the reason why he did so. Intimation of these orders was on the 17th 
given to the Resident at Katmandoo and to myself. Two companies of 
Colonel Roberts’ Oude Brigade were, however, left at Bankcc, to watch the 
movements of the Decoit colonies; and Captain Barlow at Secrora, was 
directed on the 19th, to tell the Nepaul authorities that he would be 
ready to receive the robbers, whenever they might think proper to make 
them over to him. 

On the 16th of August, Mr. Hodgson wrote to Colonel Caulfeild to 
say, that he thought the Nepaul Government insincere, and that Captain 
Hollings should be withdrawn for the present—that the Governor of 
Palpa had pretended that he believed the Decoit gangs to be in reality 
secret allies of the British Government, in order to make it appear that 
his presence was necessary in the district, and he could not safely leave 
his post to appear at Court, as he had been ordered to do—that he now 
writes to say that he was mistaken, and considers the banditti to be foes 
of the British Government, who might be made exceedingly useful to the 
Nepaul State ; and that it would be dishonorable to give them up—that 
Mungul Sing had no doubt paid him handsomely for the expression of 
these opinions to his Government. Duleep Sing was still in the Oude 
forest, east of the river Rabtee, with his colony, containing, at least, two 
hundred able bodied Decoits. 
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On the 1st of September, the Lucknow Resident, Colonel Caulfeild, 
received a communication from the officiating' Resident at Katmandoo, 
Mr. Hodgson, stating that the Nepalese authorities now seemed well 
disposed to do what was required of them, and requesting that officers 
might be sent to receive the Deceits, whom they might be prepared to 
make over to them. Captain Hollings was in consequence ordered back 
to Secrora, to meet a deputation from the Governor of Palpa. On the 
27th of September and 8th October, Captain Hollings writes to me from 
Toolseepoor, that Lieutenant MacDonough, of the King of Oude’s service, 
who had been sent on to the frontier, near Baukee, with a detachment 
from Secrora, by Captain Barlow, had seen Mungul Sing in custody of 
the Nepalese, by whom he had been captured ; and that Dhun Buhader 
Sing, of Toolseepoor, had captured Benee Ram, who still remained 
with his colony within the Oude border, and made him over to the 
Nepalese authorities, and not to Lieutenant MacDonough as he ought— 
that a great many of the Decoits had died of the jungle fever ; fifty 
had been seized with their leaders, Mungul Sing and Benee Ram, and 
the bands been all broken up. None had ventured to recross the 
Oude border ; but there were still a great many at large to be looked 
after. 

Lieutenant MacDonough, a gallant and zealous young officer, left 
Lucknow, with a detachment of the 1st Regiment Oude Force, on the 
10th September, and on the 17th, reached Bankee, on the frontier, where 
he met one hundred of the Oude Bhurmars, or sharp shooters. Here he 
met Major Dya Opudeea, and Moonshee Durbaree Lai from Nepaul, who 
told him that, if he took his party on to Rajghat, on the river Rabtee, he 
would thence command all the passes from the Decoit position in 
Nepuul back into Oude, as Rajghat was north of the Madhoo Bun and 
Guroot Bun Hills, through which these passes lay. Believing the Nepaul 
authorities to be sincere in the professions sent by the mission, and 
dreading that any backwardness on his part to move on and co-operate, 
might induce them to relax in their exertions, he ventured to push 
through the deadly jungles with all his little force, though he had been 
requested not to expose them, or himself, to their influence. The 21st 
had been appointed by the Nepalese for the attack on the banditti, and 
on the evening of the 20th, he reached his position with one hundred of 
the King of Oude’s 1st Regiment, one hundred sharp shooters, and one 
hundred of Dhuu Bahader’s men, and accompanied by the Nepaul 
mission. At 8 a. m., on the 21st, he heard, through this mission, that an 
attack had been made during the night on the Decoits by three compa¬ 
nies of the Nepalese Light Infantry (green) Regiment, who had secured 
the leader, Mungul Sing, with some of his followers, and that another 
company of the same regiment had been sent after Benee Ram; and in 
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the evening, he learnt from the mission, that both leaders, with fifty-three 
followers, had been secured, and made over to their charge. 

Early on the 22d, the mission, accompanied by six Native officers, ' 
waited on Lieutenant MacDonough, and stated “ that the Nepaul troops, 

“ employed in pursuit of the Decoits, were becoming much dissatisfied 
“ at being detained in the unhealthy jungles of the Sonaree district, 

“ after the work had been doneand he thought it to be his duty to 
receive charge of the prisoners on the 23d. On the 24th, he left Jlajghat, 
and on the 25th, reached Bankee, where his people secured five more of 
the Decoits. On the 1 st of October, he left Bankee, and on the 4th 
reached Bharaitch, and made over his sixty-one prisoners to Lieutenant 
Kinder, who had been directed to relieve him of the charge. Lieutenant 
MacDonough returned to Lucknow, where he died on the 19th of 
October, of the fever caught in the jungle, through which he had had to 
pass and re-pass. Before he reached Lucknow, eighty, out of the hundred 
sepahees of the 1st regiment, which he took with him from that place, 
were attacked by the same fever, and a great many of them died. 
Several of the prisoners died of the same fever. 

This promising young officer was, no doubt, indiscreet; but it is 
certain, that, if he had not gone ori, we should have got no Decoits from 
the Nepalese that season ; and I regret that he did not live to derive any 
personal benefit from his successful exertions. 

On the 9th of October, 1 had written to Colonel Caulfeild to express 
my apprehensions that, whatever might be the effect of the present 
operations, the gangs would be sure to rise again in the Oude forest, if 
our efforts should be at all relaxed ; and, on the 14th, he stated in his 
reply, that the gang of fifteen hundred Decoits, who had taken shelter in 
Nepaul, had been broken up, and a death blow given to the organized 
bands of this class in Oude ; but that, instead of relaxing in his efforts, 
he should do his utmost to prevent their ever rising again. These arc 
the letters, which passed on the occasion, and they may be considered 
useful, if not interesting. 

1. Colonel Caulfeild to Mr. Secretary Maddook, 27th May 1840. 

2. Colonel Caulfeild to Mr. Torrens, 3d October 1840. 

3. My letter to Colonel Caulfeild, 9th October 1840, copy of which 
was submitted to Government. 


4. Colonel Caulfeild to me, 14th idem. 
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(Copy.) 

To T. II. MADDOCK, Esquibk, 

-■ Political Secretary to the Government of India , 

Four William. 

Sih, 

In continuation of iny letter of the 18th ultimo, I have 
the honor to report, for the information of the Right Iion’ble the 
Governor General of India in Council, that a detachment of the 2d 
Regiment of Infantry Oudc Auxiliary Force, under Lieutenant Hollings, 
and a Regiment of Colonel Roberts’ Brigade, commanded by Captain 
Barlow, of Ilis Majesty the King of Oude’s service, after some prolonged 
movements calculated to hem in a considerable party of Budhuk Decoits, 
under a celebrated leader, Mungul Sing, made a forced march on the 
morning of the 13th instant, with a view to surprise the gang to which 
I have referred. The entire success that this well planned mid zealously 
executed movement was calculated to secure, was frustrated by the ford 
on the Rabtee river, over which the Deeoits passed, being left undefended, 
although Rajah Daun Sing Bahadoor, of Toolseepoor, a subject, of the 
Oude State, had assured Lieutenant Hollings, that it should be well 
guarded : had it been so, I have every reason to presume that the 
I whole of Mungul Sing’s gang would have been made prisoners. 

2. Notwithstanding the failure of this attempt to seize Mungul 
Sing and his party, the impression that our proceedings have elicited 
will, I trust, prove salutary. The Deceits will have been taught that 
they are no longer safe in those haunts, which have hitherto afforded 
them a secure retreat, and the Oude landholders, who openly associated 
themselves with the Deeoits, or secretly connived at their location within 
their limits, will sec, by the consequences that have fallen upon the 
Charda Chief and his son, as well as by the seizure of Arjun Sing, that 
the contempt of the orders of their sovereign, will, in the sequel, be 
fraught with disastrous results to themselves. 

3. The expulsion of Mungul Sing and his gang, from the Oude 
territories, will not only prove beneficial, by relieving society from that 
constant anxiety and apprehension to which their presence gave birth, 
but will serve, in event of their possible return, to direct retributive 
justice upon the heads of those through whose instrumentality they may 
obtain ingress, and enable the Government to make more successful 
and efficient arrangements, than those which I now have the honor 
to report. 
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4. The number of the Budhuks, who have fallen into our hands, 
does not exceed sixty; but the consequences attending the expulsion of 
so large a gang, as that headed by Mungul Sing, and the general excite¬ 
ment that has been created, will render the service performed by ' 
Lieutenant Hollings and Captain Barlow, and the officers and men under 
their command, a most important benefit to society, and entitle those 
gentlemen to the cordial thanks of the Oude Government, and the 
gratitude of the inhabitants of the districts, who have been such severe 
sufferers by the daring robberies committed by those organized bands of 
audacious delinquents. 

5. During the period of Captain Barlow and Lieutenant Hollings 
being employed in pursuit of the gangs of Budhuks that infest the 
northern and eastern districts of Oude, all my requisitions have been 
met by His Majesty and the Minister, with a spirit of cheerful compli¬ 
ance, which at once gratified and assured me, that the Court, at least, was 
sincere in the desire, that the country should be cleared of the nuisance 
under which it had so long suffered: and I beg in this place to suggest, 
that a letter from the Right Hon’ble the Governor General of India to 
His Majesty the King of Oude, approving of the late operations that 
have been instituted against the disturbers of society, would prove 
gratifying to His Majesty, and stimulate him to renew with vigor such 
further operations during the ensuing cold season, as may be required to 
secure the suppression of Decoitee throughout Oude, and the complete* 
expulsion from the country of those hordes of Budhuks, who, of late 
years, have established themselves in the forests of the Turae. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. CAULFEILD, 

Acting Resident, Lucknow. 

Lucknow Residency, 

271h of May , 1840. 


To H. TORRENS, Esquire, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India , 


Sir, 


Fort William. 


I have the honor to forward, for the information of 
the Right Hon’ble the Governor General of India in Council, the 
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documents noted in the margin,* by which 
N ° paurs l0tter ’ 13th His Lordship will be informed, that fifty. 
Ditto Aotins Be,idont ’“ in rcply ’ a,sl three Decoits have been made over to the 
sutii Sptombor 5arl ° w ' li lettor ° f th ° ^ U( ^ e authorities by those of Nepaul. The 

Right Honorable the Governor General 
will perceive with pleasure, that the two most notoriously distinguished 
leaders of the banditti, Mungul Sing and Benee Ram, are among the 
captives. 

2. As the Decoits were not made over to the British Authorities, 
I trust that my receiving them from the Oude Government, will not be 
considered any compromise of Mr. Hodgson’s proceedings with the 
Katmandoo Durbar. The security of the Decoits appeared to me a 
matter of such primary importance to the interests of the public, that I 
did not consider myself justified in refusing to receive them. 


3. From native information, I am inclined to believe, that a large 
proportion of the party expelled from Oude, have fallen, by the effect of 
fever, in the unhealthy position in which they found temporary security 
from our pursuit. 


« 


4. The capture of the celebrated leaders, Mungul Sing and Benee 
Ram, with so many of their immediate adherents, and the dispersion of 
the remnant of the gang, which escaped the effects of fever, may be 
considered as the entire break up of the predatory bands, who, finding 
shelter in the Oude territories, bordering on the Nepaul Turae, issued 
from those fastnesses, and committed lawless aggressions in distant parts 
of India to a surprising extent. 


5. As the Oude Government, by the aid it has afforded, and its 
hearty co-operation at all times with our measures, has contributed 
largely to the annihilation of the long prevailing system of Decoitee, 
established throughout the Oude dominions, I hope, therefore, I shall not 
be considered as going beyond my duty, in suggesting for His Lordship’s 
consideration, that a letter be written to His Majesty, complimenting 
him upon the final success of the arrangements adopted, in concert 
with the British authorities, for the suppression of Decoitee. Natives 

I are very sensible of praise, and are more influenced by it, than by moral 
obligation, to the performance of their duty, the expression therefore of 
His Lordship’s approbation in tho present instance, will stimulate the 
Durbar to future exertion, when required. 

6. In conclusion, I beg to bring to the favorable notice of the 
Right Ilon’ble the Governor General of India, the praise-worthy zeal 

E 3 
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with which Lieutenant I rollings devoted himself to the performance of 
the duty with which he was charged. Neither exposure nor season 
checked his exertions, and to them, I feel myself deeply indebted for 
whatever has been accomplished under my orders. 

(Signed) J. CAULFEILI), 

Acting Resident . 

Lucknow Residency, 

'id October , 1840. 


No. 575. 


To Colonel J. CAULFE1LD, 

Offuiating Resident , Lucknow. 

Sib, 

I have had the honor to receive the copy of your 
letter of the 3d instant to Mr. Secretary Torrens, and beg to offer the 
expression of my congratulations on the success that has attended your 
efforts in the pursuit of the colonies of Budhuks, who had so long been 
located in the Oude Turae, and lately sought shelter within the Nepaul 
frontier, east of the Rabtee. 

May I, however, be permitted to state, that 1 am afraid there 
are expressions in the 4th and 5th paragraphs, calculated to convey an 
impression, that the work of suppressing these gangs has been completed; 
and that the letter from the Governor General to His Majesty the King 
of Oude, which you have solicited, may convey a similar impression to 
the Court of Lucknow, and thereby tend to relax, or to suspend altoge¬ 
ther, the pursuit after these colonies. If the pursuit be kept up three or 
four years more, with the same skill and energy that have characterised 
it undor you for the last year and half, the work will, I think, be done ; 
but if it be now suspended, or at all relaxed, the gangs will be as strong 
as ever in the course of one or two years. 

"When, by the exertions of Messrs. C. W. Smith and Macfarlan, 
the then greatest leader of the Oude Turae, Maherban Sing, and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five of his gang, were, arrested and convicted in 1821, it 
was supposed that their system had been suppressed; but they hardly felt 
the blow at all. Great and numerous gangs still went forth every season 
from the Oude Turae ; one, bn the Uth of December 1822, in the district 
of Goruekpoor, while Mr. R. M. Bird was Magistrate, actually caught 
one of our treasure escorts, composed both of troopers and foot soldiors, 



in a net, and took their treasure from them, after killing and wounding 
some of the party ; and one, on the 17th of lleeernbur 1823, attacked a 
large treasure escort going to Nepaul from the plains, beat them, and took 
the treasure. They were, half of them, subsequently arrested, with the 
treasure upon them, by a regiment of sipahees, and taken to Katmandoo. 
Upon the information elicited from them by Mr. Hodgson, an attack was 
made upon the colonies, under the auspices of the Resident, Mr. Ricketts, 
with so much rigour, that they were thought to have been entirely sup¬ 
pressed. 

The colonies continued, however, to reside in the Oiule Turae, and 
to send out their gangs to all the most wealthy districts. In 1824, they 
attacked and plundered a Government treasury at Jounpoor ; in 1825, 
another Government treasury at Goruckpoor, another at Jounpoor, a third 
at Purneea; in 1826, another in Jounpoor, and another at Nuggur, in 
Goruckpoor; on the 12th January 1828, another at Futtehpoor ; in 1821), 
another Government treasury at Allahabad, and another at Putecalee, in 
Furruckabad. 

Mr. Currie, the Magistrate of Goruckpoor, now attacked these 
colonies with the whole of Major Hawkes’ corps of local horse, and as 
much additional Police as he chose to ask from Government, with all the 
aid that the Resident, Mr. Ricketts, could give him from the Oude forces. 
The colonies were driven from one bivouac to another, and twenty or 
thirty of them finally convicted and sentenced; and in 1831, it was 
thought that these gangs had been once more extinguished beyond the 
possibility of recovery. But almost as many gangs took the field the next 
season, as any season before, and continued to do so every season after. 
In 1833, they attacked the Peshwaat Bithoor, and took away nearly three 
lacks of rupees. An attack was again made upon them by Mchndoo 
Khan, one of Ilis Majesty the King of Oude’s Amils, with between two and 
three thousand men. Five of the chief leaders of the gang were killed, 
with about a hundred of their followers ; and once more the system was 
thought to have been extinguished. 

The colonics still continued to reside in the Oude Turae, and to 
send forth their gangs to all parts of the country, particularly over Oude, 
to revenge the attack of the Amil. On the 3rd February 1834, they 
attacked and plundered our Government treasury, at Sakeet, in Myn- 
pooree. On the 25th January 1835, they did the same with our Govern¬ 
ment treasury at Modha, in Humeerpoor; on the 4th .Taunary 1836, they 
did the same with our Government treasury at Gurowly, in Mynpooree. 
The merchants’ houses, and convoys, attacked within the time by these 
gangs, were perhaps twenty times the number of the Government 
treasuries. 



The loss of a few leaders is of little importance to these colonies ; 
and there are fifty men among them, who will be deemed capable of sup¬ 
plying the place of Mungul Sing and Benee Ram in a year or two; and 
in the mean time, whenever ten or twenty of them can gather together, 
they will carry on their trade, by making a leader out of the boldest and 
most sagacious among them. They have much wealth buried in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Oude Turae, on which they can draw for subsistence 
in time of need; and they ean always get credit with the landholders, 
merchants, and shopkeepers, for more, when these funds are exhausted. 
Bhoora, a young man of about thirty-two years of age, has recently been 
arrested, after being engaged, in a Decoitee in Gwalior, with his rela¬ 
tions of the Chumbul colonies. He was arrested, when only eight years 
of age, with his mother, in the Oude Turae, confined in the Lucknow 
jail, for twenty years, and released only about twenty-two months 
ago. The moment he got his liberty, he went to his friends, on the 
Chumbul, to claim the bride to whom he had been affianced while 
in prison ; and ere he could get her, he was persuaded to join her 
family in this Decoitee, the only one he has ever been in. He was 
taken on his way back to the Oude Turae with his young bride. 
He is a fair specimen of a Budhuk. They will never give up their 
darling trade, as long as they can muster enough to commit a Decoitee. 

If the present energetic and simultaneous attack upon these 
colonies at all points be persevered in for a few years, their system will be 
effectually suppressed ; but if it be suspended, or relaxed at any point, 
it will inevitably rise up again, and render all that we may have done of 
no permanent avail. 


The men, who have now been arrested, and who have died in the 
Ncpaul jungle, of fever, are not, I should think, likely to be more than 
one-eighth part of the able bodied men of the colonies of the Oude 
Turae. When the gang advances to, or returns from an attack, it 
separates into small parties, to reunite at particular times and places: 
so it is with the colonies—when they are hard pressed, they separate into 
small parties, or families, to reunite the moment that the pressure is 
withdrawn. If our pursuit were suspended for only two months, these 
colonies would all be reunited, and ready to send out their gangs-again 
on service. They never have any thing, but rude huts in the jungles, that 
they may move, when necessary, without regret or delay. All parts of 
the forest are the same to them; and their bivouacs are constructed out 
of materials every where abundant, as quickly as tents are pitched. 
Dispersion is of little importance to such people—to disperse and 
reunite, with skill and celerity, is the principal art to which they are 
trained from their boyhood. A colony, dispersed widely over the coun- 
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try to-day, in twenty different parties, all in different disguises, will be 
to-morrow concentrated, and planning the attack of the places they have 
been reconnoitering during their rambles. 

There will be an officer soon at Goruekpoor, to co-operate with 
Lieutenant Hollings, and intercept any gangs that may venture from the 
Turae into our districts to the eastward ; and the means, to be employed 
under him, will be placed under Lieutenant Hollings till his arrival. I 
trust you will excuse my taking the liberty to state my impressions so 
freely and fully as I have done on this occasion. 

(Signed) W. H. SLEEMAN. 

Mouaimbad, 

\)th October , 1840. 


To Major SLEEMAN, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 9th instant, and in reply to state, that although many 
minor bands of Decoits may exist in the Oude Turae, I cannot help 
thinking that the entire break up of so large a body as 1,500, the number 
supposed to have sought refuge in Nepaul, may fairly enough be 
considered as a death-blow to the continuance of organised bands to any 
very material extent in the Oude territories. I do not, however, at 
all mean, that we should relax in the least; on the contrary, the present 
moment, i. «., while alarm exists among the freebooters, appears a most 
favorable time for keeping up a warm and uninterrupted pursuit ; but 
I lament to say, that neither the season, nor the crippled state of our force, 
will admit of any very active measures at present. The whole of the 
battalion of Roberts’ Brigade, under Captain Need, recently employed in 
or near the Turae, are suffering from fever, both Europeans and Natives. 


2. With regard to the letter which I have suggested might be 
written to the King, I can assure you from my knowledge of His Majesty, 
and the officers of the durbar, that so far from its damping the ardour 
now kindled, or checking their co-operation, I am persuaded it would be 
productive of the contrary effect. 

3. The deeply interesting detail, which you give of the apparent 
suppression informer years, of certain Decoitee associations, and their 
almost marvellous resuscitation, should serve to stimulate nil now 
engaged in the good cause, to unabated and steady perseverance for a 
considerable period, after all the predatory band have disappeared ; and 
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so long as I continue at this Court, if Lieutenant Hollings can be spared 
to act under my orders, I think, I may promise, that you shall not have 
reason to complain of relaxation upon our part. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. CAULFEILD. 

Acting Resident. 

Lucknow Residency, 
lith October , 1840. 


The difficulties which the British representative at the Court of 
Katmandoo had to contend with, in making the Nepaul authorities do 
their duty to the paramount power, in the arrest and surrender of the 
Oude gangs, tire sufficiently shown in the above narrative of operations; 
but his efforts were in proportion, and ultimately successful. The Chief 
of Nepaul was bound by treaty to cause the arrest and surrender of all 
such outlaws to the British Government; but where the disposition to do, 
happens to be wanting, both on the part of the Chief, his Ministers, and 
local agents, there are a thousand ways of evading the duty, without 
affording any tangible grounds for a charge of violated faith. During 
our pursuit after the Thugs, a great many, from the districts north of the 
Ganges, had sought and found shelter within the Nepaul frontier; and 
Captain Ramsay, who had charge of our duties along those districts, ever 
found Mr. Hodgson anxious and ready to assist him, and urge the Court 
to its duty. The Court, in appearance, was not wanting in a disposition 
to perform it—strict orders were given to all its local agents along the 
frontier, to afford prompt aid on all proper occasions; but so many delays 
and impediments arose, from one pretext or another, that it was with 
infinite difficulty, Captain Ramsay could get the most notorious outlaws 
of that class of murderers secured and surrendered to him, though he 
had men watching their every movement, and communicating it to the 
local authorities. 

There was, moreover, a bad feeling on the part of the Nepaul 
Government towards that of Oude, arising from a portion of the Turae, 
which had been taken from Nepaul during the war, having been made 
over by our Government to the King of Oude ; and the Court of Nepaul 
was not bound by any treaty to surrender outlaws from Oude. There 
was not, I believe, a man, in any of the Oude Turae colonies of Budhuks, 
above the age of eighteen, who had not been engaged in aDecoitee, 
attended with murder, in some part of the British possessions ; and, 
in consequence, entered in the general register of denounced Decoits by 
profession. Their surrender was, therefore, demanded as offenders 
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against the British, and not the Oude Government; and it was as such, 
that Mr. Hodgson felt justified in demanding so forcibly their arrest and 
surrender. The King of Oude had deleguted to the British Resident at 
f his Court the authority to arrest and try all Budhuk and other Decoits 
of Oude, who stood charged with crimes perpetrated within our terri¬ 
tories, in the same manner as Thugs ; and all such as the Resident was 
so empowered to arrest and try, the Nepaul authorities were considered 
bound to surrender. Fortunately, however, by the arrangements con¬ 
cluded after the war, the Oude boundary, we3t of t he Rabtee, was extended 
up through the forest to the foot of the hills, into which these outlaws 
did not much like to ascend, as it would cut them off from their quarry 
in the plains, during four or five months in the year, and from a good 
many of the luxuries in which they had been in the habit of indulging. 
We did not, therefore, stand much in need of the acquiescence and 
co-operation of the Nepaul authorities, except to the east of the Rabtee, 
where their boundary extended out through the forest into the culti¬ 
vated plains, so that they might conveniently have colonized there, if 
encouraged to do so by the local authorities, with the treasures and store¬ 
rooms of our districts open to them at all seasons of the year, and with 
spirits and provisions of all kinds, cheap and abundant, all round them. 
It would have been idle in us to expect any very cordial support., or 
co-operation, on the part of Nepaul, in any undertaking that we might 
think beneficial to the general interests of society, so soon after they had 
f been beaten by us in a war of their own seeking, though the terms of 
the peace, that followed and restored to them so large a tract of the 
cultivated and culturable pluin of the Turac, east of the Rabtee, were so 
much more liberal than they had any right to expect or hope ; for they 
very naturally disliked the British Government, for having so rudely 
arrested them in their wild career of conquest; and in effect deprived 
them of the use of that army, which all their revenues had been employed 
in creating ami maintaining, and which a long series of successful aggres¬ 
sions upon their neighbours had made them consider as irresistible, till 
it came in collision with our own. Under all these circumstances, Mr. 
Hodgson had great difficulties to contend with, in securing for us the 
acquiescence and support which we required from Nepaul, and could not 
possibly have done any thing without. It is, therefore, gratifying to me 
to have this opportunity of recording the sense 1 entertain of the value 
of his assistance during the whole of these operations. 

By the treaty concluded with Nepaul in March 1816, the whole of 
the lands which that State had held below the hills, from the Coosee 
river west, were ceded in perpetuity to the British Government, with 
the exception of those constituting the town-ship of Bootwul; and in 
return, the British Government pledged itself to pay stipends, to the extent 
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of two hundred thousand rupees a year, to such of the Chiefs of that 
State as might suffer from the alienation of the lands so ceded. This 
was an admirable arrangement, calculated to relievo us from all cause of 
future anxiety, regarding the disposition of that State, while it gave us 
the command of an immense tract of land, of vast capability, from its 
almost unbounded powers of natural fertility, and the means of prevent¬ 
ing its ever again becoming an asylum for outlaws from our territories. 
It would have made Nepaul disband its army, and by degrees acquiesco 
calmly in that state of repose, which India had soon after, by the entire 
suppression of the odious Pindaree system, such fair ground to expect 
from the British supremacy. 

But by a subsequent arrangement, made after all the articles of this 
treaty, as far as depended upon the Nepaulese, had been duly executed, 
the British Government, as an act of special grace and favor, restored all 
these lands in lieu of the stipends of two hundred thousand rupees, which 
it had pledged itself to pay, with the exception of that portion, which 
skirted the Oude dominions between the Rabtee and the Surjoo rivers, 
and which was ceded, with the adjacent district of Rohilcund, on the left 
bank of the Surjoo, to the King of Oude, by the treaty of the 1st of 
May 181G. The revenue of the land, thus given back to Nepaul, did not, 
at that time, much exceed the amount of the stipends, as it had been 
desolated by many centuries of contests between the hills and the plains; 
and from the great insalubrity of the climate, it was not thought likely 
by those, who suggested, or advocated the retrocession, ever to yield much 
more. But depending, so much as it did, upon the low lands, for agricul¬ 
tural produce, Nepaul exerted all its energies to restore the population 
and tillage, and it is now supposed to yield above thirteen hundred 
thousand rupees, and to be likely, at no distant period, to yield as much 
more. There are manifest signs, throughout that dense and unhealthy 
forest, of its having been once thickly inhabited by an industrious and 
civilized people; and under the Nepaulese, it is likely to be so again. 
That portion, which skirts the Oude dominion, having been ever since 
occupied by so many gangs of professional Decoits, has lost much of the 
tillage and population which it possessed, when we ceded it to Oude ; 
but it may recover both, now that we have succeeded in driving out 
these gangs, if they arc not permitted to re-establish themselves, and the 
Government of Oude applies its energies judiciously to the task of 
reclaiming it. We may now, in “ sober sadness,” regret the romantic 
generosity of the Marquis of Hastings, which restored so great a source 
of future strength to keep alive the martial spirit of a people so prone to 
dwell with enthusiasm upon the recollections of its Military history, and 
to believe its soldiers the finest in the world ; and so situated as to 
command some of our best possessions, and so great a portion of the 
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great artery, the Ganges, through which circulate the vital powers of 
our eastern and western provinces. 

I was once, while looking over the hills about Sabatoo, trying to 
T convince a Goorkha Sipabee, who had served with the Nepuul forces in 
the war in that quarter, that his weapon, the cookrie, with which they 
now cut down wood, but formerly men, was a less formidable weapon 
than the sword. “ It may be so, sir,” said he, “ but this is the weapon 
“ with which we cleared all the hills you see before you.” “ Yes, my 
“ friend, they are now bleak enough, God knows, and you must have 
“ swept away with your cookrie a great many of their fiucst trees.” “ I 
“ do not mean the trees, sir—I mean the soldiers, armed with other 
“ weapons, who tried in vain to defend themselves against us—they could 
“ never stand before our cookries." They certainly had swept away, 
with their cookries, the greater part of the men, and appropriated to 
themselves, in some capacity or other, ull their females and children, or 
sold them to the people of the plains ; and so great was the terror they 
had excited, by their courage and ferocity, that one Goorkha was consi¬ 
dered equal to any four of the men of the hill districts they invaded, 
though they were much larger in stature, and physically much stronger. 
They felt towards the Goorkha invaders, precisely what the Anglo Saxons 
felt towards the invading Danes, before the Great Alfred arose to rouse 
their drooping spirits, and teach them how to use the gifts which God 
. had given them, 
f 

Captain Paton resigned his appointment as first Assistant to the 
Resident at Lucknow, and extra Assistant to the Commissioner for the 
suppression of Thuggee and Decoitee in Oude, in the month of February 
1840, and was succeeded in the latter office by Captain llollings. I 
cannot deny myself the gratification of hero inserting, in my letter to 
Captain Patou’s address of the 2Gth January 1840, the expression of my 
sense of the value of his services, in the pursuit of these numerous gangs 
of hereditary robbers and murderers, to whom the kingdom of Oude 
had, for so many generations, been a secure asylum. 


No. 102. 

To Captain J. PATON, 

First Assistant Resident Lucknow. 

2<5tu January, 1840. 

Sin, 

You are to leave Lucknow on the first of next month, 
for Europe, and, I fear, with the intention not to return to India. Permit 
me, therefore, to offer you the expression of my grateful sense of the 
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valuable aid and support you have afforded me, in the duty of suppress¬ 
ing Thug associations throughout India. 

2. When you first entered upon this duty, in 1834, there was no 
part of India, more infested by these offenders, than the dominions of His 
Majesty the King of Oude. At this time, the whole of those dominions 
may, I hope, be considered free from the crime ; for, though many of 
the members of the gangs of Jumaldhee Thugs, who resided in Oude, 
are still at large, I have had no reason to believe, that they now any 
where carry on their trade of murder. To your exertions and those of 
Colonel Low, the Resident, is the country indebted for this measure of 
good ; and I feel assured, that in looking back upon your Indian career, 
in which you have filled many high and responsible offices, and had 
opportunities of usefulness that can fall to the lot of but few, there is no 
part of it, which you will recollect with more pride and pleasure, than 
that, during which you have been associated with me, and others, in 
carrying out the benevolent views of Government, in the suppression of 
this great evil. 

3. I trust that your successor, supported and encouraged by the 
present Resident, Colonel Caulfeild, will be able to render the good that 
has been done permanent, by securing the members of the gangs, who 
are still at large ; for while they remain at large, we may be sure that 
they will return to their old trade the moment that they perceive the 
vigilance of the British Resident at Ilis Majesty’s Court, in any degree 
relaxed. 

4. I cannot close, without expressing the deep regret I feel, that it 
has not suited with your views, to remain and continue your exertions 
in a cause, scarcely loss important, less interesting, or less difficult—the 
suppression of the Budhuk associations—who, residing in the forests of 
the northern border of the Oude dominions, extend their depredations 
into the remotest parts of India. 

(Signed) W. 11. SLEKMAN, 

General Superintendent. 

Mobadabad, 

26 th January, 1840. 


Captain Sleetnan remained in charge of the Goruckpoor division, 
during 1841, and kept up a steady pursuit after the gangs under Duloea, 
Buchraj, Indcrjeet, and other leaders, still left penned up in the bordering 
forests of Oude, and he succeeded in arresting a good many of their 



members. Unable to undertake any distant cntcrprize3, they were dan¬ 
gerous to all, who resided in, and on the borders of the Oude and Goruok- 
poor forests ; and more particularly to the Europeans and Natives, who 
had taken the new grants of land, with a view to restore the tillage and 
population of those tracts. We left Goruclcpoor in November 1841, to 
assume charge of the Rohilcund circle, which it was no longer necessary 
for me to retain in my own hands ; and was succeeded by Lieutenant 
Nation, who continued the pressure upon those gangs till May 1843, 
when Captain (now Major) Ludlow received charge of that division. 

He continued the pursuit till the rains of 1K44, when the whole, in 
despair of being any longer able to remain organized, and carry on their 
trade, surrendered. They had been much reduced in numbers by 
sickness and seizures, and consisted of the above named three, and two 
other leaders, ninety-four able bodied followers, with two hundred and 
eighty women and children. With the exception of Duleea the chief 
leader, and a lew of the more infirm of his gang, the whole were enlisted 
into Police establishments, in different, parts of the country, in order that 
they might earn their subsistence, and become, by degrees, blended with 
the rest of society. Unfortunately, in his anxiety to induce the gangs 
to surrender before the close of the rains, when they might move to other 
parts if dissatisfied with the terms offered, Major Ludlow tendered them 
a pardon for all past offences, without the usual conditions ; so that we 
have not the same power over them, in case they forfeit their claims to 
consideration by their misconduct, that we have, over all the others of 
their class who have surrendered, on the promise of conditional pardon. 


Transferred to the Magistrate of Goruckpoor, . 1 ... 4 

To Mr. Dainpicr, Superintendent of Police in Bengal, 1 ... 30 

To Mr. McLeod, Magistrate of Benares, . 1 ... K 

To the Magistrate of Ghazeepoor,. 1 ... 3 

To the Magistrate of Jounpoor, . o ... 1 

To Captain Ehvall, as Nujeebs,. <> ... 12 

To Major Macadam’s Police Battalion,. o ... II 

To Major Ludlow’s own Nujeebs,. 1 ... O 

On the experimental farm, four men anil live boys,... 0 ... !/ 

Made Approvers under Major Ludlow,. 0 ... 3 

One Cripple and one Idiot,. <> ••• 2 

Total. 5 ... 80 


Mr. Reade, the Magistrate of Goruckpoor, proposed to locate Duleea, 
and a few of the more infirm of his followers, upon a small grant of land 
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adjoining a Christian settlement, within two miles and half of the station 
of Goruekpoor; though persuaded, that if these people are ever so 
placed as to be enabled to keep up their exclusive language, and inter¬ 
marriage, the chances must be much in favor of their sons becoming, 
what their ancestors have been for so many generations, robbers by 
profession, and locating themselves along the forests of the Turae, in 
exclusive bodies for Decoitee, still I did not feel justified in opposing 
this proposal, as the grant was so near the station of Goruekpoor, and 
adjoining a Christian colony, and the women and children might find 
the means of honest subsistence in gathering wood and grass from the 
jungles for sale at Goruekpoor. Duleea, and a few of his more infirm 
followers, were, in consequence, located upon this grant, and are said to 
have taken well to agricultural pursuits, lie received a liberal allow¬ 
ance, and the rest, assistance in subsistence and stock for the cultivation 
of the farm, which aid from Government was to cease, as the return of 
the farm should become sufficient for their continued support. Many 
of the women and children remained with them, and eked out their means 
by cutting grass and wood in the forest for sale. The rest all followed 
their husbands and relatives to their new destinations in the Police 
establishments; and will, I hope, all become absorbed in the mass of 
society, forget their exclusive language, and intermarry with other 
people. I must give the narrative of Major Ludlow’s successful pursuit 
after Duleea’s large gang in his own words. It was the last of the Oude 
forest gangs, and its surrender at this time was of great importance. 


No. 08 . 


To Colonel W. II. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent, J/mnsee. 


Sir, 


Goruckpork, 9tii October, 1844. 


1 have the honor to state, that as I am aware my 
recent letters, written at intervals, and during a time of some excitement 
and office labor, do not possess so connected a detail of those proceedings 
which induced the surrender of the Decoit gangs, as you may bo desirous 
of possessing in your office, I have been led to put on paper the follow¬ 
ing brief summary of events, which have, I truly believe, effectually 
eradicated the crime of professional Decoitee from the vicinity of these 
provinces. 
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When the season opened in January last, I repaired to the frontier, 
and though my exertions were unattended with, success, it still shewed to 
the Decoit leaders, with what secrecy a body of police, both horse and 
foot, could be concentrated at any given point, and advanced ten or 
twelve coss within the Oudo or Nepaul territories, for the purpose of 
making seizures. Subsequently, and through the assistance of Major 
Lawrence and Captain Iiollings, the Durbars of Oudo and Nepaul were 
induced to grant a few score soldiers, each to assist in scouring the hills 
and jungles, in pursuit of these people—a measure, which gave practical 
proof to these outlaws, that the Governments were conjointly determined 
to put down the crime of Decoitee. All this time I kept up a continuous 
correspondence with every petty chief on each frontier, making them of 
consequence in the measure, by urging them to exertion in a cause 
espoused by their respective Durbars. Those arrangements caused some 
seizures, and by the hands of parties, who, if not actually connives at 
Decoitee, tacitly, and at intervals, permitted these depredators to reside 
in the districts subject to their control. Subsequently, and whilst my 
people were employed to the westward, Mr. Jteade’s police, greatly 
assisted by some of Captain Wheler’s Irregular Horsemen, made a success¬ 
ful onset upon the gangs within the Nepaul territory, by which some 
Decoits were cut up, and others seized ; and more recently, a jemadar of 
the Nepaul Militia, whom I had enlisted on my side, got unfortunately, 
and, I believe, accidentally, killed, whilst endeavouring to assist my people. 
This last mishap to the Decoit gangs, occurring at a time, when the 
Resident of Nepaul was unremitting in his exertions to induce the 
Government of that country to make seizures of the marauders located on 
its frontier, aroused the wrath of the Nepalese to that degree, that the 
Decoits saw they had no longer a hiding place in Nepaul, and were 
contemplating a departure for the westward, when they received my 
purwana advising them to surrender. 

My first communication with the Decoit gangs was opened by 
means of a woman. 

Kullian Sing, a corporal, and Munsah, a sipahee, in Major Macadam’s 
Police Battalion, subsequently rendered mo the greatest assistance— 
Ivullian going boldly amongst these people, leav- 

Kullian uticl Munsah wero , 0 , - , c , » n> 

formerly Ducoit upprovurs ing Munsah as a hostage tor the satety or Duma, 
the principal leader, who, with a few of his men, 
visited me at Goruckpoor, towards the end of August last. Dullia, who 
had never known what it was to trust his fellow man, was, of course, 
suspicious both of me and my measures. He promised to come in, with 
his gang, after the rains. Now I knew very well there was no faith 
to be placed in promises of this sort. I was also aware, that with so much 
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time left them for deliberation, the chances were ten to one in favor of 
their finding a new and safe location in the Oude Turae, and that, 
forgetting temporary persecution, they would there resume their heredi¬ 
tary calling. I therefore persuaded Dullia to return almost alone, to the 
jungles, leaving with me some fifteen of his followers, assuring him, 
thut his oidy hope of receiving favor from the British Government, was, 
by his returning, with the whole of the. chiefs and gangs, and that too, 
forthwith. 

It was a great object to effect the surrender of these people during 
the rains, as, by bringing them down in boats at such a season, I placed 
a sea of water between them and their former haunts, thus effectually 
cutting off all chance of retreat, whilst I dictated terms to and dispersed 
them to the several civil stations. It was well that I took this precau¬ 
tion, l'or I verily believe, that almost every native in the district, who 
has heard of my plans, and who was himself interested in the perma¬ 
nency of expensive Police establishments, threw every possible obstacle 
in the way of my arrangements, and by the artful promulgation of all 
sorts of reports of punishments in store for them, endeavoured to frighten 
the already scared people back to their jungles. I by no means exempt 
my own department from this charge, who, high and low, have asked 
me the question, “ what is to become of us now ?” But thanks to the 
assistance of Munsoor Ally, tuhseeldar of Bansee, who was most active 
iu procuring boats, and to the unceasing energy and tact of Kullian 
Sing naick, ninety-four men, and two hundred and eighty women and ’’ 
children, were all landed safely at the ghat at Goruekpoor, without a 
single murmur of wrong, or disturbance from the district through 
which they passed, though they occupied fourteen days on their journey. 

It is of no use my taking up your time by detailing hero the difficult 
task I had to perform in breaking up a confederation of years. I, of 
course, insisted, that they should be separated ; but they hud been so 
completely tutored by interested parties, thut nothing would persuade 
them to be sent either to Pummoli or ITmballa—(from both of which 
police stations, it was known I had received requisitions for men) these 
places appearing to them in the light of penal settlements, or as they 
designated them, the “ Kala panee.” 

Within the space of ten days, the distribution and departure for 
their respective stations, of the ninety-four surrendered Decoits, was 
effected according to the accompanying statement. 

In conclusion, I think, I may say that the measure has been one 
of mercy—that it has been attended with no permanent, and but very 
trifling present cost to the state—that iu time it will admit of a reduction 
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in our frontier Police establishment, and it will prevent the further 
necessity of pushing occasional bands of horse and foot into Oude and 
Nepaul, an objectionable measure at any time, and one which we 
certainly would not submit to, on the part of our neighbours. 


I have, &c., 


(Signed) 


GoRUCKrOOR, 

The 9 th October , 1844. 


W. A. LUDLOW, 

Assist. Geni. Superintendent. 


These sustained and successful attacks would have been of little 
avail, had the pursuit not been simultaneous, and equally well sustained 
in all parts of our north-western provinces, and over all the territories 
of Native Chiefs, west and south of the river Jumna. Within our own 
districts, there was not certainly one-twentieth part of the Budlmk 
Decoits, who occupied them, when the forts of Sasnee, Camona, Mursaun, 
and Hatras, were under their own Native Chiefs, who had all, for many 
generations, patronized this class of offenders, and considered them as 
one of their most legitimate and fruitful sources of revenue; but the 
^ collective number had not diminished. They had only been driven, after 
the capture of these forts, from our own districts into the territories of 
the independent Native Chiefs, north of the Ganges, and south of the 
Jumna rivers, whence they infested our districts, though not to the 
same extent as when secure of impunity under their great patrons, the 
proprietors of the above forts, who kept them as poachers keep their 
dogs. Their colonics upon the plains of India Avere like masses of quick¬ 
silver upon a table—press the large body ever so slightly, and it 
instantly separates into numerous small ones, Avhieh continue to roll 
about independently, till circumstances are favorable to their reunion, 
when they combine and act together, as if they had never been separated. 
During their separation, for Avhatever period or purpose, they lose no 
one quality that they require, to enable them to act again in concert the 
moment they meet. 

To have brought our means to bear upon the colonics of one part 
alone, would have been of no avail—those of the Oude Turae would 
have separated, and united themselves to those of the Chumbul, and 
vice versd, or gone into Bengal ; for there Avere colonies of the same 
great fraternity under the name of Keechuks, speaking the same exclusive > 
language, and carrying on their depredations upon precisely the same 
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system in the remotest districts of that province. So early as the 13th 
of May 1839, Mr. F. C. Smith, the very able Superintendent of Police in 
Bengal, sent, me abundant proof, that there were at that time colonies of 
these Budhuk Dccoits, settled down close to Calcutta, where they carried 
on the same system of depredations as in Oudc, and under the protec¬ 
tion of a Mr.-, an extensive landholder, who had collected them 

upon his estate, precisely in the same manner, as the native landholders 
in the western provinces, by giving security for their future good 
behaviour to our Judges and Magistrates, and procuring their release 
from confinement. There was too much reason to believe that ho 
had, like them, employed them himself in the same manner, or acquiesced 
in their employment in the same manner, by others. By one of these 
lucky accidents, which may not happen once in a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Patton, the able Magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, seized a 
gang of them, with all their booty, immediately after they had commit¬ 
ted, in Calcutta, a Decoitee attended with murder. 

The Superintendent of Police in Bengal wished to take advantage 
of this arrest, to secure all the colonies of the same fraternity in Bengal, 
and have them sent back as vagrants to Oude, from whose great colonies 
they were supposed to have branched otf, in utter despair of ever being 
able to secure convictions against them, or specific charges of Decoitee ; 
but Government did not think it would be fair towards the Sovereign of 
Oude, who was so cordially supporting our measures, and the proposal 
was not acceded to. 

The pursuit was kept up successfully under his successor, Mr. 
Dampier, by Captain Marsh, who was stationed at Purneah, and he 
collected and placed on record a good deal of valuable information 
regarding the colonies of this fraternity along the Turae, or forests 
separating Bengal from Nepaul, in that quarter where they went by the 
name of Kecchuks. They had long ceased to be intimately connected 
with the colonics of the same fraternity in Oude, and the North West Pro¬ 
vinces, and Native States south of the Jumna, though they spoke the same 
language, and the proceedings, in the pursuit in that quarter, were trans¬ 
ferred from my office to that of the Superintendent of Police in Bengal. 
Mujor Riddell, Captain Ehvall, and Lieutenant Nation have, under his 
supervision, since continued the enquiry and pursuit with success. 

Colonel Low returned from the Cape of Good Hope, and resumed 
charge of the Residency of Lucknow from Colonel Caulfeild in March 
1841, and retained it till February 1843, when he was succeeded by 
Major General Nott: during this time, Colonel Low exerted himself to 
the utmost in support of our measures. Many of the fugitives, who 



lingered about their old haunts in the forest, or attempted to return to 
them from other quarters, were arrested ; and tlie trials of all those, who 
had been arrested during his absence, and remained untried, were 
y conducted by him, under commitments by Captain Rollings. In the 
suppression of Thuggee, we had received more aid and support from no 
public officer than from Colonel Low, from the time he went to 
Lucknow, in November 1831, to the year 1843, when he went to the 
Cape : he had given his most cordial support, and the aid of his great 
personal influence with the Sovereign of Oude, to the promotion of 
measures, which he considered to be so conducive to the welfare of the 
people of India ; and, if he ever sees these pages, he will not be displeased 
to find this testimony borne to his valuable services in a good cause, by 
one who laboured so long and so successfully with him. 



CHAPTER XI 


The pursuit after the Budhuk, alias Bagree colonies south of the 
river Jumna, was kept up with equal energy and success by Major 
Graham at Agra, Captain Birch in Rajpootana, Major Riddell succeeded 
by Captain Harris in Malwa and Guzerat, and Captain Ellis in Gwalior. 
The Residents, Colonel Speirs at Gwalior, Sir C. M. Wade and Mr. R. N. 
C. Hamilton at Indore, and Major Thoresby in Rnjpootana, gave all those 
officers the most cordial support, and secured for them, as much as 
possible, of the co-operation of the Native Chiefs of their several divisions 
of superintendence. 1 may here insert Major Graham’s and Captain 
Birch’s own narratives of their proceedings in this pursuit, as I have 
given that of Major Ludlow. Major Graham had the cordial support of 
all the Honorable Company’s Civil servants within his circle, who mani¬ 
fested the most anxious desire to promote, to the utmost of their power, 
the success of his operations. 1 may say the same of all within the 
other circles, whose aid we required—all seemed anxious, to the utmost 
of their power, to promote the great end which Government had in view, 
—the relief of the people of India from this dreadful scourge under 
which they had so long suffered. 


Substance of the Narrative of Captain Birch of h is proceedings in pur¬ 
suit of the Budhuk, alias Bagree Decoits, of the Chumbul , A!war, 
Kurouiee, Gwalior , fyc. ifc. 

In the month of August 1 a party, under the orders of Nurain 
Purshaud, sherishtadar, with a few cliuprassies and hurkarus, was 
deputed from the Commissioner’s office at Moradabad to Agra, in order 
to ascertain the names and localities of the several Budhuk gangs, whose 
general haunts wore in the Gwalior, Kurowlee, and Rajpootana States. 
The registering of Decoits’ names, and the collecting of evidence against 
them, were entrusted to the hands of Captain, now Major Graham, and 
the manner in which he entered on his subject, and perfected his arrange¬ 
ments, is too well known to his immediate superior and the Government, 
to require comment from me. Fortunately, for the investigation of this 
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matter, a Deeoitee had been committed at the town of Urneah, in the 
Tonk States, some short time before. In this affair, the leaders of which 
were Tejah, son of Hizaree, Mowjee, son of Tcjah, and Huteela, Bon of 
y J ungee, a booty of sixteen seers of gold, equivalent to rupees 40,475, 
was obtained. A dispute arose as to the distribution, in which ICullooa, 
now an approver in Rajpootana, was denied a share, either from his own 
(Mowjee’s) gang, or the others associated with him. This of course he 
endeavoured to resent, and intimated to the participators generally, that 
if they persisted in withholding his rights, he would either give intima¬ 
tion of the perpetrators to Major Graham at Agra, or go over to the 
Nuwab of Tonk, and obtaining the aid of a party of horse from him, lay 
hands on the whole. To prevent this, the gangs arranged amongst 
themselves to kill Kulloou. Fortunately for him, however, he had a 
friend in one Dulla, also one of Mowjee’s followers, who communicated 
the state of affairs, and advised him to decamp, as he best could, which 
he did that same night, and, with his family, made his escape to Agra, 
and presented himself to Danecah, lather of Kamjeet, and Luchmuna, 
Decoits, who advised him to lay his case before Major Graham. The 
presence of Kulloou, at this moment, and the confirmatory testimony he 
willingly recorded, both as to the names and characters of the Decoits 
tended to hold out a prospect of the whole system being exposed, and 
eventually eradicated. Kullooa’s evidence corroborated the statements, 
which had been made by Umur Singh, a Budhuk Decoit leader, who 
had been seized a year before, with several of his associates, in an attack 
on the town of Jugncer, in the Agra district. Having been sentenced to 
imprisonment for fourteen ycurs, with labor on the roads, the Com¬ 
missioner Major Sleeman, obtained his services, from cither the Fut- 
tehgurh, or Ouwnpore jail, and recorded evidence, which may be said to 
have formed the ground-work of all future operations. 

Daueeah, a noled leader, and father of leaders no less noted, was at 
this time in the police at Agra, and he added much valuable information 
to the stock, which was in course of collection. He was perfectly well 
acquainted with the several leaders and number of the respective gangs, 
and, though not then known as a Decoit himself, was well acquainted with 
the system, and alj.its associations, liis son, liamjeet, was a very extensive 
leader, and, at the suggestions of his lather, and the requisition of the Ma¬ 
gistrate, Mr. Alexander, surrendered himself, on the promise of a condi¬ 
tional pardon. lie was sent to Major Sleeman, before whom he acknow¬ 
ledged his participation in upwards of forty cases of Deeoitee, in which he 
had been either a leader or an associate. Matters were thus progressing 
very satisfactorily, when, from some cause to me unknown, liamjeet took 
it into his head to retract some of his former evidence, and to deny his 
having ever had any connection with a Deeoitee which took place in the 
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town of Agra, on the night of the 30th October 1837, and which is known 
as the Lohakeemundee affair. He was, it appears, desirous of laying the 
credit of this transaction at the door of Ajeet Singh, jemadar of Deeoits, 
probably to secure his arrest for some former grievance or misunder¬ 
standing amongst themselves. He, however, failed ; the guilt against 
himself, and his father, Daneeah, (who till then had never been suspected) 
was clearly established, and the result of his negation, was the trans¬ 
portation of himself lor life, and the incarceration of his father for a 
period of fourteen years. Before this occurred, sufficient evidence had 
been collected, regarding the character and pursuits of these Bagree, or 
Budhuk, colonies, to ensure the success of our operations against them. 
The leaders of these colonies, of whom Gujraj, Bhowanec, Buctah, Tejah, 
Ajeet, and Mowjee, were the most pre-eminent, had rewards offered for 
their seizure according to their rank and character. Their names and 
those of their followers were all registered and numbered, as they became 
known, and the total number of able bodied Deeoits, registered as 
engaged in marauding and plundering at that time, appears to have been 
about five hundred and twenty, who appear to have been disposed of in 
the following manner: 

Arrested by Captain W. C. Birch, in Jiujpootana and 


Guzerat, . 188 

Ditto by the other officers, but in what proportions, unknown, 135 

Died at their homes, as ascertained from approvers, . 125 

Either at large, or unaccounted for,. 72 


520 

Such appears to have been the state of things, when I joined my 
present office, in the month of March 1839, which may be said to be the 
period when commenced, in earnest, the pursuit after these characters. 
The difficulty of the pursuit may well be imagined, when it is consi¬ 
dered that the haunts of the Deeoits were chielly in the ravines of the 
Chumbul, and the dense jungle in the Alwar, Kurowlee, and Gwalior 
States, and that they had staunch friends and protectors in the petty 
chiefs and landholders of the independent States, who invariably received 
a portion of their spoil and booty, and who had an interest in screening 
and protecting them, not only on this account, but because the presence 
of the Deeoits upon their estates secured them against all aggressions 
from others. From these estates, upon which the colonies felt tolerably 
secure, expeditions were undertaken into Jypoor, Guzerat, Malwa, and 
even the Bombay Presidency. The unfortunate sufferers were gene¬ 
rally treasure carriers, and altogether the system was one, which 
involved the Deeoits in comparatively little risk, whilst their return 
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were ample and almost certain. To secure the Decoits in their then 
position, and prevent them from migrating into distant districts, was, of 
course, an object of our care. We had therefore to select places for the 
location of our parties, which were unsuspected by them, and from 
which we could detach our spies in secrecy. Major ■ Graham’s guards 
and approvers were at the capital of Alwar and Soopur, in the Gwalior 
States, mine at Ilindown, in the Jypoor country, Took, Ivotah, Kurowlee, 
and Indurgurh, each and all so located, that rapid communication and 
concentrated movements could be made with facility ; and all acted with 
so much steal and spirit, that we had a fair prospect of ultimate and entire 
success. 

There can be no doubt that the judicious measure resorted to 
by Government, of offering handsome rewards l'or the arrest of the 
leaders and leading characters, had a great effect in stimulating them to 
exertion in the pursuit, and they stood in great need of it, for the risk 
and labour were very great. 

Much success did not, however, attend my operations during the 
year 1839, oidy three men of the Budhuk clan fell into my hands, all of 
whom were duly committed for trial to the Agent Governor General in 
liajpootana, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. It should, however, 
in estimating this success, be borne in mind, that I did not get approvers 
from Major Sleeman and Captain Graham, till August 1839, and was 
for some time occupied in placing them in position, and collecting the 
information required. 

Towards the latter end of this year, Captain Graham and I united 
our guards for the purpose of making a descent on the gang of Gujraj 
Singh Jemadar, which was at that period located in the ravines of 
the Chumbul, and mustered at least one hundred and twenty able 
bodied men, on the more influential of whom various sums had been 
placed, and on the head of the chief himself, no less than five hundred 
rupees. 

The secret movements of these people were less known to us than 
ours were to them ; and this was no doubt a great impediment to our 
success, and rendered our arrests less numerous and less rapid than 
they would otherwise have been. We were not, however, discouraged, and 
on one occasion our parties killed this leader’s son, Belassa, and took 
some prisoners, and altogether so harassed and distressed him and his 
followers, that Gujraj made a retreat into Gwalior, and surrendered 
himself to the troops of that State. 

The reward offered for his capture, was, in my opinion, unfairly 
withheld on this occasion, for the energetic exertions of our parties of 
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Nujeebs, and the approvers who attended them, had, no doubt, induced 
the surrender, and they merited the reward. The prompt payment of 
the money, and the acknowledgment of the services rendered, would 
have had an excellent effect, and given a valuable stimulus to further 
exertions in the arduous and dangerous duty. Gujraj surrendered, I 
believe, in the early part of 1840, and was sent to Captain Graham, at 
Agra. He sent him to Major Slecman, at Moradabad, after he had been 
duly tried, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for life at Gwalior, 
by the Resident and the Durbar. He died afterwards in the Moradabad 
jail. 


The year 1840, showed a more satisfactory result than the previous 
one, and terminated in the arrest of forty-seven individuals of these 
colonies, in Rajpootana alone. They were as usual committed to the 
Court of the Agent Governor General in Ilajpootana for trial, and 


sentenced as follows: 

Imprisonment for life . 17 

Ditto for 14 years. 1 

Ditto for 12 years . 2 

Ditto for 10 years . 1 

Ditto for 8 years... 5 

Ditto for 7 yoars . 1 

Ditto for 5 years. 3 

Ditto for 4 yeurs . 1 

Ditto for 3 years. 1 

Died under trial . G 

Acquitted . 3 

Transferred to Agra for further evidence and trial... 6 


47 

The leniency of these sentences is, in my opinion, a very great 
mistake, and deserves the serious attention of the Government, if it 
desires ever to put a final check to professional Decoitec. A man, who 
has been born from Decoit parents, and brought up as a plunderer by 
profession, never forsakes his trade ; he is unfitted by habit for any 
other pursuit; and since the good food, easy life, and absence of all 
terrors in any one of our jails, are rather incentives to, than chocks upon, 
crime, we may fairly conclude that he will return to his old trade, the 
moment he is released from prison. 

The fault of these lenient sentences lies not in the presiding Euro¬ 
pean Officers of the Court, but in the constitution of that Court, com¬ 
posed, as it is, of the wukcels of the different Nativo States, who seem 
either unwilling, or afraid, to pass adequate sentences upon such prisoners. 
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They have a voice, I believe, equal with that of the president, except in 
case of an even number of assents and dissents, when, of course, he in 
virtue of his situation, has the casting vote. 

Measures for the suppression of this crime would be much more 
satisfactorily carried out, if the Court of wukcels possessed no power, 
beyond determining, from the evidence before it, the guilt or innocence 
of tho accused, of the charge preferred against him. If found guilty, the 
final sentences should be left to the presiding European covenanted 
servant of Government, who should see, that no Decoit by profession 
receives his discharge from jail, unless he gives ample security for his 
future good conduct. 


Captain Morrieson, one of Colonel Sutherland’s assistants, has gene¬ 
rally tried my prisoners, and his opinion on the subject may not be 
undeserving of consideration. 


Among the prisoners seized during this year, seven or eight were 
seized in the very act of an attack on the town of Sawur, in the Aj mere 
district, and about twenty five miles east of the cantonment of Nuseera- 
bad, on the night of the 5th April 1840, in which four of the towns¬ 
people were killed, and seven wounded. The attack was on the shop of 
a wealthy banker, Mungnce Ham, and the booty amounted to ten 
F thousand rupees, eight thousand seven hundred of which were eventually 
recovered through the vigilance of the police, who were soon on the 
trail of the fugitives, and captured seven, one of whom, Kesureea, son of 
Luchee, became the best approver I have ever known. He is now at 
Jubulpoor, sent down at his own request, and is well worthy of some 
advancement. 


During tho whole of our operations against Gujraj and his followers, 
there was the greatest difficulty in obtaining the least assistance from 
the native local authorities, the two principal opponents being Thukoor 
Chumbul Singh of Hindown, and Thakoor Goviud Singh of lialere. The 
former even tried to resist the authority of Major Thoresby, then Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Jyepoor, and refused to acknowledge a respectable native 
officer and twenty sowars, whom he had specially obtained from the 
Durbar, to assist us and secure our parties against interference and 
molestation. Ilis contumacy brought down upon him a merited 
punishment, and he was ejected from his situation. Of the fate of 
Govind Singh, the Thakoor of Balere, 1 am unable to speak. It was 
proved in evidence that on one occasion, he received a bribe of four 
thousand rupees to screen Gujraj ; and on another, that he actually 
received him into his fort, disguised in the garb of a woman. These 
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Thakoors, among whom there were but very few shades of distinction, 
may all be said to have been corrupt, and to have strained every nerve 
to screen the Budhuks : looking at the matter dispassionately, it is scarce 
to be wondered at, for while enjoying their leisure at their homes 
without risk, loss, or responsibility of any kind, they could invariably 
command a very liberal share of their illicit and dishonest gains. 

The year 1841 added, in the Rojpootana circle alone, thirty eight to 
our list of previous seizures, and their sentences were thus determined 
before the Agent Governor General: 


Imprisonment for life. 11 

Ditto for 14 years . 1 

Ditto for 12 ditto . 3 

Ditto for 10 ditto . 1 

Ditto for 9 ditto. 1 

Ditto for 8 ditto . 5 

Ditto for 7 ditto . 3 

Ditto for ft ditto . 1 

Ditto for 4 ditto. . 2 

Ditto for 3 ditto . 1 

Ditto for 2^ ditto. .. 1 

Ditto for 1 ditto . 1 

Transferred to Agra for trial . 3 

Ditto to Indore for trial....... 1 

Acquitted. ••••• ••«•••••• ••••••••• 3 

Total, . 38 


This season, from its very commencement, seems to have added to 
our difficulties in the prospect of all future arrests; as the attack on 
Gujraj’s position, his own surrender at Gwalior, the death of his son, 
Belassa, and the knowledge, that in proportion to our seizures, so must 
our information increase, all combined to impress the fugitives with an 
idea that their original haunts had ceased to be any longer safe for them, 
and that, if they would be free from pursuit, they must look out for new 
countries to reside in. Breaking up therefore into small parties, and 
hurrying away in a state of the greatest confusion, they passed through 
the almost unfrequented tracts of jungle, bordering the Kotah and 
Boondee States, into Malwa. Some one hundred and fifty moved straight 
down into Guzerat, thinking that our pursuit would be as rapid as their 
flight. The leaders were Seetaram, Tejah, and Urjoon, whose proceed¬ 
ings and subsequent capture will be given in detail hereafter. Bhowanee 
and Bolakee, two great leaders, with a smaller party, moved direct for 
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the Pail of Dulla Rawut, about fifty miles south-west of Neemuch; 
and Buctah, another leader, took up a position at the village of 
Kulmere, a few miles west of the cantonment of Bhopawur, in Malwa. 
Here, however, his stay was of short duration, as just about this 
Y period, a Decoitee was perpetrated by some Mogheas of Meywar on 
the town of Deypalpoor, near Indore, but since the offenders could 
not be traced, it was naturally concluded that they might be among 
these new arrivals. A secret attack was, therefore, made upon them, 
and twelve of the gang were captured—he himself, with four others, 
escaping with great difficulty. The prisoners were all taken to Indore, 
where a party of approvers, deputed by me from Nuseerabad, 
fully established them to be of the Bagree gangs pursued by me; 
and they form a portion of the thirty-eight, whose sentences have 
been already detailed. Buctah and his remaining followers went on 
to the Patil of Dulla Rawut, and there they found Bhowanee, Bolakee, 
and others, who had preceded them. In this location they remained, 
mustering about thirty men in all, from March 1842 to the end 
of 1843, when hearing that an attempt was about to be made 
to induce Dulla Rawut to surrender them to the British Govern¬ 
ment for a reward of five hundred rupees, they left his estate, and 
sought protection from the Thakoor of Surearee, a large town in 
Joudhpoor, and on the range of hills, which separates Marwar from 
Meywar. 


While under the protection of Dulla Rawut, they made three 
expeditions into the Bombay Presidency, and brought back bags of 
money from Baroda and elsewhere. They obtained these bugs from 
money changers, who take them to the bazars, at a distance from 
their houses, and return home with them after dusk. On their 
way they are watched by the Decoits, who fell them to the 
ground with their bludgeons, as they pass the darkest and most 
retired places. The practice is a very common one with these people, 
when pressed from want of funds, and generally succeeds. They 
also perpetrated a few Dccoitees, but were so very sharp in their 
movements, that, although I had advanced my guards and parties 
to the very confines of my circle in the Neemuch and Oodey- 
poor directions, it was only occasionally that I could lay hands on even a 
straggler. 


On their march towards Surearee, about the month of April 1842 
died Bolakee, one of their leaders, for whose arrest Government had 
offered a reward of one hundred and fifty rupees. 
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The years of 1842-1843 yielded few arrests ; the former only ten, 
who were tried and disposed of as follows: 


Imprisonment for life. 3 

Ditto for 12 years . 1 

Ditto for 4 ditto . 1 

Ditto for 1 ditto . 2 

Transferred to Gwalior . 1 

Acquitted . 2 

10 


The latter eleven, who were thus disposed of : 


Transferred to Rohilcund for trial . f> 

Died under trial . 3 

Acquitted . 2 


11 

The cause of this paucity of seizures will be understood, when it 
is considered, that the gangs under the most able leaders, had already 
put themselves in a position, which rendered our pursuit after them 
exceedingly difficult. The denseness of the jungle, the intricacy of the 
country, and the wild character of the Bhecls, who occupied it, made it 
dangerous for any party to pursue them closely, even had I been aware 
of the exact positions which they had taken up, which, in truth, I was 
not. At Surearee, they remained for a period of eighteen months, during 
which, with the exception of an occasional expedition into Guzerat, in 
which they obtained only a bag or two of rupees from money changers, 
their lives were passed between agriculture and indolence. Some few 
Baoree families, to whom the Bagrees were well known, resided at 
Surearee, and on this account, as well as that of its being a quiet and retired 
spot, did they select it as their abode. On arrival, they presented them¬ 
selves to the Thakoor, and made him, as was their custom, a nominal 
present of a cocoanut and a few rupees, and obtained his permission to 
reside upon his estate, by representing themselves to be any thing but 
what they in reality were. Eighteen months had elapsed, when the 
Thakoor, without assigning any particular reason, gave them intimation 
to quit his town, which they did, and established themselves at ivot, 
which is also in Marwar, under the auspices of Thakoor Guj Singh, 
whose refractory disposition had, two or three years before, obliged Captain 
Dixon to march against him, under the orders of Government, at the 
head of the Maliirwara Local Battalion, in order to Becure the rebel chief, 
Chummun Singh, who lived under his protection. It was intimated to 
Guj Singh, that similar misconduct would involve the forfeiture of his 
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estate, and I thought, 1 had proved such a case of transgression, but was 
mistaken. Established in this position, and -free from all fear and 
molestation, the Decoits made another expedition into Guzerat, in the 
hope of obtaining a more substantial booty, but fortune was not favorable, 
and their attacks all proved failures. 

It must not be imagined, that our exertions, in pursuit of these 
offenders, slackened, in consequence of the difficulties opposed to them. 
To me they were rather stimulants than checks, and T have no doubt the 
same feeling operated with all other officers of the department; but it 
must be borne in mind, that the best portion of these gangs had alto¬ 
gether quitted Captain Graham’s circle, and were getting more and 
more remote from mine down into Guzerat, where no officer of the 
department had hitherto been stationed. That country was under the 
supervision of Lieutenant Harris, Assistant Resident at Indore, and 
extra Assistant in this department, and 1 am unable to state the extent 
of his successes. 

In the early part of 1844, mortified at having all my plans of 
pursuit frustrated, I deputed spies in the disguise of Gosacns, to the 
haunts, in which I was sure that these robbers and their families now 
resided, and my arrangements, as far as information went, were success¬ 
ful. The spies found their way to Kot, and saw all that was going on 
among the Decoits. They daily visited, and smoked their hookas with 
the Bagree leaders and their followers, and daily forwarded to me a 
report of proceedings, through means, which I had prepared for commu¬ 
nication with me. For upwards of three months, my spies remained 
among them in disguise, continually urging that a party of troops might 
be sent to attack, and seize the gangs, who were then at their homes, with 
their families, fifty in number. Major Thoresby was at this time 
officiating Agent Governor General in Rujpootana, and to him 1 made 
known my earnest desire, that immediate measures might be taken to 
secure this gang, who had quietly settled down, without any apprehen¬ 
sion of being pursued by us in such a country. There can be no doubt, 
that had measures been promptly entered on, the best portion of the gang 
would have fallen into our hands, for I was prepared, previous to the 
descent upon them, to block up all the different outlets to the south—a 
road they would certainly take, as no other was open to them, knowing 
as they did, that my parties were fully prepared for them to the east, 
north, and west. The surprise, proposed by me, might possibly have 
failed in some degree, but it could not have failed so entirely as that 
adopted by others, who had finally to decide upon the measure. Major 
Thoresby over-ruled my suggestions of taking up positions and surprising 
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the gang with our own means, and ordered, that as Marwar was harbour¬ 
ing these Deceits, so Marwar must be held responsible for their arrest. 

Thus the matter passed from my hands into those of Captain 
French, the officiating Political Agent at Joudhpoor, and arrangements 
were made, which seemed to others to promise fairly, but ended, as most 
native plans do, in nothing. It so happened that about this time, May 
or .Tune 1844, the mother of the Pokurn Thakoor was on a visit at Kot 
to Guj Singh, and Captain French suggested to the Joudhpoor Court, 
that it would excite little or no suspicion, if he, the Thakoor, were sent 
with a suitable force, ostensibly to escort her home, but in reality to 
secure the Decoits, who would be pointed out by my approvers, who 
were to join and accompany the party. The suggestion was a very good 
one, and might have succeeded, had no delay taken place; but the dilato¬ 
riness, which characterises all native movements, took place, and it was 
not until the end of August, that the Thakoor commenced his march. 
He reached Kot just fifteen days after the whole gang, amounting to 
forty or fifty men, had proceeded on an expedition into Guzerat. Four 
men were captured at their homes, two of whom had remained in charge 
of the families, and two had just arrived from other gangs in Kattiawar, 
and these, with the wives and children, about one hundred in number, 
and some booty, were brought in to me at Nuseerabad. Among them 
was the wife of Bhowanee, the chief leader, who was told that she could 
never be released till her husband should surrender or be taken, and' 
this was what chiefly led to his surrender some time after. 

This failure was a sad blow to my hopes, but whether it arose from 
design on the part of the Jeypoor Durbar, or from accident, I cannot 
say—that it arose from design, is, by no means, unlikely, for they were 
always averse to my seizing offenders in Marwar, and studiously strove 
to thwart me in every way they could, insomuch, that their interference 
and vexatious objections at length obliged me to withdraw my parties 
from their dominions altogether. The four prisoners secured at Kot, 
fortunately for me, were found willing to communicate all they knew of 
their own and absent gang’s movements, and in the course of time, 
through kind treatment, the exercise of a good deal of patience, and the 
plan of keeping all parties separate from each other, so as to prevent 
their communion with each other, I had obtained a mass of information, 
which was forthwith made known to the Commissioner, Major Sleeman. 
It was clear, satisfactory, and corroborative of what had been already 
placed on record, and the tallying of minute points and dates shewed 
that we had yet a fair prospect of success, if we only kept our own 
counsel, and acted freely and independently of all native agency. The 
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arrests of 1844 were eleven, who were thus disposed of by the Court of 


wukeels: 

Imprisonment for life. 1 

Ditto for 14 years . 1 

Ditto for 10 years . 3 

Ditto for 5 years . 1 

Ditto for 2 years . 1 

Acquitted . ••••••»•• . • •■*..». •••••» 4 


11 

As the Guzerat field had never been thoroughly beaten over, and 
all our information tended to show, that thither, to avoid our pursuit, all 
the fugitive Bagrees had fled, I suggested to Major Sleeinan the advan¬ 
tage of my moving down into that country, and endeavouring to lay 
hands on those who had so long eluded us. The suggestion was approved 
by him, and after releasing all the women, children, and followers, who 
had been brought up from Kot, with the exception of the wife of 
Bhowanee, and the sister of Buctah, I commenced my march down into 
Guzerat in January 1845, and reached Ahmedabad in the course of the 
next month. I made no captures on my way down, which was scarcely 
to be expected, moving in the public manner I did, and with so many 
persons in attendance. From Ahmedabad, I returned to Aboo, after a 
, short sojourn of some twenty days in that district, and there established 
myself for the hot season of 1845, entrusting the conduct of the pursuit 
to my Tomandar, Sheikh Kumal, one of the best Native officers I have 
ever known. My instructions to him were, to observe the strictest 
secrecy in all his movements, to conciliate the local authorities on every 
occasion, and, above all, to see that his parties committed no exactions, 
or oppression of any kind, on the people. Steadily pursuing his object, 
he arranged his plans so admirably, that shortly after I had sent him on 
his mission, he forwarded me a list of twenty-eight fugitive Decoits, 
whom he had surprised and captured. The head of the surprised gang, 
Tejah, for whose arrest, two hundred rupees had been offered, chanced 
to be absent at the time, and was not taken. He, however, in the course 
of three days, seeing that his wife, and all his family had fallen into our 
hands, voluntarily surrendered to Captain Fulljames, at Ahmedabad, and 
is now in the Gwalior Toman of Police. This capture pleased me 
much, not only because we had secured so many of the fugitive colonists, 
but because we had found in their possession between fifteen and twenty 
thousand rupees’ worth of gold coins, pearls, and precious stones, which 
had been taken from four treasure carriers at Chandore, in the Bombay 
Presidency, about two years and half before. The booty taken on (he 
occasion in question, amounted to seventy-six thousand, but the rest had 
all been spent before the robbers were taken. The Tomandar’s success 
did not stop here, for in a few days more, he had added twelve more 
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seizures to his list, and he pursued the rest so closely, that he compelled 
them to take boat at Broach, in order to cross the Gulf of Cambay, and 
escape into Kateedwdr. We had captured a very large portion of the 
fugitive gang, possessed ourselves of a large amount of booty, taken two 
leaders, Tejuh and Urjoon, and so scattered this once formidable band, 
that owing to the advancing state of the season, I ordered the recall of 
my party, as I had originally promised them I would, and directed them 
to rejoin me. In the month of June, I came down from Aboo, with a 
view to proceed over to Neemuch, in quest of the gangs of Bhowanee and 
Buctah Jemadars, of whose migrations into the Meywar States, after 
an unsuccessful attack on some treasure carriers, in the town of Mcangaon, 
in the Bombay Presidency, I had received certain information. In this 
affair, Bhowanee and his people received rather rough treatment. The 
treasure carriers stood their ground, and defended their property manfully, 
two being cut down by the Deeoits. Bhowanee himself received several 
sword cuts, and they were obliged to retire, without securing any thing 
to compensate for the hard knocks they had received. My parties, then 
located in the Meywar States, frequently got on his trail, and, I believe, 
were occasionally near him, but we could not succeed in catching him. 
During the rainy season, my Toraandar, Sheikh Kumal, joined me with 
his prisoners and booty, and as Borne of the former had behaved very 
well in securing, after their own, the arrests of their associates, I 
received them kindly, made them a few trivial presents, and admitted the 
more influential of them as approvers. After three or four of their old 
relatives and friends, among the approvers, of tried good character, had 
given the required pledges, that they would not attempt to escape, the 
fetters were removed from the legs of the new hands. 

I have the greatest confidence in these people, after their word has 
once been passed. Some of ray approvers have scarcely ever had a chain 
on their legs. I have invariably treated them with consideration, and 
shown them the advantages to be gained from their own good conduct ; 
and I would recommend the general adoption of a system, the soundness 
of which, I think, will be acknowledged, when 1 here mention, that out 
of one hundred and eighty-eight llagree seizures, which I have made in 
Rajpootana and elsewhere, only one man has deserted from me. I don’t 
include Thugs and Moghm Deeoits in this category, the latter of whom 
I look on as the most mendacious and least trust-worthy class of criminals 
I have ever been brought in contact with. Until this period, the wife 
of Bhowanee had steadily resisted all ray efforts to persuade her to 
induce her husband to surrender, thinking of course, that I should one 
day be' tired out, and give her a discharge. I issued a proclamation to 
the Bagree colonies, in Rajpootana, to the effect, that all who voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to me at Nusscerabad, before the 31si December 
1845, would receive due consideration from the Government ; but those 
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who held aloof and wight be subsequently caught, would be treated with 
the utmost severity of the law. The Bagree women, desirous of saving 
their fugitive husbands, and apprehending that they must be taken, if they 
did not surrender, and might be hung, and hoping that, if they should 
surrender, they would be settled down to some employment with their 
families, exerted themselves to bring them in. Bhowanee’s wife, among 
the rest, asked, if I would release her from temporary surveillance, with a 
view to bring in her husband, she furnishing me security for her own re* 
turn, whether successful or not in her search. I, of course, assented, feel¬ 
ing quite sure that the approvers, who became her security to me, would 
never let her go, unless they had received a secure pledge, that under any 
circumstances she would rejoin me. Away she went on her mission, and 
in a few days after my arrival at Nusseerabad in November 1845, she re¬ 
turned in company with her long-sought husband, Bhowanee, andBuctah, 
and twenty-one of their followers. Thus with my forty captures in 
Guzerat, twenty-three surrenders at Nusseerabad, four seizures in Marwar, 
and the voluntary surrender of Tejah Jemadar, 1 had, in the year 1845, 
well nigh finished the Bagree colonies in Bajpootana. Lieutenant Harris 
had captured Seetaram Jemadar, and some of his followers, in Guzerat. 
Ninety and more, hard pushed, had surrendered to Captains Ellis and 
Dewar, in the Gwalior States. All the leaders bad been secured, and 
the gangs broken up and disorganised by this rapid and simultaneous 
movement; and, I believe, that there were not thirty uble bodied Decoits 
left of all the Chumbul colonies. They were so broken, dispirited, and 
dispersed, that they could not possibly act in concert. 


The whole of the sixty-eight individuals were committed for trial to 
the Governor General’s Agent in Rujpootana—some confessing to 
having been present at thirty, forty, and even fifty Decoitees during 
their career. The sentences passed upon them were as follow ; 


Imprisonment for life. 

Ditto for 14 years . 

Ditto for 10 ditto . 

Ditto for 7 ditto . 

Ditto for 5 ditto . 

Ditto for 4 ditto . 

Ditto for 3 ditto . 

Ditto for 2 ditto . 

Transferred to other Courts . 

Discharged, perfectly blind . 

Acquitted . 

Died under trial . 


17 

5 

8 

<> 

3 


3 


5 


3 

5 

1 

11 

1 


(!8 
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I have stated above, that the whole of these sixty-eight indi¬ 
viduals were committed to stand their trials at Ajtnere ; but this 

I find is an error, as many of the eleven stated to have been 

acquitted, were discharged by me when I found, on an investiga¬ 
tion of their cases, that no specific crime was chargeable against 
them. They were all Bagries by birth, and belonged to the gangs, 
which had, up to this period, carried on their depredations in Upper 
India. They had been seized with the gangs by the Tomandar 

in Guzerat, and as no charge, but that of associating with their 

parents and relations, could be brought against them, I made them 
over to their families, with whom, under my supervision, they are 
now residing. They might have been committed for belonging to 
a gang of Decoits ; but as past experience had shown me that their 
sentences would have been merely nominal, I preferred to release them, 
and let them remain with their relatives, and in the lenience shown, I 
have not been disappointed, for all are quietly located with their fami¬ 
lies, and have never since offended. 

This last catalogue embraces the last seizures I have made of this 
fraternity, and I should say that there are very few now at large. Added 
to the arrests, which have been detailed in the foregoing pages, I here 
give an abstract of other seizures, which have been made by me, of Thugs, 
Megpunnah Thugs, Mogheah and Mecnah Decoits, since 1 assumed 
charge in Kajpootana, and the whole of which have been disposed of as 
set forth in the following tables. 

When the trials for 1846 had been brought to a termination, I 
was about to commence operations in earnest against the Mogheah Decoits 
of Meywar, of whom there are no fewer than two hundred and seventy, 
all registered and numbered, still at large. As the past seizures hud all 
been tried by a presiding officer, and a punchaeut of wukcels, and each 
sentence had received the approval and confirmation of the Agent 
Governor General in Kajpootana, 1 was somewhat surprised to be 
informed by him, in the end of the eighth year of operations against 
Decoits, that my mode of securing them was illegal and unauthorized 
and that their arrest, if prosecuted at all, must be done through tht 
agency of the Native States—my people pointing out, they seizing. Tint 
mode of procedure must ever insure complete failure, for the States wil 
not only not seize them themselves, but will ever lend a hand to giv< 
intimation of the approach of danger, and rescue them from my parties 
when they have been arrested. A few instances will show, that undei 
existing orders and arrangements, the retention of an officer in this 
division to check the spread of crime, is perfectly useless, as neither will 
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he be heeded, nor his authority respected. In the year 1842, my parties 
discovered the undermentioned three Thugs : 


Chununeca,.. No. 2,250, son of Lalla Omeid, 

Bhyroon,. No. 2,727, son of Bhowano, and 

Mungleea, . No. 2,7G8, son of Nugga, 


(for whose apprehension, rewards of rupees two hundred, fifty, and fifty t 
hud been respectively offered by the British Government) to be residing 
in the service of the Chief Bulwun, subordinate to Kotah, and demanded 
their surrender, pointing out at the same time who and what they were. 
Not the least attention was paid to the demand, the men were secreted, 
and screened from arrest, and have not to this day, October 1847, 
been surrendered. The Political Agent, Major Richards, fined the Chief 
three hundred rupees, the sums on the fugitives’ heads, and paid the 
same over to the parties.* 

On the 10th February 184G, my guards discovered this same man, 
Chununeea, to be in the service of Thakoor Seodan Singh of Umlee, 
subordinate to Torik, and actually seized him ; but he was forcibly rescued 
by the Thakoor’s party, and has neither been surrendered, nor since heard 
of. I have been in correspondence with the Rajpootana Agency for the 
last eighteen months, to have this Thug given up, but Colonel Sutherland 
has never been able to obtain his person ; and I have therefore ceased 
to make further applications about him. In August 1847, Ramah, son 
of Jhuroleeah, No. 1,002, general register, with a reward of one hundred 
and fifty rupees on his head, and a jemadar ofDecoits, was discovered by 
my guard and approvers, to be employed as a servant in the Kotah Raj. 
The Minister acknowledged him to be the man who was sought for, and 
assured my people, that he should be given up in the course of the day, 
but he never was : he is still at large, lias been screened by the very 
authorities, who should have surrendered him, and, of course, will never 
more be heard of. 

Such is the system now introduced, and ordered by Colonel Suther¬ 
land. Its working, I think, I have shown to be bad, and that attempts 
to carry on the duties of the department, with hands so trammelled, 
must ever prove futile and abortive. 

Had he been capable of bringing charges of oppression and exaction 
against my people, I should not have wondered at the new arrangements 


* Captain Birch has made a mistake with regard to Mungleea. lie was seized by a party of his 
under Chotee Khan, on the 16th December 1846, and sent to Jubulpoor for trial. The other two are 
•till at large, and screened by the landholder* of the Kawab of Tank, who is not disposed to coerce them 
into surrendering them. 
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he has now adopted, but there have been no complaints of any kind ; all 
has hitherto worked well and smoothly, and I trust with credit to the 
British Government, and blessings and advantages to society. 

(Signed) W. C. BIRCH, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


Nijsseerabai) A. G. S. Office, 

The 20 th October , 1847. 

I must mention that the Agent of the Governor General in Rajpoo- 
tana, has since modified the orders, which Captain Birch complains of, 
and directed, that persons from the Native Chiefs shall attend the arrest¬ 
ing parties, and aid in the arrest of the offenders, against whom sufficient 
proof has been recorded. The officers and subjects in general of such 
Chiefs were, no doubt, in the habit of opposing the arrest of offenders of 
these classes, to the utmost of their power, though the Chiefs themselves 
were anxious to co-operate cordially with the British Government, in re¬ 
lieving society from their dreadful depredations ; and if the arrests were 
left entirely to them, none would ever be made. Some of the Chiefs felt 
interested in protecting the leaders, and gangs of professional robbers 
and murderers; while others felt a pride in being able to evade the duty 
of assisting the paramount power in the exercise of this duty towards the 
people of India, and having their estates considered sacred asylums foi 
offenders of all classes. Their officers and landholders of all kinds, and 
grades, exerted themselves to protect such offenders, with a view tc 
present and prospective profit and advantage from so doing, and would 
never arrest, or assist in arresting them, if they could possibly avoid it. 

Certainly, the final sentence upon prisoners, who arc robbers and 
murderers by profession, and whose ancestors have followed the trade o 
robbery and murder for so many generations, should not be left to tht 
wukeels of Native Chiefs, who have to consult, not only the feelings o 
these Chiefs themselves, but those of their ministers and influentia 
officers and landholders ; and whose employment and subsistence depeiu 
upon their acting in conformity to their wishes; for the representative 
of the Supreme Government do not, and ought not, to guarantee them ii 
their situations, which they hold only at the pleasure of their employers 
They can only refuse to transact business with a wukeel, whom the; 
consider an improper person, and require that a better shall be depute 
by the Chief; and such persons, by the duty of passing sentences upoi 
such offenders, are placed in very difficult and trying situations, and ha 
better be relieved from it. Their concurrence in the verdict might b 
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required, but the final sentence should be left to the covenanted servant 
of the British Government. 


Men, who have become approvers, under the conditions sanctioned 
by Government, on the 27th of June and 29th of July 1839, and recorded 
a narrative of the numerous Decoitees, attended with murder, perpetrated 
by them in the course of their lives, have, by these Courts of Punehaeut, 
been sentenced to short periods of imprisonment, dating from the day of 
their arrest, instead of imprisonment lor life, as intended by Government. 
It was intended that a specific sentence to imprisonment for life should 
be recorded against them, the execution of which was to be suspended 
during good behaviour, in order that they might be induced to remain 
content with such employment, as could be found for them, and not to 
return to their trade of robbery and murder; but with these sentences 
to imprisonment for short periods, we shall have no chance of being able 
to detain them, for it will be impossible to find, for all such persons, 
employment sufficiently lucrative to induce them to remain voluntarily 
in our service. The greater part will be dissatisfied with the ordinary 
pay of the grades, to which they are eligible in our public establishments, 
or which we may have available for them ; and we shall have no right to 
detain them after their periods of limited imprisonment expire. Such 
sentences are, therefore, altogether incompatible with the design of en¬ 
tirely suppressing this system of professional gang robbery. In all other 
parts of India, these hereditary robbers have cheerfully consented to the 
conditions above stated, in the hope of having the means of earning an 
honest subsistence, provided for themselves and their families; and so 
have those in Raj poo tana; but the Punehaeut has thought proper to 
defeat the object, by passing sentences of imprisonment for short periods, 
instead of imprisonment for life. 

The following is Major Graham’s narrative of his operations in 
pursuit of the Budhuk Decoits of the Chumbul, Alwar, &c., dated Agra, 
10th July 1845. 

Silt, 

I have the honor, in compliance with your request, 
contained in your’s, No. 81 of 1845, dated 2d May, to furnish a narrative 
of the pursuit after Budhuk gangs as far as it was conducted by me, and 
regret that, having to obtain information from other quarters, which had 
been sent out, from my office, (still imperfectly supplied) and the sickness 
of myself and Amlah, has prevented my giving it sooner. 

In August 1838, your predecessor, Mr. Hugh Fraser, placed him¬ 
self in communication with me, and forwarded letters of Government, 
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intimating that the services of the officers for the suppression of Thug¬ 
gee, had been partially placed at his command for suppression of 
Decoitee. I consequently sought information from Magistrates, Political 
officers, and all sources open to me, especially from native authorities, 
who had been engaged in Police duties, and entertained hurkaruhs best 
calculated for my purpose. 

At this period, the class of Budhuks was scarcely known to me, 
even by name, but gaining useful information from one and the other, 
especially from that excellent officer, Mr. Mansel, then Magistrate of 
Agra, and Alii Huzza, Tuhseeldar of Futteeahabad, who had considerable 
knowledge of these people, I soon began to see my way, and was, in 
some degree, prepared to respond to the experience and energy brought 
into play on your assuming the Commissionership, and found the 
pursuit, under your guidance, comparatively easy. 

Mr. Fraser had deputed to me Moonsheo Nurain Singh, a man of 
peculiar aptitude for the work in hand, and for any measure of success, 
which attended my operations, 1 am greatly indebted to him: his promo¬ 
tion to the office of sherishtadar of the Saugor Court, made by you, was 
a just and deserved reward for his services. 

My first step was to procure Budhuk convicts from the jail, and in 
the course of inquiry from them, I discovered, that it was a custom of the ( 
gangs to depute some of their most active and intelligent members to 
all the sudder stations to take service in the Police, with the double 
object of acquiring correct and useful information to guide them in their 
plans of plunder, and to screen them in the cases they perpetrated ; and 
it was not unusual for them to be entertained by officials, on the specific 
understanding, that they were to keep the Budhuk gangs away from 
their districts—Popap Singh at Coel, Dana at Agra, and Kulleean at 
Muttra, were instances. 

On reporting this state of things to Mr. Fraser, he issued proceed¬ 
ings to abolish the custom; and I seized the opportunity of securing 
such of them on their discharge, as appeared to me best qualified to 
promote my object. 

Doubtless they took service under me, with no better views; but 
when they saw the machinery in preparation for a strenuous campaign 
against their gangs, the amount of information we already possessed of 
their locations, parentage, &c., and that they were treated with kindness, 
coupled with firmness, they had penetration enough to discover the 
probable decline of their craft, and that they would best consult the 
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security of themselves and families by co-operation. By admitting 
these, and the best of the convicts, as regular approvers, and treating 
those, with most consideration and beBt pay, who made themselves most 
useful, and occasionally establishing a little jealousy between mem¬ 
bers of different gangs, all the particulars concerning the Decoitees 
they had committed, the parties and numbers attached to the several 
colonics, the Budhuk convicts imprisoned, who were likely to be most 
useful, &c. &c., were soon developed. 

These approvers being judiciously distributed among other Courts, 
and the depositions tested one with the other, relative to all their 
comrades, and all incidents likely to be useful in the pursuit recorded, 
separate miauls, or record of proceedings, were made up, and your regis¬ 
ter being formed, I proceeded to detach parties to the haunts and 
colonies, on the banks of the Chumbul, and other places known to us. 
My Tomandar, Meer Jaffir Alii, took a party to work in the Iverowlee, 
Tornandar Sheopershaud in the Gwalior, and Moonshce Nurainpershaud 
in the Alwar States; and with the able eo-operation of Captain Birch, 
and his means from Ajmere, the lists of our arrests soon began to swell, 
and every day added to our knowledge and capabilities for putting down 
these free hooters. 

But this state of things soon began to excite the jealousy and 
displeasure of the Chiefs and native authorities of the independent 
States, who saw the danger of losing such profitable colonists, it being 
an acknowledged fact, that twenty-five per cent, of all spoil, and fre¬ 
quently more, according to time and circumstances, was faithfully paid 
to the lords of the soil, who gave them shelter : Luchmun Singh, a near 
relative of the Iverowlee Chief, Gobind Singh, the petty Chief of 
Butteear, the Mama Sahib, a minister of Gwalior, and Abdool Almd 
Khan, Resaldar and Koomasdar of the Gwalior Court, were notorious 
for their collusion with these people, and for the revenues they got 
from them. They opposed our undertakings in every possible way ; 
and although it did not admit of the same proof, we had reason to 
believe, that the officers placed in command of the force at Gwalior, 
appointed to co-operate with mine, were all, more or less, favorable to 
the Decoits, and managed on every occasion, to defeat my plans, either 
by giving previous intimation, losing their way, or firing off guns, as 
assumed by accident, at the moment that, otherwise, success would have 
been certain. 

My constant references and complaints of their half measures 
perplexed the Durbar, and they tried on several occasions to get the 
whole management of the pursuit out of my hands, which T, as often 
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opposed, with the ready aid of Colonel Speirs, the Resident. They then 
endeavored to get rid of my Tomandar, Shcopershaud, whose faithful¬ 
ness to his trust had excited their enmity, and when they could prove 
none of their false charges against him, demanded his immediate 
withdrawal. Fortunately about this time, the celebrated Jemadar, 
Gujraj Singh, who had been so long driven from post to pillar, seeing 
that he had little chance of eventual escape, and impoverished by the 
exorbitant demands of his old friends and protectors, (on one occasion 
the Butteear Chief made him pay four thousand rupees and some jewels 
before he would admit him into his fort, from the hot pursuit of my 
people; at that time he made his escape in the garb of a woman, and 
the Chiefs conduct was punished, I believe, either by fine, or admonition, 
by Colonel Sutherland), surrendered himself up, with twenty-five fol¬ 
lowers, to Buhadoor Khan, Major Risaldar of the Gwalior Troops. 
I immediately demanded the custody of these persons. This was at 
first conceded, but at the instigation of the Mama Sahib, then one of the 
most influential ministers of Sindeeah's Court, they were reclaimed, and 
a great deal of correspondence ensued between yourself, the Resident, 
and the Durbar. They at. length refused to deliver them, unless I 
attended in person at Gwalior, and committed them for trial before the 
Resident, and two Native Chiefs as assessors. 

By your directions, I consequently proceeded to Gwalior, with my 
approvers, cases, &c., and arraigned them before that tribunal. My 
approvers were not permitted to see the prisoners, until confronted for 
trial, nor were their names made known ; as one prisoner was introduced 
at one door, I called an approver in at the opposite one, and took the 
recognition and evidence. He was then sent under a guard by a third 
door, to be kept separate till the next prisoner was produced. 

In this way I convicted them, as fast as they were brought, to the 
entire satisfaction of the assessors, who had their secretaries, and cross- 
examined the witnesses at their pleasure. 

But this was not the style of thing the Mama Sahib (whose sepoys 
had charge of the prisoners) wished for, or expected; and after going 
through this process with about twenty, one morning the assessors 
omitted to attend, and information was sent to say, that through the 
negligence of the guard, during the rainy night, the rest of the twenty- 
five and one hundred others, who had come in, had effected their escape. 
So ended these trials; but I had arranged, that all who were proved 
guilty, should be made over to me, and thus my labor was not in vain. 
I had secured Jemadar Gujraj Singh, amongst the rest of all Budhuks 
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the most notorious. He was transported for life; the others were im¬ 
prisoned for limited periods. 

This Gujraj had risen from the vocation of a Bunder-walla, to be 
the Robin Hood of the Gwalior and adjacent States ; he was the gover¬ 
nor general of banditti in that country of banditti, and kept the whole 
in awe ; he had made himself so formidable, that the Durbar appointed 
him to keep the ghats (ferries over the Chumbul), which he did in a 
very profitable manner to them and himself, and none entered, or quitted 
the country without paying black mail ; his influence With the Budhuk 
gangs was paramount. On my approvers being introduced to him in the 
Court, although purposely placed in a mixed crowd, the recognition was 
complete, for each in turn treated him with the most profound respect 
and humble obeisance. 

The arrest of this Jemadar was a death blow to the Budhuks in this 
neighbourhood, and the breaking up of the gangs generally ensued; they 
dispersed to other quarters, some to the Oude territory, others to the 
Nepaul Turae ; and, I am credibly informed, several gangs have been 
seen under old leaders, prowling about the Punjaub. 

One hunt after these people was so similar to another, that it would 
be tiresome to recount many ; the results of all were favorable ; and, 
although the scene was generally jungles, and amongst a population 
favorable to the Decoits, neither that, nor the known bravery of the 
Budhuks, hindered our success ; and very few of my establishment were 
wounded, whereas many suffered on their side. 

It was in one of these onsets from the Kerowlee party, under Meer 
Jaffir Alii Tomandar, that a celebrated Budhuk Jemadar, Balkisson (one 
hundred and fifty rupees reward, offered for him), was killed. My party 
started in the evening of 15th March 1841, travelled all night, and 
reached the Budhuk haunts about Raja-de-ke-poorwa, early the next 
morning ; after some search, they came upon the Decoits, and a fight 
ensued; Dabee Singh Hurkaru, and Peer Khan Nujeeb, distinguished 
themselves, and were both severely wounded ; the former after trying in 
vain to seize the Jemadar alive, dealt him a mortal blow. His head 
was severed from his body, and sent in to me by a camel messenger ; 
on its reaching me, I placed it in front of my office door, and called the 
approvers one by one to see it; a great number recognized it instantly as 
the head of Balkisson. Dabee Singh Hurkaru was made a Nujeeb, and 
Peer Khan promoted to lance duffadar. 

On an attack made by Seopershaud from the Gwalior party, 14th 
December 1839, upon Gujraj and his gang, Bilasa Jemadar, son of 
Gujraj, and Chuttra, his son-in-law, were killed in the encounter : Isre 
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Sing, Nujeeb of my party, was severely wounded; Gujraj, with difficulty, 
got away. 

Moonshce Nurainpershaud, with his party, was equally successful 
in the Alwar and Bhurtpoor States, and completely routed all the 
Budhuks from the ancient location of Manickpoor Gotra, arrested many, 
and amongst them Soojan Singh Jemadar, a great man of the Budhuk 
class, who had long held a jagheer from His Highness the Maha Rajah 
of Alwar, on the understanding that he and his tribes should abstain 
from Decoitee in that territory, which confidence, however, he abused, 
and made his place a refuge for all fugitive gangs. This Soojan Singh 
could never be brought fully to reveal his career, and he made many 
attempts to bribe others to similar silence. The jagheer has been resum¬ 
ed by the Alwar Chief. 

Nurainpershaud, in his absence in the Alwar State, discovered the 
perpetrators (and arrested some of them) of the Buhadoorgurh Decoitee, 
which took place 19th July 1839, and recovered some of the property; 
the Nawab of Buhadoorgurh has, however, failed to pay the reward of 
1,000 rupees, which he proclaimed his promise to give. 

One of the most remarkable characters amongst the Budhuks at my 
Court, was Ajeet Singh Jemadar, whom you directed me to get from 
the Agra jail on 15th April 1839, where he was under imprisonment, 
charged with the commission of the Lohar-ke-mundi Decoitee, but falsely 
so, as appeared, when I brought the real culprits to conviction. As you 
have published a pamphlet of this man’s career, I need not further allude 
to him, except to say, that after doing good service at your Court, as 
well as mine, he was made a native officer in one of the Bundelcund 
Police Battalions, and, 1 believe, was afterwards killed on service against 
the insurgents. 

Ramjeet Jemadar was another most remarkable personage ; he came 
to me, with five or six followers, almost immediately after my measures 
became rigorous, 18th July 1839, and offered his services as a Jemadar 
approver, if 1 would give him twenty rupees per mensem, and the 
whole party perwanahs of exemption from punishment for the offences 
they had committed. After much demur and correspondence with you 
on the subject, as he was a man of so much note, and his information 
and ability so great, it was considered by you advisable to accede to 
his demand, which I accordingly did, with the covenant on his part 
to reveal all his offences, and give up the names of his accomplices, 
in failure of which, the exemption was to be null and void. I was 
disappointed in his undertakings while detached, and suspected much 
deception in his details of events. You sent for him to your Court, 
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when the spell, with which he appeared to be bound at Agra, was broken, 
and he deposed to forty-two cases, amongst others, to the Lohar-ke- 
inundi case, which I was then preparing for trial. This case of Decoitee 
took place in the house of Beerbul, an ironmonger, when one person 
was killed, and sixteen were wounded, and property to the amount 
of five thousand seven hundred and ninety-four rupees, eight annas 
taken; it was so glaring a case, having been perpetrated in a crowd¬ 
ed part of the suburbs of Agra, close to the Lieutenant Governor’s 
gate, that it caused much sensation at the time, and the Magistrate 
made known to his subordinates, that, if the parties were not discovered 
and brought to trial in six months, they should all be discharged 
from office. Failing to find the real offenders, a false case was made 
up, in which the then kotwal of Agra, Gholam Hoosein, was the chief 
instigator, and Danna, the Budhuk, employed in the Police, the chief 
evidence—he, being the father of this Ramjeet Singh, was too glad to be 
empowered to concoct a case which should screen his son. Aject Singh 
Jemadar, and others were arrested; false witnesses found to describe and 
swear to a very pretty plot; the party was convicted at the Sessions 
Court, but released, on account of insufficient evidence, by the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut. Ramjeet’s full confession before you brought all 
this affair to light, and my real case to maturity ; but the day previously 
to its coming on before the Judge, I became, by accident, aware of the 
machinations on foot by the above-mentioned kotwal, to destroy my case, 

I and save his own reputation : he had bribed the most influential appro¬ 
vers—this Ramjeet at the head of them—with money and engagements 
to provide for their families, to deny their evidence, and substantiate 
the false case ; they were in ignorance of my knowledge of their per¬ 
fidy, until they were in the Sessions Court, and all arraigned before 
the Judge, to be tried for the case. 

When, to their surprise, they found that I had turned my calendar 
upside down, and the evidence of those not in the plot, being taken first 
and considered ample, the whole were found guilty. Those approvers, 
who had been faithful, had their purwanahs of exemption from death, 
or transportation, to present, but the treacherous ones having broken 
their contract, had forfeited all claim to indulgence, and this Ramjeet 
returned to my Court a convict in irons ; he made several ineffectual 
efforts to escape, one desperate one on his way back, when he nearly 
strangled one of his guard, and leapt a broad ditch. He was, by the 
sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut, transported beyond seas. 

When too late, both he and his father voluntarily betrayed the 
whole plot, and bemoaned his folly in having been seduced by the 
kotwal and his company. 
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I find nothing further in my records of sufficient interest to relate, 
excepting that on one occasion, about thirty of the worst of my 
prisoners, whom I kept in the Agra great juil, cut their irons off simul¬ 
taneously, with thread made from their clothes, and covered with gum and 
powdered glass, &c. &c., and endeavored to escape; the burkundazes 
were on the alert, and cut down eleven of them—four effected their 
escape, and the rest were seized. 

Herewith I transmit a list of the Budhuk colonies, according to the 
best information.! Could collect, on entering upon the pursuit. I am not 
aware of one remaining at the present time, and it is now many months 
since I arrested one of the class: I do not even hear of them in my dis¬ 
trict, and no Decoitee has been perpetrated by them in my circle, to my 
knowledge, for the last two years. 

I also transmit lists of all the cases, upon which I have taken evi¬ 
dence in my Court, and of the Jemadars and Thokedars arrested by me. 

I regret that the translations of narratives of the approvers, required 
by you, cannot at present be furnished, as they arc in the files of pro¬ 
ceedings of cases at the different Courts. Your proceeding of 2fith July 
184.1, directing a separate book of them to be kept, (received during my 
absence at Simla on sick leave) was only this day seen by me, and was 
not, I am sorry to say, attended to. 


Agua, 

10th July , 1845. 


1 have, &c. &c., 

(Signed) J. GRAHAM, 

As.it. Clenl. Supt. and, Joint Magi. 


Captain Riddell was sent to Indore to conduct the duties of the 
department over Malwa in February 1840 ; and he was very successful 
in his exertions, supported as he was cordially by the Resident, Sir C. M. 
Wade. He was, however, obliged to proceed with his Regiment to 
Afghanistan, under General Pollock, on the 23rd of December 1841, and 
the duties of the department devolved upon Captain Harris, one of the 
Assistants to the Resident, who conducted them as an extra Assistant 
Commissioner, and received an extra allowance of two hundred rupees a 
month from the Indore Government. He has conducted them very 
efficiently under the supervision and control of Mr. It. N. C. Hamilton, 
who succeeded Sir C. M. Wade, as Resident at that Court, and has given 
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him at all times the most cordial support and encouragement. The 
appended table of trials will show the number of international offenders 
arrested and committed for trial by him, and every other officer of the 
department under my control. 


Having given the narrative of the pursuit after the Bagrec Dccoits 
by Captain Birch and Major Grnhum, in their own words, I must 
now state that this pursuit was kept up with no less zeal, skill, and 
success, throughout Malwa and Guzerat, by Captains Riddell and 
Harris, and throughout the Gwalior and Bundelcund States, by 
♦ iuubekb Captain Ellis. Captains Riddell 

Sentenced to imprisonment for life ... 8 and Harris, from Indore, seized fifty- 
Sent for trial to other districts . 2 five Bagrces, and sixty ol the 

Keicaged ^4 Moghcea Dccoits, who were disposed 

” " s5 of as per margin 


Mooiiebas 

Sentenced to iinpriHonment for life ... 3 

Limited imprisonment . 45 

Sent for trial to other districts . 2 

Died .-. 2 

Released . 8 

<10 

Total. 115 


t Bagseks 


Sentenced to imprisonment for life . 124 

Limited imprisonment . 2 

Sent for trial to other districts . 2 

Died . 7 

Escaped from the Eort of Ciwalior after 

sentence .. 9 

Released . 30 

Total. 174 


Captain Ellis secured one hundred 
and seventy-four, part of whom were 
arrested, and the rest driven to the 
necessity of surrendering to him by 
the active arid simultaneous pursuit 
in all parts of the country, and they 
were disposed of as per margin.f At 
Indore, as in Rajpootana, too many 
of these atrocious robbers, by heredi¬ 
tary profession, have been sentenced 
to imprisonment for short periods, 
and must soon be released to return 
to their trade, which they assuredly 
will, the moment they arc at liberty. 


Of these, who surrendered on a promise of conditional pardon, such 
as were deemed fit, were erdisted into Police battalions and establish¬ 
ments, under sanction of Government, conveyed in a letter, dated the 
24th of May 1843, and, with rare exceptions, have been found exceed¬ 
ingly well fitted for the duties. Dispersed over all India in such esta¬ 
blishments, and never in any number together, they are fast losing their 
exclusive language, which neither they, nor their children, ever speak, 
and becoming blended with the rest of society in habit and feeling. 
There is not a single leader or member of a gang of any note now at 
large; and the greater part of such as have escaped our pursuit have 
entered into service, or taken to other honest employments among those 
to whom their character is unknown; and we are not aware of any 
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gang being at their old trade, or of any colony from whom a gang 
could be formed. Bengal Proper is beyond my supervision. 

The location of some of the unconditionally pardoned Bagree 
Decoits of the Oude Turae, upon an experimental farm in the Goruck- 
poor district, is as yet thriving under strict surveillance; but under the 
greatest possible care and most favorable circumstances, it must be one 
of great risk. The little colony will keep up their exclusive language, 
habits, and feelings, and cherish the recollections of the wealth, distinc¬ 
tion, forest-freedom and sports, enjoyed by their ancestors; and the able- 
bodied and enterprising from among them, will take advantage of any 
opportunities that may offer to return to the trade. Captain Ward’s 
last report of this colony, dated 12th February 1848, will be found 
among the appendices. 



CHAPTER XII. 


SAUSEEA DECOITS. 


While we were engaged in these inquiries, concerning the Budhuk, 
alias Bagree, gangs, several serious cases of Decoitee occurred within the 
range of their depredations, evidently committed by robbers, aeting 
precisely upon the same system, but unconnected with them. Officers 
of the department covered the whole area of their homes and depreda¬ 
tions, but with the exception to be hereafter noticed, no one could gain 
the slightest information regarding the perpetrators of these Decoitees, 
though all the Budhuks, employed under them, were evidently anxious 
to distinguish themselves by the discovery—they seemed, like North 
American Indians, whose hunting grounds had been invaded by a hew 
ami unknown tribe, or like Robinson Crusoe, when he discovered the 
print of a man’s foot on the sand. 

One of these Decoitees took place in the midst of the cantonments of 
Ilooshungabad, on the 31st March 1840, when all the regiment turned 
out to intercept the robbers in their retreat, and all the available cavalry 
were sent in pursuit, but in vain—no trace of them could be found. 
Property, to the value of between throe and four thousand rupees, was 
carried off. Another took place in the city of Gwalior, on the 5th May 
1841, while Captain Ellis, with his Bagree approvers, was close by. One 
man was killed, and two more were wounded ; and property, to the value 
of above six thousand rupees, was carried off. Another took place at 
Nurwur, in the same State, on the 19th March 1841. Another, in which 
one man was killed, and six were wounded, and property, to the value of 
two thousand six hundred rupees, was carried off, took place at Banda, 
on the 7th of February 1842, while Lieutenant Nation, one of my 
Assistants, was encamped close by with Budhuk approvers. Another 
took place four days after, on the 11th of February, in the town of 
Jhalone ; four men were wounded, and property, to the value of above 
three thousand rupees, was carried off. Another, in which four men 
were killed, and property, to the value of three thousand rupees, was 
carried off, took place at Kota, on the 1st January 1840 ; and another at 
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Tonk, on the 19th March 1841, in which two men were killed. Another 
in the city of Nagpoor, on the 31st January 1841, in which property, to 
the value of three thousand rupees, was carried off. Another, on the 5th 
March 1842, in the town of Chunar, in the Mirzapoor district. Another, 
in the city of Nagpoor, on the 7th February 1843. Another, at Daood- 
nugur, in the Guya district, on the 13th of April 1844, in which two 
men were killed, and three wounded, and property, to the value of above 
three thousand rupees, was carried off. Another, on the 29th May 1845, 
in the city of Patna, in which four men were killed, and fourteen 
wounded, and property, to the value of two thousand live hundred rupees, 
was carried off. 

All these cases bore evident signs of having been perpetrated by 
professional robbers, no less skilled in their trade than the Budhuks 
themselves ; but it was ijuite clear to us, that they were unconnected with, 
and unknown to our Budliuk approvers, who had recorded narratives of 
their lives, and entered in our registers the names of all their tribes, who 
were known to them. All declared that the depredators must he from 
some foreign state unknown to them, and seem mortified at the thought 
of not being able to trace such formidable gangs of their own profession, 
following so closely their own system and poaching, as it were, upon 
their own hunting grounds. Tiny were also afraid that they might bo 
suspected of a general combination to deceive the employers, who 
provided for them and their families, and treated them with so much 
considerate kindness. 

The gang, under Dussae Jemadar, which committed the Decoitees at 
Banda, on the 7th February 1842, retreated with their booty westward, 
across the rivers Dusan, Bet.wa, and Scind, to Kalabagh, in the Gwalior 
State, where they joined the gang under Chukorc Jemadar, which commit¬ 
ted the Dceoitee at Jhalone four days after, on the Hth February 1842. 
Here they laid a dispute, about the division of some spoil, in December 
1842, and Dussae was killed by some of Ohukorc’s gang, after which 
they proceeded to the jungles near Seepree to complete their festivities ; 
but Dussae’s widow, .loharee, went off in her anger to Captain Ellis, the 
Assistant, to the Resident at Gwalior, who had charge of the duties of 
the department, over that State, and described, as well as she could, the 
whole affair. Captain Ellis immediately sent off Saligram, a smart 
Native officer, with a party of Nujecbs, who succeeded in arresting 
fifteen of the gang at the place pointed out by the angry widow. Three 
of the gang confessed, when taken before Captain Ellis, and tendered their 
services for the pursuit of their associates. Up to this time, all efforts to 
discover any trace of the two gangs, who perpetrated the Banda and 
Jhalone Decoitees, had failed, though liberal offers of rewards had been 
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made. Phauseea, one of the three confessing .prisoners, acknowledged 
that he had assisted at the Banda Decoitee ; and Zabita and Alija, the 
two others, declared that they were present at that in Jhalone, which 
took place only four days after, 11th February 1842. 

Phauseea described the Banda Decoitee, as follows, to Captain Ellis:— 
“ Phauseea, when afterwards cross-examined, stated, that they were 
“ Deceits, as their forefathers had been, by profession, and wandered 
“ about the country, encamping in huts made of sirkee , as an ostensible 
“ means of livelihood, frequenting the suburbs of some large city, 
“ generally in the Dakhan, during the rains, when the difficulty of 
“ escape, on account of the state of the roads, rendered Decoitee imprac- 
“ ticable. With regard to the Banda Decoitee, he stated, that the gang, 
“ consisting of fifteen Decoits, accompanied by their wives and children, 
“ started from Kajan, near Seepree, in the cold weather, on a Decoitee 
“ expedition, and passing through Jhansee, arrived and encamped at 
“ Srinagur, eighteen eoss from Banda. Dasai, the leader, attended by 
“ Ghassi and two of the women, left the gang at this place, and passing 
“ themselves off as bhats or bards, went to Banda, and under pretence 
“ of getting money changed, visited, and made their observations on the 
“ premises of a Mahajan’s shop, which they proposed attacking, or, in 
“ the slang language of the tribe, laid the tat r, that is, planned the 
“ Decoitee. After settling the plan of attack, they buried bamboos, one 
“ for each of the party to be cmploj'ed in the bed of a nulla, and rejoined 
“ their associates at Srinagur, when the cam]) advanced to a place still 
“ seven coss distant from Banda; on the day fixed for the Decoitee, two 
“ of the gang, being left in charge of the women and the beasts of burden, 
“ with orders to he on the alert, and ready at a moment’s notice for a 
“ move, Dasai and twelve others, carrying spear heads, two or three 
“ hatchets, and a mumil, or torch, concealed about them, left the 
“ encampments about noon, and, travelling in different parties, arrived 
“ by different routes at the place, where the spear shafts were buried, about 
u dusk. Ghassi was then sent into the city to ascertain that all was 
“favorable; and, having returned with information that nothing was 
“ suspected, the bamboos were dug up, and the spear heads fitted on to 
“ them. On entering the city, four men were stationed to guard the 
“ avenue, through which assistance, if brought from the Police guard, 
“ must pass; two to guard the entrance from the bazar, and one at the 
“ gateway of the serai; the remaining five, after lighting their torches, 
“ rushed into the house, broke open a chest, and carried away property, 
“ to the value of two thousand rupees. Phauseea, who was stationed nt 
“ the gateway of the serai, received a blow on the head, which knocked 
“ off his turban, and which, in the hurry of escape, was left behind, 

“ stained with blood, with some spear heads. After deposing to the 
“ above effect, Phauseea, a prisoner in irons, was sent to Banda, and 
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“ cross-examined by the Magistrate, regarding his knowledge of the 
“ affair on the premises, where the Decoitee took place. He immediately 
“ recognized his turban and the spear heads, pointed out the different 
“ places where the gang assembled, where the bamboos were buried, and 
“ avenues guarded ; some gota, lace, found in the possession of the 
“ gang, when they were arrested, was also at the same time identified by 
“ the owners before the Magistrate, who was perfectly satisfied that 
“ Phauseea was speaking the truth. He was committed for trial at 
“ Jhansee ip 1843, and sentenced to imprisonment for life in irons, but 
“ has been pardoned conditionally in consideration of his services as 
“ an approver, and is now employed as such at Jhansee—the sentence 
“ passed being suspended over him, pending good behaviour. Besides 
“ the Banda, he has confessed to having been present, at six other 
“ Decoitees, during the six years previous to his arrest, five of which 
“ have been verified by reference to the different local authorities where 
“ they' occurred.” 

Captain Ellis gives Alijn’s narrative of the Jhalone Decoitee, as 
follows, and Zabita confirmed all he stated : 

“ Was arrested as above. When examined before me in April 1843, 
“ he confessed to being, as his forefathers had been before him, a Decoit 
“ by profession ; and to having been present at six different Decoitees, 
“ during the six years preceding his arrest, each of which has been ascer- 
“ tained, by reference to the different local authorities, to have taken place, 
“ as deposed to by him, between the years 1837 and 1843, the year of his 
“ arrest. With regard to the Jhalone Decoitee, on the house of Behari 
“ shroff, when property to the value of three thousand one hundred and 
“ eighty-eight rupees was carried away, he stated, that it was committed 
“ by a gang of about fifty Sansia Deceits, men and women, under Ram 
“ Sing, alias Chukore, Jemadar, now an approver at Indore, and was a 
“ distinct gang from the one which committed the Banda Decoitee. 

“ Chukore, the gang to which he belonged, started from Kalubagh, 

“ Gwalior, in the cold weather ; and after travelling for about eighteen 
“ days, arrived at Mote, fifteen coss from Jhalone, where they encamped 
“ with the intention, should circumstances prove favorable, of committing 
“ a Decoitee in Jhalone. Chukore, accompanied by Gokala, Ujania, and 
“ Mageea, leaving the rest of the gang encamped at Mote, started for 
“ Jhalone ; and after making a few inquiries in the city, under pretence 
“ business, visited the Mahajan’s shop, and examined the premises. 

“ They made their observations regarding the place where the Mahajan 
“ kept his money, and the different avenues at which it would be 
“ necessary to have parties stationed, to guard against surprise, and 
“ buried bamboos outside the city, one for each of the gang, in a field 
“ near a well, about a mile off the high road, without having excited 
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“ suspicion, and rejoined the rest of the gang at. Mote. Having related, 
“ what they had done, to the rest of the gang, it was decided that 
“ the Decoitee should be attempted ; and the camp was advanced to a 
“ place still seven coss distant from the proposed scene of action. 
“ On the day settled for the Decoitee, Chukore, and twenty-two other 
“ Decoits, carrying spear heads, hatchets, and a mussal , or torch, 
“ concealed about them, and leaving the rest of the party encamped 
“ with the women, children, ponies, and other beasts of burden, started 
“ for Jhalone, and travelling in parties of four or five by different 
“ roads, assembled near the well, where the bamboos were buried, about 
“ dusk. After digging up the bamboos, and fitting on the spear heads, 
“ they entered the city, and succeeded in reaching the Mahajan’s shop, 
“ without having created alarm. On approaching the shop, a boy, the 
“ only person at the time in it, ran away, giving the alarm, and calling 
“ out, that the Decoits had attacked his master’s house. Eleven of the 
“ gang took their posts to guard the different avenues assigned to them 
“ beforehand, while the remainder lighted the torch, rushed into the 
house, and carried away cash, gold and silver ornaments, to the value of 
“ about two thousand rupees, from a closet, which they found with the 
“ door open. There was a deep pit inside the house, in which property 
“ to a large amount was buried, which the Decoits tried to fathom with 
“ their spears, but, being unable to reach the bottom, were afraid to 
“ venture down it. They were pursued for some distance by the Police, 
“ but none of them were seized. On reaching a place, about three coss 
“ from Jhalone, the booty was made up into bundles—the Decoits being 
“ searched to prevent their keeping back any part of it. They halted 
“ the next day at the same encamping ground, contrary to usage, in 
“ consequence of its being daylight before they returned with their 
“ loads, having passed themselves off as returning from a marriage pro- 
“ cession, to a person whom they met on the road. After deposing to 
“ the above effect, Alija was sent a prisoner in irons to Jhalone, and 
“ cross-examined on the Mahajan’s premises, by the Assistant Superin- 
“ tendent in charge. He pointed out, without hesitation, the well whero 
“ the gang drank water, the gram field near it where they dug up the 
“ bamboos, the path by which they entered and returned from the city, 
“ the closet in which they found the property, and the dry well, which 
“ they were afraid to venture down, so as to leave no doubt upon the 
“ mind of the Magistrate, that he was speaking the truth. He was 
“ committed for trial in 1844, and sentenced to imprisonment for life in 
“ irons, but was conditionally pardoned, and has been since employed as 
“ an approver—the sentence being suspended over him, pending good 
“ behaviour.”* 


* This account corresponds with that given by Chukore of the affair, before Captain Harris at Indore. 
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Captain Ellis, lifter taking down the narratives of the confessing 
prisoners, in the usual manner, and giving them the certificate of con¬ 
ditional pardon, sent them in pursuit of their associates still at large, 
under a smart Native officer, Esuree Persaud, and a party of his Nujeebs, 
who arrested thirteen more—two on the 24th March, four on the 12th, 
and seven on the 15th of July 1843, all in the district of llooshungabad, 
in the valley of the Ncrbudda. Captain Ellis placed some of his Native 
officers and Nujeebs, with others of the gang, who had been induced to 
confess and tender their services, under Captain Dewar, who commanded 
a detachment of the contingent at Goona, on the great Bombay road, 
midway between Gwalior and Indore, and he arrested four more of 
the gang; and Captain Raikes, who succeeded him in the command of 
that post, followed up the pursuit, and arrested four more. One of them, 
a noted leader, Sarban, was arrested in the city of Nagpoor, four hun¬ 
dred miles from Goona, while purchasing cloth at a merchant’s shop, 
which he would probably soon after have plundered, had his career not 
been there cut short. He was arrested by a party of Captain Ellis’ 
Nujeebs, under a Native officer, Gunga Been Misser, with whom Captain 
Raikes had sent from Goona, a party of Marhatta horse from his own 
detachment at Goona. 

Sarban was taken to Captain Ramsay, the Assistant Resident, in 
charge of the duties of the department over that State ; but seeing none 
of his old associates here, save those sent by Captain Raikes, likely to 
recognise, or know any thing about him, he denied that he had ever been 
engaged in Decoitee, or knew any thing about Decoits. He was sent off 
to Goona, and there confronted with more of his old associates before 
Captain Dewar, who had resumed the command of that post from Captain 
Raikes. Deeming it useless any longer to deny his trade, he made a 
full confession, and recorded, in the usual manner, a narrative of his life 
of crime. He had been engaged in the Patna Decoitee, which took place 
on the 29th of May 1845, and always considered as one of their most 
able men. Mundhir, the chief leader in that Decoitee, and brother of 
Gunput Row, another leader of note, states before Captain Clarke, at 
Patna, in September 1847, when asked who was the cleverest Decoit he 
had ever known—“ Sarban was the cleverest I have ever known in 
“ getting information, and making arrangements—I consider that I was 
“ myself the boldest, and next, but not quite equal to me, was my 
“ brother Gunput Row.” 

The following are Captain Ellis’ remarks on the arrest of Sarban : 

“ Was arrested by a party of Nujeebs, under Gunga Deen Misser, 
“ detached by Captain Raikes from Goona, while in the act of purchasing 
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“ cloth at a Mahajan’s shop at Nagpoor. When examined, a few days 
“ afterwards, by Captain Ramsay, Assistant General Superintendent at 
“ Nagpoor, he boldly asserted his innocence ; but, on being examined by 
Captfiin Dewar, at Goona, in February 1846, finding that he was about 
“ to be confronted with other Decoits, who had been associated with 
“ him from his youth, in deeds of plunder, he confessed to having been 
“ present in eighteen different Decoitces, eleven of which have been 
“ already verified on reference to the local authorities, in whose districts 
“ they were perpetrated. He stated that the last Decoitee, at which he 
“ had been present, was at Patna, and thut eight of his associates, and 
“ seventeen of the women, had been arrested, eighteen days after the 
“ Decoitee, while in the act of burying the daughter of Paujab, one of 
“ the gang, at Ranchi, by a party of mounted and foot police from 
“ Patna ; that he escaped himself at the time by running away, and having 
“ returned four days afterwards to the place, where the party arrested 
“ were still encamped, he sent a dog in among the prisoners, which 
“ being recognised by his wife, Jagcc, she advanced, and under pretence 
“ of separating two ponies fighting, raised her voice, and in the slang 
“ language of the gang, told him that the Police had dug up the booty 
“ buried with the body of the child, and they had no chance of escape. 
“ As the confession of Sarban appeared honest, a reference was imrne- 
“ diately made to the Magistrate at Patna for information regarding the 
“ Decoitee, should it have occurred; the reply to which stated that the 
“ information given by Sarban was perfectly correct—a most serious De- 
“ coitee, attended with the murder of four persons, and the wounding of 
“ fourteen others, had taken place at Patna, on 29th May 1845 ; that eight 
“ of the Decoits, six of whom had been sentenced to punishment, had been 
“ arrested as stated by him, and that two others were about to be released, 
“ for want of evidence, by the Sessions Judge. The two prisoners about 
“ to be released, Nos. 37 and 38, were transferred to this office, and have 
“ been sentenced to punishment, as stated in the remarks opposite their 
“ names. Sarban was sentenced to imprisonment for life in irons, but 
“ has been pardoned conditionally, in consideration of services performed 
“ as an approver, in which capacity he is now employed under the 
“ orders of Captain Ramsay, extra Assistant General Superintendent at 
“ Nagpoor.” 

All arrested, in this manner, by Captains Ellis, Dewar, and Raikes, 
were committed for trial before the Resident at Gwalior, and the assessor 
on the part of the Durbar, or sent to Captain Harris, the Assistant Resi¬ 
dent at Indore, who had charge of the duties of the department over 
Mulwa, to be committed before the Resident at the Court of Holkar. A 
great many confessed, and recorded narratives of their lives, and iists of 
their associates, and received the conditional pardon. By their means 
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many others were arrested in Malwa by Captain Harris, and tried, in the 
same manner, by the Resident at Indore. Sarban was sent to Captain 
Sleeman at Jubulpoor, who sent him on to Captain Ramsay at Nagpoor, 
who began at last to entertain hopes of being able to put down the 
gangs, by whom so many atrocious Decoitees and murders had been of 
late perpetrated in different parts of the Nagpoor territory, and in the 
neighbouring districts, belonging to the British Government. The 
Police officers of our districts here, as every where else, always endea¬ 
vour to persuade the Magistrates, that every robbery is committed 
by offenders, who reside in the nearest neighbouring Native State; and 
though it is known that many atrocious gangs of robbers and mur¬ 
derers have resided in our districts, and been protected and encouraged 
by our landholders, while they extended their depredations over Native 
States, as well as over our own distant possessions, it is equally well 
known, that the greater part of the Decoitees, which take place in our 
Saugor territories, are really committed by gangs, who reside in the hills 
and jungles of the bordering districts of Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Bhopaul, 
and Gwalior. 

Captain El wall, who conducted the duties of the department in the 
province of Behar, had sent to Captain Ramsay the information, which 
he had been able to elicit from the confessing prisoners at Patna, regard¬ 
ing their associates, and the parts where they had of late chiefly resided, 
at Ogul, in the Hyderabad territory, and latterly at Deokur, in the wilds 
of Chuteesgur, in the Nagpoor territory. Making a judicious use of the 
means and information thus provided for him, Captain Ramsay soon began 
to see his way, and make progress. While, however, he was planning 
an attack upon Gunput Row, who, after his flight from Patna, had collect¬ 
ed the remnants of the old gangs at Deokur, the Subab, or Governor of 
that part of the Nagpoor country, under a vague suspicion, that they 
were bad characters, made an unsuccessful attempt to secure them with 
his own means. 

The gang, in consequence, left that part of the country to cross the 
Sathpoor, Kymoor, and Vindeya ranges of hills, into the valley of the 
Ganges, and attempt some enterprise in the commercial town of Mirza- 
poor. The Subah, however, had secured, with many of the women and 
children, the father, son, and daughter of Sarban. Gunput Row did not 
care about the arrest of the old father, but he was very anxious to 
get back the son of Sarban, in order to have him as a hostage, and to 
prevent his disclosing the circumstances of a Decoitee, in which the boy 
had been lately associated with him, in the cantonments of the subsidiary 
force at Kamptee. Ho sent off women and members of his gang, well 
supplied with money, to obtain his release, but they were secured by 
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Captain Ramsay, who now felt strong in means, and fully assured of the 
most cordial support from the Prince and Court of Nagpoor. 

’ Gunput Row and his gang now felt that they had no longer the 
ordinary Police upon their trail, and made all haste towards the valley 
of the Ganges. A detachment was sent in pursuit, composed of a very 
smart officer of the Decoitee Toman, Mahboob Khan, with seven of his 
Nujeebs, and an officer, no less smart, Shureef-od-Deen, with twelve 
Sipahees, from the Rajah’s Police. I shall give the narrative of the 
pursuit and capture of the leader, Gunput Row, and thirteen of his 
followers, in May 1847, in Captain Ramsay’s own words. 

“ In the hot season of 1845, a Decoitee was committed in the city 
“ of Patna, by a large gang, led by two brothers, Mundhir and Gunput 
“ Row, Jemadars, who had some time been located, first at Ooghal, in the 
“ Hyderabad district, and afterwards at Deokur, in the wilds of Chut- 
“ teesghur, in the territories of the Rajah of Nagpoor : eight of the 
“ Decoits engaged in that affair were apprehended by Captain El wall,* 
“ who sent me a list of the accomplices they had denounced, and inform- 
“ ed me of the circumstances of the colony located at Deokur. I imme- 
“ diately communicated on this subject with Captain Sleeman, who kindly 
“ placed at my disposal a smart and willing approver, on whose arrivul 
“ at Nagpoor, in December 1846, I planned the seizure of the gang. 

“ I was not long in obtaining information of them ; but, to my disappoint- 
“ ment, they were placed on the qui vive, by an ill arranged attempt 
“ of the Soobali of Uaecpoor to seize them. He arrested two old men, 

“ and a number ol' women and children—all the active members of the 
“ gang having made their escape when he attacked their village. lie was 
“ not aware of these persons really being Decoits, but his suspicions 
“ were excited by the manner in which they lived—having no osten- 
“ sible means of gaining money, whilst at the same time they possessed 
“ a liberal command of it. Gunput Row often gave away in charity, 

“ from five to ten rupees per diem, to the poor of Deokur, and the neigh- 
“ bouring villages. 

“ Amongst the persons arrested by the Soobah of Racepoor, were 
“ the son and daughter of Sarban, approver, through whom 1 nscertain- 
“ ed, that Gunput Row, Jemadar, and his gang were wandering about 
“ the jungle districts to the northward, on the banks of the Nerbudda, 

“ in the zemindarree of the Gundaic Ranee. Mahboob Khan, Duffa- 
“ dar of Nujeebs, accompanied by Shureef-od-Deen, a Duffadar of the 
“ Nagpoor Police, who had been placed at his disposal by the Soobah of 
“ Raeepoor, immediately proceeded in that direction, and scoured the 
“ country for many miles around. They could not obtain information 
“ or assistance, and the villagers, when they fell in with them, would 
“ not even sell them food ; they were, consequently, exposed to oonsider- 
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“ able distress, and sometimes to no little danger. By their zeal and 
“ activity, however, they succeeded, after they had been in the jungles 
“ for nearly three weeks, in obtaining traces of Gunput Row, which led 
“ them to believe, that he had crossed over the Omerkuntuck range into 
“ the Company’s provinces. At the temple at Omerkuntuck, they learnt 
“ that a party, answering to the description of Gunput Row’s gang, had 
“ passed that mountain about fifteen days before. This did not disconcert 
“ them, and they determined to continue their pursuit. On arriving at a 
“ place called Oomnia, they ascertained that some suspicious persons had 
“ passed through that village about four days before, and were then 
“ at Kaira, forty miles distant—one of them having purchased a poney 
“ of the l’atel of Oomnia, which he had just sent for to that place. 
“ The Duffadur and his party forthwith proceeded to Kaira, which they 
“ reached the same afternoon. It was the season of the Iloolee, and the 
“ villagers were there celebrating that festival. 

“ On nearing the village, the Duffadar concealed his men in a nullah, 
r *‘ whilst he proceeded, in the disguise of a fakcer, to search for the 
“ Decoits. After some little difficulty, (for he was himself at first an 
“ object of suspicion) he succeeded in eliciting from the Zemindar, that 
“ some strangers were encamped on the banks of the Nuddee, near the 
“ village, who helped themselves unceremoniously to whatever they 
“ required—wood, grass, &c. &c., and that they were troublesome 
“ persons, and would offer resistance, if any one attempted to seize them. 
“ The Duffadar proceeded to the place where they were seated, cooking 
“ their meals ; and being convinced that these were the Decoits he was 
“ in pursuit of, he arranged with the Zemindar, that he should bring his 
“ party into the village, one by one, from their place of concealment., 
“ and joining in the Hoolee procession and games, they should all go 
“ down to the Decoits, and ask them for a present, when, at a given 
“ signal, his men should arrest them. This stratagem was successful, 
“ and the Decoits had no suspicions of the proximity of their pursuers 
“ until suddenly one of their women (now in confinement here) recog- 
“ nised the ltaeepoor Duffadar, and gave the alarm. It was too late, 
“ however, for the Nujeebs had disposed themselves so as to pinion the 
“ Decoits, and were only awaiting the signal to do so, when the woman 
“ spoke. The Decoits attempted to escape, but all who were present 
“ were instantly seized, including Gunput Row Jemadar himself. Six 
“ of his followers, who were absent in the village, or its neighbour- 
“ hood, managed to get away, but one of them was caught two days 
“ afterwards, by a Chuprassee and others, in charge of the fetters, who 
“ had been unable to keep up in the dour , and three others were seized 
“ in the Nagpoor territories some months afterwards. 

“ On the approver being brought forward to identify the prisoners, 
“ they all confessed who they were, and Gunput Row stated, that he was 
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“ on liis way towards Mirzapoor, in the Honorable Company's territories, 

“ with the intention of committing a Decoitoe in that city. I learnt 
“ from him that Ghatkia Jemadar, and a large body of Decoits, had sepa- 
“ rated from his gang at Deokur, and that he believed that they were 
“ still in the Nagpoor district, lie volunteered to track and seize them, 

“ so 1 at once made him an approver, and also admitted, as approvers, 

“ three others of his gang. I lost no time in starting off the part} - , who 
“ fortunately succeeded in arresting Ghatkia and Mundhil, Jemadars, and 
“ Jerrao and Tumbolin, Jemadarnis, and eleven other Decoits, who were 
“ assembling to proceed on a plundering expedition into the Ganjum 
“ district determined not to return to Nagpoor for some months, having 
tv heard of Gunput Row’s arrest, and believing that parties would imme- 
“ diately be sent after them. 

“ There is one very intelligent Deceit still at large in this district— 

“ Komtce. He is accompanied by the few members of Ghatkia’s, Gunjmt 
“ Row’s, and other gangs, who have not been seized, and my approvers 
“ tell me that he is likely to form a gang of his own, and become their ° 
“ -jemadar. My attempts to arrest him have hitherto proved unsuccess- 
“ fill ; but I hope, when the trials of my prisoners are concluded, and my 
“ approvers return to Nagpoor, to be able to apprehend him. 

“ I am now arranging a plan of operations for the next cold season. 

“ 1 purpose sending parties into the Ohutteesghur district, immediate- 
“ lv after the rains, who will attend the principal fairs held there, where 
“ the Sansce Decoits ai'e generally to be found ; and afterwards I should 
“ send them to the northward, into Deokur, above the ghats, and along 
“ the borders of the Mooltye district, where numerous Decoitees have 
“ lately occurred, and where Yenkoo Jemadar is supposed to be located 
“ with his gang. That field is a new one, and I am sanguine in my anti- 
“ cipations of success there, particularly as one of the best of my approvers 
“ has lately come from that quarter, and promises that ho will point out 
“ several of his old accomplices, who have not yet been apprehended. 

“ In the accompanying memorandum on the Sansce illuit tribe, I 
“ have embodied such information, as I have been able to collect from my 
“ approvers, connected with their habits and customs, superstitious cere- 
“ monies, and a tradition of their descent from Sansce, the circumstances 
“ which led to their tribe becoming professional Decoits—their modes of 
“ committing Decoitee, &c. &c. 1 have also made out a short vocabu- 

“ lary of their language, which I shall be most happy to send you, 

“ should you desire it. 

“ I shall feel gratified, if there is any new matter in the memoran- 
“ durn calculated to interest, and to throw light upon a tribe of Decoits, 

“ whose existence has only been known to us during the past few yours.” 
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Captain Ramsay continued his pursuit, and secured, in the whole, 
twenty-four leaders, and members of the gangs, many of whom confessed, 
and recorded narratives of their lives, in which they described all the 
Decoitees in which they had been engaged, and named all who had been 
associated with them, to the number of two hundred and eighty. Some 
of these men had died, some had been seized and punished, and six 
beheaded by the Hyderabad local authorities, after a Decoitee committed 
by them at Balapoor, in that territory. They described no less than 
ninety Decoitees in different parts of India, in which they had taken a 
part ; and all these accounts were being carefully verified in the usual 
manner, by a reference to local authorities. The lists of their associates, 
named in the narratives, have been, or are being, sent to the other officers 
of the department in the different circles, over which their depredations 
extended, to be compared with the statements made to them in their 
narratives, by the confessing prisoners, of the same tribe arrested by 
them; arid from the whole a general register will be formed, in the usual 
# manner, of all, whose guilty participation in crime can no longer be 
questioned. 

I shall now mention the exception to which I have referred above, 
in speaking of the want of all information among the officers of the 
department, regarding the perpetrators of these Decoitees. Chukore, 
after the Decoitee at Jhalone, went back with his gang to Ivalabagh, in 
the Gwalior State, where they were joined by Dusae, and his gang, from 
the Banda Decoitee; and all united in the celebration of the Hoolee 
festival, and a marriage between the nephew of Chukore, and the niece 
of another leader, by name Dusae, commonly called the “ Dakhunce,” 
who belonged to Chukore’s gang. All got drunk, a fight took place, and 
Dusae, the Banda leader, was killed by four of Chukore’s followers, whom 
he had at once dismissed from the gang. The widow of Dusae went off, 
as above stated, to Captain Ellis at Gwalior; and his daughter went off 
to her father’s brother, Bisrara, a noted leader of the same clan, who was 
in confinement under Captain Harris, at Indore. From Ivalabagh, the 
united gangs went off to the jungles, near Seepree, where the angry 
feelings, which had been smothered for a few days, again broke out into 
an open quarrel, and two of Chukore’s followers went off to the Kamasdar, 
or local Governor of Seepree, on the part of Gwalior, who sent a party to 
apprehend the whole. Disliking a close fight with men of their desperate 
character, the Governor’s Sipahecs contented themselves with firing upon 
them at a distance, till all the men had gone off, when they charged in 
upon, and made prisoners of, all the women and children. While the 
men were negotiating, through a neighbouring landholder, for the ransom 
of the women and children, they heard that Captain Ellis’ Nujeebs were 
upon their trail, and made off to a dense jungle near the village of 
Dherwa, twenty miles from Seepree. 
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This jangle is much infested by tigers and lions ; and fourteen of the 
party, afraid to remain in it all night, went off, in spite of the earnest 
entreaties of Chukore, to spend it among the people of the village, where 
they were all arrested by Captain Ellis’ party, very early the next 
morning. Chukore’s and Dukunee Dusae’s gang wont back to lvalabagh, 
where they fell in with three females, belonging to their friends, who 
were confined in the Indore jail, who persuaded them that they had no 
chance of recovering their women and children, or of escaping themselves, 
if they remained in Upper India, and they set out on their return 
to the Dukun; Dusae and his party by the direct road south, and 
Chukore by that leading south-east through Dumoh, Teyzgur, and 
Jubulpoor. In Teyzgur, Chukore and his party were arrested by the 
police, but released, after having been inado to disgorge stolen property 
of some value. They then passed, through Jubulpoor and Nagpoor, to 
liarore, in the Hyderabad State, where Chukore had a meeting with his 
two sons-in-law, noted leaders of the same clan, Mundheel and Gun put 
Itow, and was rejoined by Dusae, the Dukunee, and his party, who had 
picked up on the road two other parties under Ghatkia, and Tumolin, 
a female leader. They united in the celebration of the festival of the 
Dusehrn, and then went on to Oudhunee, where they remained idle for a 
month. Hearing in the bazar, in the evening, that a party of Nujeebs, 
from Indore, had come with Dccoit approvers, they returned to their 
bivouac, and prepared for a start. Before daybreak, in the morning, 
they perceived the Nujeebs preparing to charge in upon them, and made 
off, leaving all their poueys and baggage behind them, and proceeded, as 
fast as they could, to a village about twelve miles from Jogee Petli. 

Their funds had run out, and they were under the necessity of 
making some effort to replenish them: scouts were sent into the town 
of Jogee Peth, and a merchant’s shop was selected. This they attacked 
systematically in the usual way, and got between twelve and thirteen 
hundred rupees; but, while making off with it, Madhoo, Chukore’s 
brother, got a slight cut in the head, with a sword, from a Sipahoe. They 
proceeded with this booty, to a place called Goona, in the Purgunna 
of Omar lChair, in the Hyderabad territory, where they intended to stay 
during the rains, which were about to set in. In this neighbourhood,' 
Chukore remained inactive for eleven months. He was encamped at 
Oklee, in the Hyderabad territory, when he heard that a party of 
Nujeebs and Thug approvers, had come from Hyderabad, to disinter 
some dead bodies murdered in the neighbourhood; and as he thought 
none of them could know him, he determined to remain, and gratify his 
curiosity. The party first went to the village, but did not find the 
people very hospitably disposed, as they thought that the discovery of the 
bodies in their neighbourhood might get them into trouble; and they 
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were obliged to lodge in a grove close to Chukore’s camp. Gungagir 
Gosaen, and Sahib Khan, the two Thug approvers who were to point out 
the bodies, came to Chukore for a light for their hookkas. As they 
approached, they heard some of his followers call him by his name, which 
was very familiar to them, though they were not personally acquainted 
with him ; and they gave information to the Nujeebs, who secured him, 
but his followers all made their escape. As Captain Malcolm, at Hydera¬ 
bad, had only one man in his custody of this class at that time, Chukore 
was sent to Captain Harris, at Indore, by whom he was committed for 
trial to the Resident, and sentenced to imprisonment for life, with per¬ 
mission to be used as an approver. Here, in 1847, he recorded a narra¬ 
tive of his life, and the connection between the gang, which had been 
arrested in that neighbourhood in 1841, and those by whom the nume¬ 
rous Dccoitees above described had been committed, became fully 
exposed. The leader, Dukunee Dusac, was arrested in the Berar 
district, by a party of Captain Malcolm’s, from Hyderabad, in 1847. 

On the 18th of August 1840, Rajoo, a Bagrce Dccoit, nearly related 
to Bhoja, one of the leaders of that class, who had been made over by 
Mr. Wilkinson, the Bhopaul Political Agent, to Captain Riddell, who had 
charge of our duties in Malwa, came to him, Captain Riddell, at Sehore, 
where the Political Agent resides, to say, that a largo gang of Decoits, of 
a class little known to them, was then encamped near a village, in the 
Shahjehanpore Purgunna, about twenty miles from Rajwas, the canton¬ 
ments of the eastern Malwa contingent, where Major Macmullin 
commanded. Rajoo told Captain Riddell, that he knew nothing more 
than that this party were, like themselves, Decoits by profession, and 
could give no evidence to convict them of any specific offences ; but that 
he was sure a good deal of plundered property would be found upon 
them, if they could be surprised and arrested, and was prepared to point 
out their encampment. 

Captain Riddell forthwith addressed Major Macmullin, and suggested 
that measures should he immediately adopted for the arrest of the 
whole party, and with this message, he sent a small party of Nujeebs, 
under Nynsook Duffadar, accompanied by Rajoo. Before, however, 
this party could reach Rajwas, the robbers had quarrelled about a 
division of the spoil acquired in a recent Decoitee, and Kaleea, one 
of the gang, went off in a rage, direct to Major Macmullin, described 
to him three Decoitecs committed by them during the last season, one 
on the Residency Bazar at Indore, one at Sohunkutch, and the third 
at Rajgur, and offered to point out the spot, where the gang then 
were, with all their booty. Major Macmulliu fortunately made the 
most of the occasion, and sent off a strong party of his contingent, under 
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Nuthee Khan Ressaldar. They came upon the gang, which consisted of 
two distinct parties, who had united for some festivities, and prepared a 
wild boar for the feast. They made no attempt at resistance, save; 
through the screams and violence of their women, and the whole were 
secured and taken to Rajwas, whence they were sent to Indore, and 
committed by Captain Riddell for trial before the Resident, Sir C. 
M. Wade. 


They were tried by him, and sentenced to imprisonment for life, 


1 Khoslial, alias Jliola, sentenced to impri¬ 

sonment for lilu, Apra jail. 

2 Ilurauncea, escaped from the Agra jail, 

29 th December 1846. 
lleerinnuii, Apra jail. 

4 Soojun Jemadar, ditto ditto. 

5 Jowanu, ditto ditto. 

(i Sawuntcca, ditto ditto. 

7 Joliureea, escaped from Agra jail, 29th 

December 184G. 

8 Jinseea Jemadar, April jail. 

9 Kharatco, ditto ditto. 

10 Purdhan Jemadar, ditto ditto. 

11 Digram ditto, Indore jail. 

12 Dusae, ditto—killed at Kalabagh. 

13 Ilnrjoo Sing, Apra jail. 

14 Dliccku Sing, ditto ditto. 

15 Chunduneca, Indore ditto. 

1G Jugurooa, ditto ditto. 

17 Dhowaneca, ditto ditto. 

18 Solunkeca, ditto ditto. 

19 Hindoo Khan, ditto ditto. 

20 L’urusrani, ditto ditto. 

21 Hostum, alias Tusumgcco, Agra jail. 

22 Neepaneea, ditto ditto. 

23 A pa, ditto ditto. 

24 Johuree Jemadar, ditto ditto. 

25 Nuthoo, alias Chunduna, ditto ditto. 

2G Tilloka, ditto ditto. 

27 Kaleea, Indore jail. 

28 Khema, alias Ashnow, Agra jail. 

29 Ilureca, killed in attempting his escape 

from the Agra jail, 29th December 184G. 


as per margin. Sir C. M. Wade 
made a report on the case to the 
Government of India, who thanked 
Major Macmullin for his prompti¬ 
tude, and ordered a handsome 
sword belt and shield to be pre¬ 
sented to the Ressaldar, Nuthee 
Khan, and such reward, as the 
Resident might think suitable, to 
Kaleea, Rajoo, and Khema. Khema, 
the brother of Chukore, went to 
Major Macmullin soon after Kaleea; 
and both, with a third member of 
the gang, Chunduneea, were admit¬ 
ted as King’s evidence at the trial. 
The principal leaders of the gangs 
were Bisratn, and his brother Dusae, 
whose death at Kalabagh has been 
described above. Dusae had been 
made over to the Resident for 


trial in April 1841, but before sentence could be passed upon him, he 
made his escape from a picket shod, near the Residency, in which he had 
been placed. He had described to Captain Riddell, some Docoitees in a 
deposition, which was sent to mo in a letter, dated the 13th of March 
1841 ; and many of the articles of the stolen property, found upon them, 
were recognised by the proprietors, as having been taken in the Deooitees, 
as pointed out by him ; but he retracted, before the letter was despatched 
to me by Captain Riddell, and refused to give any further evidence, 
unless his brother, Bisram, was unconditionally released, and their 
family of sixteen persons provided for. lie soon after relented, and a 
further deposition by him was sent to me by Captain Riddell, on the !Hh 
of April 1841. He effected his escape a lew days after, returned to his 
gang, and led it in the Decoitee, above described, at Banda, on the 7th 
February 1842. His brother, Bisram, got up a mutiny and outbreak in 
the Indore jail, on the 16th December 1841, escaped in the confusion, 
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and concealed himself in a haystack, near the city, where the clanking 
of his fetters betrayed him to a passer-by early the next morning, when 
he was brought back to the jail. Captain Riddell was obliged, on the 23d 
December 1841, to join his regiment, in its advance to Jelalabad an<T 
Cabul, under Major General Pollock, and he did not return to Indore. 
The office fell into other hands, and all pursuit, after this class of Decoits, 
was suspended, till the murder of Dusae, by the followers of Chukore 
above described, led to the arrest of a part of the gang by Captain Ellis, 
near Seepree. Chukore was at the head of another gang at Kalabagh, 
when he heard of the arrest of Bisram and Dusae; and he suspended 
operations, in consequence, till February 1842, when he committed the 
Decoitee at Jhalone. 

The following sketch, drawn up in March 1848, by Captain G. 
Ramsay, Assistant Resident at Nagpoor, of the habits, customs, and 
traditions, of this class of Decoits, by hereditary profession, corresponds, 
nearly in all its main points, with those drawn up by Captain Malcolm, at 
Hyderabad, and the other officers of the department at Indore, Jliunsee, 
and Patna: 

Memorandum on the Sunseea Decoits. 

Many years ago there were two brothers, who resided in the 
Bhurtpoor territories. Their names were Sains Mull and Satisee.* 
The descendants of the former are called Bereeas, those of the latter 
Sansecas, or Sanseoa Bharts—each has a particular language—the 
^ Sanseeas call the Bereeas, Dholees, and style themselves Bhantoo—the 
Bereeas call the Sansecas, Mahais. 

. The Bereea tribe wandered about, playing the dhol (drum) and 
begging; their women are prostitutes. The Sanseeas lived by begging, 
by stealing cattle, goats, tattoos, grain, bundles of cloth, &c. &e., and 
trafficked in animals. 

When Sains Mull and Sansee were alive, a person named Mullanoor, 
who was descended from the famous Poonya Jat, appointed that certain 
sums should be paid to the Sansecas by the Jats ; the Sanseeas, therefore, 
in former days, called themselves “beggars from the Jat tribe,” and 
have a well-known saying 

“ Sains Mull ki Sanseea, our Mullanoor ka dome, 

“ Hath men teekra, our des inooklu liasil na Joogat.”f 


* Most of the trilxs appear to think, that they, the Sansecas, arc descended from Sains Mull, whoso 
* only brother was Mullanoor, from whom they consider the Bereeas and Domes to bo descended.—W. II. 8. 
f There must Ixi some mistake in the second line—the first lino merely indicatoa, that the Sanseeas 
are from Sains Muli, nnd the Domes from Mullanoor, und the first part of the second line, that they ore 
destined to be vagrants.— W. 11. S. 
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In the Sansee tribe, it was customary to chronicle the names of the 
Jats, and of their ancestors, and of their children, and when they used to 
beg from the Jat families, it was their custom to recite their praises. 
The Jats, on this account, styled the Sanseeas their bards, or ‘ Jat ka 
Bhat.’ 

The Sansee tribe have many castes, viz. Bhooras, Palpas, Coureas, 
Moomas, Dhyas, Benjhoos, Kurruns, Dhatus, Suppareas, Gangoos, Ban- 
theas, Koongchas, Sahuns, Jugtha, Deeda, Joudpoorees, Machra, and 
Bhooga. They are of two families—the Kalkas and Malhas. A Kalka 
cannot marry a Kalka, or a Malha marry a Malha, without losing caste. 
Should they do so, they are objects of reproach, and their offspring is 
fconsidered as disgraced. They can, however, be restored to caste by 
giving a feast to the members of their tribe, proportionate to their means. 

The Kalka and Malha branches of the Sanseeas thus originated : 
Sansee had a son and a daughter. He was at a loss on whom to bestow 
the latter in marriage, and therefore adopted a child of some other caste, 
to whom he gave her. Their offspring and descendants are called Kalkas, 
the descendants of Sansee’s son being styled Malhas. 

The Sanseeas have often been styled Kunjurs, but do not admit the 
appellation : they say that the Kunjurs are all Mussulmans. 

In former years, the Sanseeas had particular families appointed to 
them, from whom they had not only the privilege of begging, but re¬ 
ceived certain dues; some had 50, some 100 houses apportioned to them, 
and they received yearly, from the head of each house, one rupee and a 
quarter, and one day’s food. 

When the Jats celebrated their marriages, they used to invite the 
Sanseeas, their bhats, who recited the praises of their ancestors, and traced 
them up to the time of Poonya Jat, for which they received presents, 
according to the means of the parties, of cows, tattoes, buffaloes, &c. 
&c. Should any Jat demur at paying the customary dues, the Bhats 
would dress up a cloth figure of his father, and parade with it before 
the house, when the sum demanded was generally given—for, if the 
figure were fastened upon a bamboo, and placed over the house, the 
family would lose caste, and no one would smoke or drink water 
with them. 

The Sanseeas state that their ancestors resided in the Marwar 
district and at Ajmere, ever since the ‘ Sutya Yug.’ About twelve coss 
distance from Ajmere are two towns, Pisangun and Sakoon; on their 
eastern side is a large tank, and the bones of all persons of the Sansee 
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tribe, who died in any part of the country, were formerly buried there; 
a pucka ehubootra and four wooden pillars being erected over the 
spot, over which was also placed u chuttree. The bones of the ances¬ 
tors of the Sansecas arc all on the banks of the Pisangun tank, and 
seven clmttrees are said to be standing there at the present day. 

Every year a large number of persons, of the Sansee tribe, used 
to assemble at this tank, for the purpose of a chuttree poojah. On 
one occasion, many hundred families were there. Amongst others, were a 
woman, named Boottee, and her husband and her brother. She was 
very intimate with a powerful Zemindar in Marwar, and her husband 
discovered the intimacy at this poojah, and began beating her for 
it, when her brother interfered. A fight took place, which was stopped 
by their mutual friends. About a month after this, Boottee’s husband 
persuaded his brother-in-law to accompany him into the jungles, on 
a sporting excursion, where he murdered him. 

Boottee discovered the murder, and revenged the death of her 
brother, by stabbing her husband. She then fled, to avoid the anger of 
his relations, and denounced the members of her tribe to the Kota Eaja, 
who gave her two hundred horsemen and some foot soldiers, with whom 
she arrested large numbers of the Sanseeas, assembled at Pisangun, killing 
many who attempted to escape. She also broke down and defiled 
the chuttrees erected over the bones of their ancestors. 

The Sansccs then left the Marwar territories, and emigrated in various 
directions: some came to the Deccan. At first they lived by stealing 
cattle and by begging; but one day a man, named Subhoora, who 
had been, with some of his companions, to purchase sugar-cane in the 
bazar at Moongee Patun, conceived the idea of robbing a shroff, who was 
returning to his home with a bag of money. They knocked him down, 
and beat him with their bludgeons, and divided his money amongst 
them. Subhoora then took it into his head to rob a merchant’s shop, 
which his companions assisted him in doing ; they also elected him their 
leader, or Jemadar, and continued a system of successful plunder. 
Those of the Sanseeas, who, from time to time, returned to M&rwar, 
described Sublioora’s successes to their companions, who followed his 
example ; and the Sanseeas of that part of the country also divided them¬ 
selves into bands, and plundered in all directions. In short, they 
became professional Decoits, and gave up all their former customs, even 
those of reciting the praises of, and begging from, the Jats. Many took 
to Decoitee, and others to passing counterfeit rupees. Some also took to 
stealing cattle, goats, tattoes, &c. &c. It is uncertain whether these 
people commit Decoitees or not; but, about the middle of the night, 
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they set upon Byparries and travellers, and plunder them. The Sanseea 9 
all have donkeys, goats, buffaloes, &c., with them, and pretend that they 
gain their livelihood by selling them. Those of the tribe that are De¬ 
ficits in the Deccan, go to Nagpoor, Gwalior, Ojeyn, Patna, Chicacole, 
Hyderabad, Mirzapoor, Vizianagram, Poonah, Ganjam, Cuttack, &c. &c., 
and, after committing Decoitees, return to their homes. Their plans 
of plundering are as follows. I have transcribed them literally as de¬ 
tailed to me by several intelligent approvers : 

“ When we sally forth on our expeditions, we leave our old men, 
“ women, and children, behind us, and take our young women, and those 
“ who have children at the breast with us, that we may not be suspected 
“ by those who meet us. We usually halt about two days’ journey from 
“ the place where we commit a Decoitee; and the leader, accompanied 
“ by three or four smart women and some Sipahees, taking some spear 
“ heads with them, go to the place where the Decoitee is to be committed, 
“ and if there is any celebrated place of worship in the town, they first 
“ go to it and make poojah. They stay at the place for several days to 
“ ascertain who is the principal merchant, and find out the best roads to 
“ make their escape. They then go to the spirit shops and buy liquor, 
“ and enquire, from whoever may be drinking there, how they can 
“ dispose of some valuable property they have got with them, and ask 
“ the name of the principal merchant, which they generally thus ascer- 
“ tain. They then go very early in the morning, before sunrise, to the 
“ Sowcar’s dokaun , and tell him that they want two hundred of the best 
“ rupees. They take notice of the particular box from which he takes 
“ out the money, and know it to be the one in which his money is 
“ generally locked up. They go thus early, because they know that the 
“ Sowcar will then open the box in which his money is chiefly kept. If 
“ they went late, he would probably open one in which he hud put 
“ merely sufficient money for the day’s dealings. 

“ When we have thus found out a wealthy Sowcar, we go to the 
“ bazar, and buy some bamboos for our spears, which we bury near the 
“ town, and then return to our families. We take the liquor we have 
“ purchased, and first spilling a little on the ground, in the name of 
“ Davey, we call out ‘ Oh Davey , mother , if we succeed in our business, 
“ and get a good deal of booty , we will make a grand poojah to you , and 
“ offer you a cocoanut .’ After this, the Jemadar appoints every man 
“ to his particular duty. Some are detached to keep watch, and guard 
“ the entrances leading to the place where the Decoitee is to be commit- 
“ ted—others are appointed to go inside the house, and the person, who 
“ is most skilful in lighting the torch quickly, is appointed to that office, 
“ and the Jemadar takes the axe, with which the boxes are broken open. 
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“ In the morning we take our families to some spot, nine coss from the 
“ place of Decoiteo—one of the men, who first accompanied the Jemadar, 
“ is appointed to each separate party to show the way, and we proceed, 
“ each band separately , to where the spears are buried—one party is thefi 
“ detached to purchase some oil, and to take particular notice of the 
“ Mahajun’s dolcaun, and see whether it is open or closed, and whether 
“ there is a full bazar, and if there are Sipahees about. The time thus 
“ passes until the evening, when we proceed to our work : we cannot 
“ look behind us when we have once started to commit the Decoitec, nor 
“ can any one use water, who is obliged to stop on the road, for the pur* 
“ poses of nature. When we reach the place, if the Mussaulchee tells us 
“ that any one sneezed, or there was any other bad omen at the time the 
“ oil was being purchased, we cannot commit the Decoitee—if the torch- 
“ bearer tells us that there was no bad omen, and that the merchant’s 
“ shop is open, and there arc not many Sipahees about, we proceed to 
“ our work. If we find that the police arrangements are good, and that 
“ we cannot get into the town with our spears in hand, we purchase some 
“ kurbee, or long stalks of jowar and bujra, and hide our spears in it, 
“ and one man takes the bundle on his head ; another man is appointed 
“ to follow him to the place of the Decoitee. Should any one enquire the 
“ price of the kurbee, the man who is following it, says, he has just bought 
“ it, when it is thrown down at the appointed spot. Should any one 
“ then wish to buy it, a very large price is asked for it. At an appointed 
“ signal, the bundle is cut, and the torch lighted, fire being brought in a 
“ small loose bundle ; we kindle this at the place where the spears have 
“ been buried. One torch is made of a thick brown vegetable substance, 
“ like canvas, found upon the kujoor or sindi-tree. We call this stuff 
“ ‘ kupta.’ It is cut up into strips, and made up with strips of cloth 
“ into torches, about ten inches in length, which are fastened round a 
t‘ piece of some light, dry, inflammable wood, such as the mangoe or 
“ dhak, or a piece of dry thoor , tnilkhedgc. If there are no police or 
“ Chowkeydars about the town, we walk boldly into it, with spears in our 
“ hands, and put our shoes, and a number of stones, into our kummer- 
“ bunds, our bodies and our feet are naked. The Jemadar then invokes 
“ Khumdoba, or Khandy Rao, * Mahudoo ,’ and says that if by his as- 
“ sistance the box of money is broken, at the first or second stroke of the 
“ axe, an offering of a chain of gold, weighing one and a quarter tolah, 
“ will be made to him, and the Jemadar, accompanied by four or five men, 
“ and by the torch-bearer, rush into the shop, calling out Deen, Deen. If 
“ any persons attempt to interrupt them, they are attacked. Those who 
“ remain outside, throw stones at any one who may come near them, or 
“ else assail them with their spears. Our watch word is ‘ Lucker Khan 
“ Bhaie 1 —when any one calls out that expression, we know him to be one 
“ of us. If there happen to be a thannah, near the place of the Decoitee, 
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“ a body of men, with stones and spears, are specially detached to keep off 
“ the Sipahees, who may be stationed there. We never spear persons 
“ who may run after us, until we have first called out to them to go 
“ away. If the Mahajuns we are plundering ask us any questions, wo 
“ tell them we have been sent to do it by some Rajah, or by a sahib , 
“ European gentleman. 

“ About a mile from the place of the Decoitee, we usually stop, for a 
“ minute or two, to tie up our plunder into one bundle, and muster our 
“ party. The Jemadar calls out to Bhugwan, the deity, to direct any 
“ one, who may be in pursuit of us, in a wrong direction, and to enable us 
to reach our families. Should any Deceit ever have been killed at the 
“ town, we also call upon his spirit to assist us, and promise to offer up a 
“ goat, and some liquor in his name—after this, we come to our families, 
“ throwing down a rupee or two, at any temple, or stream, that we may 
“ pass—our poneys are always kept ready for us. When we are about a 
“ coss from them, we call out koo-koo—that, if any misfortune has hap- 
“ pened in our absence, we may be made acquainted with it. Should no 
“ one call out to us, and we have reason to believe that all is right, 
“ we go nearer to our encampment, and imitate the call of the partridge ; 
“ when close to it, we make a hissing noise. We lose no time in mount- 
“ ing our poneys, and travel from thirty to forty coss per day, for two or 
“ three days. 

“ Should any Sanscea happen to commit a murder, when engaged in 
“ a Decoitee, he is afterwards obliged to make a poojah for forgiveness, 
“ and to spend one and a quarter rupee in liquor, for distribution to his 
“ companions. If a Decoit is himself killed, his clothes, and some new 
“ clothes, are put upon a charpae, and his companions of the same caste 
“ carry it to a convenient spot, where it is either burnt, or it may be 
“ buried in the ground. 

“ When a Sansee child is born, and its hair first begins to grow, it 
“ is all shaved off, except a small piece, which is left in (he name of 
“ Bhugwan. When the child is ten or twelve years’ old, this lock is also 
“ shaved off by a barber, and his relations give a dinner to the members 
“ of his tribe. Those who die before this ceremony is performed, are 
“ buried; after it, they are invariably burnt, and their relations must 
“ expend, as much as they can possibly afford, in feasting, drinking, 
“ dancing, &c. &c. The ashes of the deceased are examined, when they 
“ become cool, and the bones are buried on the spot in aghurra, over the 
“ mouth of which a large stone is placed. Some pig’s flesh is then 
“ cooked in a new earthen pot, and some sweet cakes prepared, which are 
“ rolled into balls, and portions of both are placed upon the stone; the 
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“ deceased is then called upon, by reason of the usual ceremonies having 
“ been performed at his death, to watch over his surviving relations.* 

“ When a body is buried, sweet cakes are also prepared ; a dog is 
“ first fed with three of these, and the rest arc eaten by the tribe. No 
“ other ceremonies take place on the occasion. 

“ Children are styled Jerroola, before their sacred lock is cut off, 

“ after that, they are called Moondawun. We have a custom, when any of 
“ our tribe die, to turn them upon their faces, and they are burnt, or 
“ buried, in this position. 

“ There have been eleven of our gangs in the Deccan, under the 
“ following Jemadars—Cunput Row, Ghatkia, Chukore, Dessahi, Tum- 
“ bolin, a female leader, whose son, Mundhil, led her gang, Jerrao, 

“ another female leader, whose brother-in-law, Khan Sahib, led her gang, 

“ Malchund, Kunkya, Grassia, Dhokullea, and Yenkoo. All, but the two 
“ last mentioned of these, have been caught. Chukore Jemadar is an 
“ approver at Indore; Kunkya is at Belgaum; Dessae, Malchund, and 
“ Grassia, are at Hyderabad; and Gunput Row, Ghatkia, Tumbolin, 

“ (dead) and Mundhil, Jerrao, and Khan Sahib, are at Nagpoor. 

“ We have heard of seven Sansee Jemadars in the Upper Provinces, 

“ viz., Jowhuree, Sujan, Nathoo, Soolkhan, Sookhtea, Bugwarrea, and i 
“ Bisram. The last of these is now in arrest at Indore. 

“ Besides our tribe, there are other Decoits in the Deccan, viz., 

“ Bagureas, or Budhuks ; Ramoosecs, or Maugs ; and Bheels. We have 
“ not been engaged with these tribes in Decoitees; but the Mussulman 
“ Kunjurs, who inhabit the Poonali district, Candiesh, Boorhanporc, and 
“ the Chutteesghur district, of the Nagpoor State, have occasionally joined 
“ in our expeditions. The Bunjarries, in the Hyderabad district, are 
“ sometimes concerned in Decoitees. There is another class, called 
“ 1 Kalbailee Gosaiens,’ who sell a spirit distilled from cloves, and 
“ missee (vitriol powder for staining the teeth.) There are a great 
“ many of them in the Hyderabad district, and a few families in Sum- 
“ bhulpore. We do not know any of them in this part of the country. 

“ They are all Decoits. On one occasion, when Ghatkia Jemadar had 
“ fixed upon a merchant’s house for plunder, at Hyderabad, some twenty 
“ years ago, the Kalbailee Gosaiens anticipated him in robbing it—their 
“ Jemadar was killed on the occasion. He afterwards fell in with them, 

• Among the Gtmds, and other wild tribes of Contral India, the spirits of relations aro propitiated in 
the same way, that they may use their influence for, and not against tho family, as all spirits are supposed 
to be prone to mischief, and ns liable to do it to their own family, os to any other, if not put and kept in 
good humour by sacrifices.—W. II. S. 
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“ and they told him what had occurred, and that their Jemadar’s widow 
“ had burnt herself in Suttee- The Kikarries about Poonah, not only 
“ dig into houses and steal, but occasionally commit Decoitees, as also 
“ do the Takungurs and Berias, who associate together, and sometimes 
“join the Sansee Bhats. There is a great number of Berias in the 
“ Hyderabad district, they are also called Koolhaties, and have been 
“ Deceits for many years past—we cat and drink together ; but our tribe 
“ and the Berias do not intermarry, for our customs are different. Their 
“ women are prostitutes from their youth up ; they have no ceremony of 
“ marriage whatever, but their men and women live together, and sepa- 
“ rate when they please. Our women are not prostitutes. We deter- 
‘‘ mine mutually on our children’s marriages, and assemble a punchayut 
“ to decide what sum shall be paid by the parents of the boy, to the 
“ father of the girl. Sometimes as much us two thousand rupees is fixed. 
“ The marriage is validated by our spilling some liquor on the ground, 
“ in the name of Bhugwan, the Supreme Being, and pronouncing that, 
“ * from that time the two become man and wife,’—a feast is then given 
“ to the tribe. We do not use huldee, or even mehndy, in our marriages. 
“ The girl accompanies her husband from the date of the ceremony, and 
“ resides with him. A man cannot go into his mother-in-law’s hut, or 
“ into his son’s wife’s hut; for if their petticoat should touch him, he 
“ would be turned out of his caste, and would not be admitted into it, 
“ until he had paid a largo sum. If we quarrel with a woman, and she 
“ strikes us with her petticoat, we lose our caste; we should be allowed 
“ to eat and drink with our tribe, but not to perform poojah with them, 
“ or to assist in burial rites. If a woman piles up a heap of stones, and 
“ puts her petticoat upon it, and throws filth upon it, and says to any 
“ other person, ‘ this disgrace fall upon your ancestors for seven gene - 
“ rations back ,’ both are immediately expelled from our caste, and cannot 
“ return to it until they have paid a large sum of money. If a small 
“ gang re-admit a person formerly expelled from his caste, they must 
“ send a part of the money they receive to other gangs, to be spent in 
“ liquor and in feasting. 

“ In the Sansee tribe, a woman cannot wash herself for five days, 
“ after giving birth to a child, but on the sixth day, she may go to 
“ a nullah and wash. On no account can she ever wash herself in her 
“ house, but must go to a stream to do so. With men there is no 
“ restriction to this point. 

“ In dividing the proceeds of an expedition, the custom is first to 
“ give one-tenth part of the booty to the Jemadar, who pays for spears, 
“ for oil, &c. &c., and repays himself double the amount from the rernain- 
“ ing nine-tenths. After that, the balance is divided into shares, of which 
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“ two shares are given to the Jemadar, and one share to each Sipahee. 

“ No Sipahee receives a share of the first two successful Decoitees, in 
“ which he may be engaged, but only gets a share, when he has been in 
“ his third successful affair. If any Sipahee has been killed in a Decoitee, 

“ his wife receives three hundred and fifty rupees from the gang, and 
“ gets a half share in all future Decoitees—any one, who may be severely 
“ wounded and crippled, receives one hundred and forty rupees, and gets 
“ one share from all plunder, and is allowed to join any particular gang 
“ he pleases. 

“ When a Sipahee joins a gang, he is allowed to borrow fifty rupees 
“ from the Jemadar, without interest; but all other sums that he may 
“ borrow, he has to pay double for, and he must engage to remain in 
“ the gang for five years. After that period, he may join any other gang 
“ he pleases, but if he is in debt, the Jernadar of the new gang must settle 
“ his debts for him. 

“ Wherever the Sanseeas go, the villagers know them to be Decoits, 

“ but we become friends with the Zemindars, and are not molested. 

“ Sometimes the latter become security for us, when we have been seized. 

“ Patunghur, the father of Malchund, approver at Hyderabad, was ar- 
“ rested many years ago at Hoshungabad, and was released on the 
“ security of Chunga Lall, a Zemindar of the Pmitool district, who receiv- 
“ ed a consideration of three thousand rupees for his assistance. Wc were * 
“ protected by the Zemindars, when we resided at Ooghal, in the Nizam’s 
“ territories.* Whilst we were in that neighbourhood, some six years 
“ ago, we were joined by Ghatkia, Chukore, Dessae, Jemadars, and 
“ Tumbolin, Jemadarni, and their gangs, who had come to conceal them* 

“ selves, for fear of being arrested by parties detached in pursuit of them. 

“ Since that time, many of our tribe have been caught, and it thus 
“ happened that we were discovered. When Bisrain Jemadar used to 
“ plunder in the Gwalior district, there was a man, named Usnow, in his 
“ gang, who wanted him to lend him some money, to enable him to leave 
“ his family behind him ; the Jemadar refused to do so, and one of 
“ Usnow’s children was killed, a few days after, by a kick from a poney. 

“ Usnow then demanded sixty rupees, on account of his child having lost 
“ his life. His request was refused, and in a fit of anger, he proceeded to 
“ Goonah, and gave information to the Sahib at that place, of JJisram’s 
“ gang, which led to the apprehension of the Jemadar, and his brother 


• Patungnr, and six of his gang, were arrested in October 1824, in tho Hoshungabad district, on in¬ 
formation given to tho Police by Bhapgeer, cino of the gang, in consequence of a quarrel with bis leader. 
They were committed for trial, and on the IStli July 1825, all seven wore sentenced to imprisonment, on 
a requisition of security. All were released on the 12th March 1831, on the security of Chunga 1*11, alia * 
Gopaul Sookal, and handed over the border into the Hyderabad territory.—W. II. S. 
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“ Dessae, and of the greater part of the gang. Dessae managed soon 
“ to effect his escape, and joined Cliukore in the Deccan, where he was 
“ murdered by the Decoits, who suspected him of treachery, and believed 
that he had come down, as a spy, to inform against them ; they were 
“ assisted by the Zemindar of the place. Two of Dcssae’s children 
“ escaped, when their father was killed, and related what had passed to a 
“ sister of Bisram’s, who proceeded to Indore, and gave such information, 
“ as led to active measures being taken to seize the gangs. Gunput How 
“ Jemadar, then fearing that he should be apprehended, left the Ilyde- 
“ rabad district, and went to Deokur, in the province of Chutteesghur, 
“ where he established himself for three or four years. 

“ We allow any person to join our caste by paying a few rupees, 
“ unless they are Dhers or Mougs—these we do not admit. No one is 
“ entrusted with a spear, until he has committed three or four Decoitees, 
“ nor do we allow them to enter the houses that we plunder. When we 
“ have committed a Decoitee, we bury the spears we have used, and buy 
“ others. It is not the custom to appoint a man a Jemadar, because his 
“ father was so, but we select persons, who have plenty of money, and are 
“ fitted, by their activity and intelligence, for the post. When Jerrao’s 
“ husband died, she formed a gang of her own. We look upon a Jemadar, 
“ whose father and grandfather were such, as a person of particular con- 
“ sequence. The time appointed by us for our Decoitees is the dusk of 
“ the evening : the Berius commit theirs after dark. 

“ Sometimes when four or five Decoits are together, and have got 
“ no money, they waylay a money-changer, going home from the bazar, 
“ to his own shop, and rob him, having first fixed upon some place from 
“ whence the means of escape are easy ; sometimes they steal cattle, 
“ and sell them. 

“ If any one asks us on the road, who we are, we call out ‘ Jatou ka 
“ ‘Bhat,’ or ‘ Jug Binds,’ or 1 Guzerattee Bhats,’ or ‘ Kusbee Bhats,’ 
“ or * Koomhar Bhats,’ and that we gain our livelihood by trading in 
“ cattle, goats, and donkeys. Our men wear the Mahrutta choleea, or 
“ short pajammah, and a purse, and a Mahrutta puggere; the women 
“ usually wear a coloured petticoat, and sometimes a sari—their ears and 
“ noses are also pierced for ornaments, of which they are very fond; and 
“ they wear necklaces like the Bunjarrie women, and Ilindostani choolies 
“ for the breast. 

“ We have three forms of ordeals, all of which are considered very 
“ effectual. If a Jemadar suspects a Sipabeu of secreting plunder, a pun- 
“ chayut is assembled, the members of which receive five rupees from 
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“ both the parties. The Sipahce has a heated iron plate (tawa) put 
“ upon his hand, upon seven peepul leaves, which are bound round with 
“ thread, and is ordered to walk seven paces, and put the tawa down 
“ upon seven thorns: should he be able to do so, he is pronounced in no 1 
“ cent; but if he is burnt by the tawa, and throws it down, he is consi- 
“ dered guilty. 

“ Another ordeal is by bring arrows, two of these are shot off at 
“ once from me bow, one in the name of lilnigwan, the other in the name 
“ of the punchayut; this ceremony takes place on the banks of a river. 
“ The arrow that flies the furthest, is stuck upright into the ground ; a 
“ man, with a long bamboo in his hand, then walks up to his breast in the 
“ water, and the suspected person is desired to join him. One of the 
“ punchayut then claps his hands seven times, and runs off to pick up 
“ the arrow, the suspected person is obliged at that instant, to put his 
“ head under water, and if lie can hold his breath, until the other returns 
“ to the bank with the arrow, and has again clapped his hands seven 
“ times, he is pronounced innocent. If lie cannot do so, he is declared 
“ guilty, and punished. 

“ A third form of ordeal is as follows: the Jemadar and the gang 
“ assemble under a peepul tree, and after knocking off the neck of an 
“ earthen pitcher, they kill a goat, and collect its blood in the pitcher, 
“ and put some ‘ choories’ (women’s lac or glass bracelets) into it. Four 
“ lines are then drawn on the pitcher with sendoor, (red lead) which is 
“ placed under the tree, and one and a quarter seer of goor is tied in a 
“ piece of cloth one and a quarter hauth in length, and tied up to one of 
“ the branches. The Jemadar then says, ‘ I will forgive any person, who 
“ ‘has not secreted more than iifteen or twenty rupees, but whoever has 
“ ‘ stolen more than that sum, shall be punished.’ The Jemadar then dips 
“ his finger in the pitcher of blood, and afterwards touches the goor, and 
“ calls out loudly, ‘ should I have embezzled any money, may Bhugwan 
“ ‘punish me’—each Decoit in turn pronounces the same sentence. IVo 
“ one, who is guilty, will do this, but at once makes his confession. 

“ When we are making our escape from the place of a Deeoitee, if 
“ we separate, and come to a place where several roads meet, we arrange 
“ some stones in a line to guide those of our accomplices, who may be 
“ following us. We never commit a Deeoitee in moonlight nights, but 
“ appoint five evenings in the dark half of the month—the 7th, 9th, 
“ 11th, 13th, and the night of the day on which the new moon is first 
“ seen. If we do not meet with a favorable omen, during any of these 
“ nights, we do not commit a Deeoitee that month. Our good and bad 
“ omens are as follows : 
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“ If a jackal cries, or we see a cat, when we are near the place, where 
“ we intend to commit a Decoitce, or hear the relatives of a dead person 
“ lamenting, or hear a person sneeze whilst cooking his meal, or see a 
. 4 dog run away with a portion of any person’s food, or a kite screams 
“ whilst sitting on a tree , or a woman breaks the ghurra, in which she 
“ may have been drawing water—we consider tho omens unfavorable. 
“ If a person drops his turban, or we meet a corpse, or the Jemadar has 
“ forgotten to put some bread, (roti) into his kummerbuud, or any Deeoit 
“ forgets his axe, or spear, or sees a snake, whether dead or alive—these 
“ omens are also considered unfavorable, and we do not commit the 
“ Decoitce. Should we sec a wolf, and any one of us have on a red 
“ turban, it is torn up into seven pieces, each one of which is hung upon 
“ a separate tree. We then purchase a rupee's worth of liquor, and kill 
“ a goat, which is cut up into four pieces. The entrails are put on one 
“ side. Four men are appointed to seize the four quarters of the meat 
“ who pretend that they arc wolves, and rush upon it, imitating the cries 
“ of those animals; the rest of the Deeoits pelt them with the entrails, 
“ but. they seize the meat, which is afterwards cooked, and eaten in the 
“ name of Bhugwan. Should we see a hare, a fox, a chameleon, a Taillic, 
“ (oil seller) a carpenter, or blacksmith, or two cows tied together, or 
“ hear a llutc, or the braying of a jackass, or meet a thief, who has been 
“ seized, or should any one of us drop bis spear, or his turban, we iininc- 
“ diately turn back, and do not commit the Decoitce. 

4 

“Our favorable omens are—meeting a woman selling milk; or a 
“ person carrying a basket of grain, or a bag of money; or if we see a calf 
“ sucking its mother; or meet a person with a ghurra of water, or a 
“ marriage procession; or if any person finds a rupee that he has lost; or 
“ we meet a bearer carrying fish , or see a pig, or a blue jay—if any of 
“ those omens occur near the place of our encampment, on a day on 
“ which we contemplate a Decoitee, we proceed forthwith to commit it— 
“ we consider that those signs ensure us a good booty. If n fukeor 
“ begs from us, whilst we are on our way to the place of Decoitce, we 
“ cannot give him any thing. Formerly, when dividing our plunder, we 
“ always first put aside some rupees forDavcy, and some for Bhugwan, 
“ and afterwards divide the balance, as before described. We have lately 
“ abolished this custom, which has led to our misfortunes and capture. 

“ Our poojahs are performed to Bhugwan and to Davey. When we 
“ pray to the former, we fix upon a spot, four or five hundred paces from 
“ our camp, and after purchasing rice, goor, ghee, &c. &c., and a number 
“ of cooking pots, to the amount which we may have in hand, for the 
“ purpose of the poojah, a long trench is dug, in which a fire is lighted, 
“ and we cook the materials in it, in the name of Bhugwan—the Jemadar 
“ putting the first pot upon the fire. All the Deeoits, who may be con- 
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“ cerned in the poojah, do the same. When the meal ia cooked, a white 
“ cloth ia spread upon the ground, upon which is placed a wooden 
“ trough—each person takes a spoonful of cooked rice out of his own 
“ cooking pot, aud puts it into the trough, by which we place a pan of 
“ water. We then ail join together, and call upon Iihugwan to assist us, 
“ and tell him, that we have made the feast in his honor—the rice is 
“ afterwards taken from the trough, and rolled up into balls, which are 
“ burnt—the rest of the food is eaten by the Deeoits, with the exception 
“ of a small quantity, which has previously been put on one side, and is 
“ kept uncooked , for distribution to the fakeers. In the evening of the 
“ poojah, we drink and enjoy ourselves—first spilling some liquor in the 
“ name of Bhugwan. Should a kite suddenly carry off any portion of 
“ the food, before the poojah is completed, we consider it as inauspicious, 
“ and that the poojah is not accepted. 

“ When we pray to Davey, we get some cocoanuts, some goor, ghee, 
“ goojul, (fragrant gmnj and flour, and digging a large hole in the ground, 
“ some distance from our encampment, fill it with dried cow-dung, which 
“ is set fire to ; we then make up some small sweet cakes, which are 
“ baked on the fire, and afterwards broken into small pieces. A small 
“ portion of the fire is raked out on one side, on which we sprinkle the 
“ fragrant gum, calling upon Davey, in such terms as we think most 
“ agreeable to her, such as Maha Ivali, Umba Baie, Toolja Baie, &c. See., 
“ and beg of her to assist us in our expeditions, and prevent any calamity 
“ befalling us ; after this, a coeoanut is thrown into the fire, and the 
“ poojah is completed. The rest of the cocoanuts, and the cakes, arc dis- 
“ tributed amongst the party.” 

The Sanseeas fix their abode in certain localities for as long as they 
may remain unmolested, and make their excursions from these haunts 
into all parts of the country, for the purposes of Decoitee, leaving their 
old women and children behind them ; they usually sally forth soon 
after the rainy season is over, and are sometimes absent for several 
months. When the proceeds of an expedition ure nearly expended, they 
plan another—the same gang committing two or three Decoitecs during 
the year. Some of the Jemadars, who are provident, amass considerable 
sums, and Gunput Row Jemadar, confesses to having spent ten thousand 
rupees, which his father left him, and which he dug up in various places, 
where it had been buried. 


(Signed) G. RAMSAY, 

Assist. Resident and Extra Assist. Oenl. Supt. 

Nagpoor Extra Assist. Gknl. Suft’s. Office, 

The 10 th March , 1848. 
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The tribe of Sanseeas is divided into two great families, Kalkurs and 
Mfilhas, the former sub-divided into eight, and the latter into twelve 
branches, as follows : 


Kalkurs. 


1. 

Gangoo. 

2. 

Bhoga. 

3. 

Mooma. 

4. 

Banteea. 

5. 

Kowreea. 

G. 

Binjoo. 

7. 

Dahca, alias Pyka. 

8. 

Sahoo. 


Mdl/ias. 


1. 

Kurun. 

2. 

Seeparcea. 

3. 

Bhoora. 

4. 

Konclia. 

5. 

Deeda. 

G. 

Munohur. 

7. 

Sahun. 

8. 

Juggut. 

9. 

Pallia. 

10. 

Jodpooreet 

11. 

Macliur. 

12. 

Taleea. 


Some of these names are probably derived from places, and some 
from persons, but as all the branches of the same family are supposed to 
be derived from the same parents, they cannot intermarry with each 
other. Any branch of the Mulha family may intermarry with any 
branch of tins Kiilkur family, and vice versa ; but no branch of the 
Kalkur, or Miilha family, can intermarry with any other branch of the 
same family—such an union would be considered as incestuous. The 
Kalkur family is also called Khandesheas, from having settled first in that 
province, after leaving the valley of the Nerbudda ; and the branch of that 
family called Dhoreea, derives that name, probably from having resided 
at Dholeea, in that province. The Jodpooreea branch of the Mulha 
family, probably derived its name from having resided at Jodhpoor, and 
so on, with some, at least, of the others. 

They all call themselves Charts, or Bhartoos, that is, bards, when 
speaking of themselves to each other, or to others ; but they are, by 
other people, called Sanseeas, Khunjurs, Meinds, or Mahais, Jats, &c. &c\, 
according to the countries in which they happen to be, for they have no 
where any fixed habitation, and the people, among whom they encamp, 
call them after the wandering or vagrant tribe, whom they appear most 
to resemble. They say themselves, that some generations ago, two 
brothers resided in the Bhurtpoor territory, one named Sains Mull, the 
other Mullanoor.* The descendants of Mullanoor are the Berecas, alias 

* Most of tlio Sanseeas scorn to think, that thorn weru only two brothers, ami they were Suin.s Mull 
ami Mullanoor—and that they arc descended from Sains Mull, and the Demos and Ucrocas from 
Mullanoor.—W. XL b. 

Z 3 
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Kolhatics, who arc all vagrants, and robbers by hereditary profession, and 
infest all parts of Hindoostan and Central and Southern India, living in 
tents, or sirkhee huts, like Naths and other vagrant tribes, and having 
their women in common, without any marriage ceremonies or ties 
whatsoever. Among themselves and their relatives, the descendants of 
Sains Mull, they are called Dholies, or Kolhaties. The descendants of 
the two brothers cat, drink, and smoke together, and join in robberies, 
but never intermarry. 

The descendants of Sains Mull used to attend at all the festivals of 
the Jat tribe, sing the praise of their ancestors, and flatter them by 
attempts to trace their descent, from some ancient chief of great renown, 
in war. In return, they received donations or allowances, according to 
the abilities of the donors, till in time they came to be considered as the 
Bharts, or bards, of the Jat tribe, and an honorable class. Their numbers 
increased; and unable to subsist upon the charities of one tribe, they 
spread over Mewar and Marwar, and the other Rajpoot States, who had 
bards of their own, to flatter the pride of their families, at feasts and 
festivals ; and the Sanseeas, not to lose the advantage, which association 
and combination of powers had given them over the rest of the commu¬ 
nity, took to robbery, by fraud or open violence, as the occasion most 
required. From llajpootana and Malwa, they spread into the valley of 
the Nerbudda, and thence over Southern India ; but more especially over 
the Hyderabad aud Nagpoor territories, whose extensive jungles, and 
inefficient police, insured them a secure residence for the four months of 
the rainy season, during which they could not venture upon Decoitee, 
because the state of the roads rendered the long and rapid retreats, 
required for their security after crime, impracticable. 

From the hills and jungles of Berar and Hyderabad, they sallied 
forth at the close of the rains, some passing through the Bombay, 
Madras, and Hyderabad territories, and some up across the Nerbudda, 
into the Hon’ble Company’s districts, along the Ganges and Jumna, and 
into the Native States of Malwa, Iiajpootana, Gwalior, and Bundelcund. 
Durhjg eight months, till the rains again set in, they were continually 
moving along with their families, resting only when it was necessary to 
prepare for, and perpetrate a Decoitee ; and then, moving with all possi¬ 
ble rapidity, without a halt, for, from fifty to eighty miles, so that no 
ordinary district police, employed in the pursuit, had any chance what¬ 
ever of arresting them.* It is worthy of remark that the Sanseeas speak 


* Koch gang considered the range it tonic during the season us its exclusive hunting ground, and 
treated any other gang that ventured upon it, during the season, as poachers or interlopers. The direc¬ 
tions were commonly chosen in concert by gangs, who were in communication with each other—W. It. S. 
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the dialect of Marwar, as a slang language, among the people of Southern 
Lidia, in the same manner as the Budhuks that of Guzerat, wherever 
they go. 

They account for the Malhas being able to marry with the Kalkurs, 
though both descended from Sains Mull, by stating, that he had only one 
son and one daughter, and that he was obliged to get a wife for the son, 
and a husband for the daughter, from some other tribe of Hindoos ; and 
that this rendered the intermarriage of their descendants permissible. 
The descendants of the daughter are called Kalkurs, or lvalkas, and those 
of the son Malhas. 

In countries with free institutions, and a free press, without which 
it is difficult to maintain them anywhere, men of the middle and higher 
classes, readily unite in associations for purposes beneficial, not only 
to the community, but to the great family of mankind in general. 
They unite to make, and to give extended efi'eet to, sacrifices of money, 
time, and talent, for the benefit of their fellow men in all parts of 
the world ; and are content to share, in common with all who are asso¬ 
ciated with them, the grateful acknowledgments of those, for whose good 
the sacrifices are made, or the commendation of those, to whom they 
become known through the press, or otherwise. In countries, without 
such institutions, and such a press, or at least in India, it is different. 
All that is done for the benefit of the people, by the middle and higher 
classes, without any view to a return in profits, is done individually. 

Groves are planted, wells made, bridges, caravanserais, mosques, and 
temples, are built in abundance for the benefit of travellers, and the 
public, without any view to profit, but all by individuals, who hope for a 
reward in the next world from the Supreme Being, whose creatures they 
have benefited in this, or for a good name, and the prayers and good 
wishes of those, who are benefited when they are gone. A vast number 
of individuals are found in mosques, temples, and villages, devoting their 
time and talents gratuitously, to the instruction of the youth in the 
neighbourhood; and in every town, numbers will be found, in the same 
manner, devoting their time and talents, without fee or reward, to pre¬ 
scribing for the sick and the helpless, and their means to feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the naked. But no where shall we find, as in 
Europe, and America, numbers of the middle and the higher classes 
associated together, and uniting their efforts for these purposes. 

It is only among the lower, or the lowest orders, who have no pro¬ 
perty, that we find such associations; and their object too commonly is, 
to unite their efforts to acquire, as best they may, the property of others; 
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and in their creed, they find no difficulty in discovering a religious 
sanction for what they do; or, among their gods, patrons, and guides. 
This is not surprising, for among even Christian nations, we have often 
found thanksgivings offered up to the Supreme Being, for victories by 
armies, engaged in the most cruel and atrocious invasions, that have ever 
disfigured the page of history; and they all imply a belief in a religious 
sanction. 

The Pindaries were lawless characters, floating loosely upon society. 
They united their efforts to take, from those who had it, the property 
which they had not, and which they could hope to acquire by no other 
means; and by degrees they invested their leaders with principalities and 
powers, and all that they required, the better to lead them to their prey, 
and secure it for them, at the least possible risk to themselves.- The 
Thugs, Deceits, and robbers of all classes, did the same. The monastic 
orders are, for the most part, composed, in the same manner, of persons 
floating loosely upon society, without property or character, with the 
object of acquiring the property of others, not commonly by fraud, or 
violence, it is true, but through religious fears; and many even of these 
orders have been, and still arc, prone to take advantage of favorable 
opportunities, to acquire what they cannot get through these religious 
fears, by open violence or fraud. 

The Sanscea Decoits, whom I have been describing, do not appear to 
have been associated originally with a view to steal or rob, but merely 
to obtain, from the Jat tribes of Northern India, a portion of their super¬ 
fluities, by their attentions and flatteries, on occasions of marriage and 
funeral ceremonies; hut they no sooner felt the ability, which union gave 
them, to acquire the property of others, by fraud and violence, than they 
became robbers by profession, and that profession has descended among 
them as an exclusive and hereditary trade, acquiring strength from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and requiring, for its suppression, the combined efforts 
of an establishment, like that with which they have now to contend, ready 
in every country through which they wander, to take advantage, and 
make the most of opportunities. 

Sufficient has been stated to show, how fruitless would have been 
the efforts of the best ordinary police, in Native States, or our own terri¬ 
tories, in the pursuit of such an association of offenders. The arrest at 
l’utna, would, without such a special establishment, have ended with the 
conviction and punishment of half a dozen persons, which would have 
been little felt, or cared for by the great body—those arrested at Sattara, 
would have been released, and those arrested in Hyderabad, Sholapoor, 
Malwa, Gwalior, Nagpoor, and Bundeleund, would now be plundering 
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and murdering with impunity, instead of recording narratives of their 
lives, and aiding Government in the arrest and conviction of their 
associates. 

The best account of their own mode of life and system of depreda¬ 
tions, after that by Captain Ramsay, is given in the narrative of 
Malehund, a Sanseea leader of note, of the Miilha family, before Major 
Malcolm, 1st Assistant to 1 ’ the Resident at Hyderabad, in September 
1847. He and his gang had committed a Decoitee, on the house of a 
banker, in the town of Aurangabad, in the year 1839, killed the mother 
of the banker, and two of their servants, a Brahman and a Mussulman, 
and carried off property worth about twelve hundred rupees. They were 
pursued by some of the Nizam’s troops stationed at that place, and 
Malehund, and two of his followers, Khyma and Hummutta, were seized, 
and kept in the Aurungabad jail for seven years, when they were sent 
to Hyderabad, and ultimately made over to Major Malcolm. 


Narrative of Malehund Sanseea Decoit, before Captain I). A. 

Malcolm , September , 1847. 

“ My name is Malehund. I am the son of a Bhatoo Decoit, named 
“ Patungur, of the Kurn sub-division of the tribe of Malhas. I was born 
“ in the Oodgheer district of the Nizam’s territories, upwards of forty 
“ years ago, and have, from my youth upwards, followed the profession 
“ of my ancestors—Decoitee. 

“ There is a tradition amongst us, that the tribe to which wo belong, 
“ emigrated into the Deccan from Marwar, three or four generations ago ; 
“ and that they were induced to do so from the accounts which had 
“ reached them, of the facility with which a livelihood was to be obtain- 
“ ed in the Deccan, by the exercise of our profession. Since then, we 
“ have had little or no intercourse with the Decoits to the north of the 
“ Nerbudda; inter-marrying among ourselves, and adhering to the cus- 
“ toms of our forefathers. 

“ Our tribe is known under various denominations, in different 
“ parts of the country, for instance— 

In Marwar it is called Sanseea, 

„ Nagpoor „ Kiingur, 

„ Berar „ Jhat, 

„ Busmut Naudair „ Meind, 

„ the Deccan „ Bhat. 

b 4 
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“ In speaking among ourselves, we call each other Bhatoo; but if asked by 
“ the country people, who we are, we reply that we are Bhats or bards. 

“ Our tribe is divided into two large classes, or divisions, viz., 
“ Malha and Kalkhur, and these again respectively into twelve, and 
“ eight sub-divisions. 


“ In the first class or Malha, are 
sions, viz.: 


included the following sub-divi- 


1. Kurn, 

2. Separeya, 

3. Boorha, 

4. Koricha, 

5. Deeda, 

(5. Ghaugreea, 


7. Sahun, 

8. Juggut, 

9. Palha, 

10. Jodpooreea, 

11. Machur, 

12. Taleeha. 


In the second, or Kalkhur, are: 


1. Ghangoo, 

2. Bhogha, 

3. Chooma, 

4. Dhcryiu, 


5. Kowreea, 

6. Bheenjoo, 

7. Dhawa, 

8. Sahwa. 


“ The Kalkhur division of the tribe is also known by the name of 
Khandeisheea, in consequence of their having at first located themselves 
“ in that district, on their arrival in the Deccan. As the descendants 
“ of each separate division of the tribe are all considered as related to 
“ each other, no marriages are allowed to take place among the members 
“ of the twelve Malha, or of the eight Kalkhur, sub-divisions; but a 
“ Malha Bhatoo seeks a wife among the Kulkhurs, and vice versa, a 
“ Kalkhur from among the Malhas. 


“ In personal intercourse among ourselves, we speak a dialect of 
“ Hindoostanee, much the same as that now used in Marwar, but with 
u t h e country people, we converse in Mahratta and Deccanee; we have 
“ also a slang language, which we make use of for our own private pur- 
“ poses, especially when we are engaged in the exercise of our profession. 

“ There are four other wandering tribes in the Deccan, who, like 
“ ourselves, follow Decoitee as a profession, viz.: 


1. Takungurs, 

2. Dookur Koolhatee, 


3. Karharies, 

4. Booregawallas. 
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“ The first is a tribe called Takungurs in Berar, and Bowree in Mar- 
“ war. We have no connection or relationship with this tribe, although, 
like ourselves, they are originally from Marwar. They live in villages, 
“ and gain a livelihood by making grindstones, and killing jungle pigs, 
“ which they eat. They have a slang language of their own, entirely 
“ different from the one in use with us.* 

“ The second, though not related to us, speak nearly the same lan- 
“ guage as ourselves, and understand our Ramasee, or slang language. 
“ When we are in want of assistance to effect any particular Decoitee, 
“ for which our numbers are not sufficient, we occasionally borrow men 
“ from the Koolhatees, and in return lend them men from our tribe. 
“ This tribe is principally located in Berar, living in small sirkee huts, 
“ and ostensibly gaining a livelihood by killing wild hogs, for which they 
“ are paid by the villagers, and in rearing tame pigs for their own con- 
“ sumption.f 

“ The Karharies employ themselves in weaving baskets, to conceal 
“ their real profession of Decoitee. They speak the language of the 
“ country, but are ignorant of our Ramasee, and never join us in our 
“ expeditions. 

“ The Booregawallas are Mussulmen, who make mats, go a begging 
“ as fakeers, and in this manner, have an opportunity of selecting the 
“ best places for Decoitee. They have some slang language of their 
“ own but as we do not rob in company, or associate together, I am 
“ not acquainted with it, and know very little of their habits and customs. 

“ The following is generally the mode of conducting a Decoitee 
“ expedition adopted by our tribe: 

“ When we have determined upon an expedition, we leave the 
“ greater part of our camp standing in some part of the country, with 
“ which we are well acquainted. All the able bodied men join the 
“ expedition, and those who are married take with them their wives, 
“ and such of their children as are still in arms. The old men, and the 
“ children, and youths of the tribe, between four and fifteen years of 
“ age, are left in charge of the camp. For the carriage of our cloth, 
“ tents, and baggage, tattoos and mules are employed generally, in 
“ sufficient numbers, to admit of every person in the gang being mount- 
“ ed, when the necessity arises for making a forced march. After leaving 

* The Takungurs are the Bowreos, alia-* Bagrees, alias Budhuks; and the language they apeak must 
he Guieratee—W. H. S. 

f The Kolhatiea arc the Bereeaa, who are supposed to be descended from Mullanoor, the brother of 
Saina Mull.—W. H. S. 
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“ home, the party generally proceed two or three hundred miles, in a 
“ direct line towards the place best suited for their purpose, as we are 
“ averse to committing any Decoitee, except at a long distance from our, 
“ principal encampment. Having got so far, the party encamp in some 
“ convenient jungle, where they are not likely to attract notice or atten- 
“ tion. Two or three intelligent men are then selected as spies, and sent 
“ to places fifty or sixty miles in advance, to gain intelligence regarding 
“ the better class of shopkeepers and sahookars, and the best places for 
“ the commission of Decoitee. These men are generally supplied with 
“ gold and silver, a small supply of rupees, and a few gold and silver 
“ ornaments, so that under the pretext of disposing of these articles, they 
“ may, without exciting suspicion, frequent the shops of the better class. 
“ of merchants, goldsmiths, &c. 

“ After selecting a house or shop, which appears best suited for their 
“ purpose, the next object to be ascertained is, in what particular part of 
“ his shop, the owner secretes the more valuable portions of his property. 
“ With this view, we generally contrive to go to the spot very early in the 
“ morning, and under the pretence of wishing to purchase gold oma- 
“ ments, or to exchange the money we have brought with us, for some 
“ other currency, ascertain where the owner is in the habit of putting 
“ them over night. Were we to go in the day time, this could not be 
“ done, as these people generally at daybreak bring out from the better 
“ secured places, in their houses, such money and property as they may 
“ require during the day, and return them again in the evening. 

“ When all the information required is procured, in as far as it 
“ is practicable to do so, without exciting suspicion, the scouts return to 
“ our camp, and from the report they furnish, we make up our minds 
“ to attempt the Decoitee or not. If we determine to do so, we strike 
“ our camp, and move it to some convenient place, away from the high- 
“ road, and eighteen or twenty miles distant from the scene of our intend- 
“ ed operations. Here we leave the women, with orders to prepare food 
“ for three or four days’ consumption ; and after dark, to pack up all 
“ the baggage, and to be ready to move at a moment’s warning, at any 
“ time of the night at which we may return. 

“ We time our departure from camp generally in such a manner, 
“ as to reach the vicinity of our destination in the evening, about twilight; 
“ the place of rendezvous being generally a spot, where some days provi- 
“ ously, we have contrived to secrete, in the dry bed of a nullah, or 
“ river, or in some covered drain, the axes and spears, which we use on 
“ these occasions. 
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“ The torch we employ is brought with .us, concealed under the 
“ clothes of the man appointed to carry it; but as it is reckoned by 
“ us most unlucky to use any oil for it, but such as is actually procured in 
“ the village, where the Decoitee is to take place, a man is sent in on our 
“ arrival, to get what we require, and, on his return, the vessel contain- 
“ ing the oil is made over to the man, whose sole duty it is to look after 
“ the mussal or torch. Much superstition exists regarding what occurs 
“ after the oil reaches the place of rendezvous, as on it depends our 
“ success or otherwise. The vessel which contains the oil is not allowed 
“ to touch the earth, till its contents have been poured on the mussal, 
“ when it is dashed upon the ground. From the time that the oil has 
“ been brought to us, till the Decoitee has been completed, no one is 
*“ allowed to drink water, to spit, or to answer any of the calls of 
“ nature. The neglect of any of these precautions is supposed to lead 
“ to results fatal to some one or other of the party. When the torch 
“ has been well saturated with oil, and prepared in such a manner as to 
“ light on the first application of fire, a light is struck with flint and 
“ steel, and smothered up in some clean dry cloth, which by the time we 
“ reach the spot to be attacked, admits of its being blown in an instant 
“ into a flame, from which the torch is at once lit. 

“ This is the signal for the attack. The party who have already 
“ entered the place, in a straggling order, to avoid observation, pro- 
“ ceed each to the performance of the duty assigned him: some break 
“ down the door of the house, others guard the approaches, and stab, with 
“ their spears, every one who ventures to approach the spot. The locks 
“ and doors generally give way, after a few heavy blows of the axe, which 
“ long experience has taught many of our tribe to wield with great effect. 
“ This operation is superintended by the scout, who knows all the locali- 
“ tics of the place, aud points out where he supposes the money and 
“ valuables, belonging to the shop, to be lodged. Once in possession of the 
“ property, the mussal is immediately extinguished, and the whole party, 
“ on this signal, make off as rapidly as possible. If they meet with 
“ opposition, they, of course, cut down or stab every one that comes 
“ within their reach; and if on the other hand, any of our own people 
“ are killed, or so desperately wounded that we cannot remove them, we 
“ cut off their heads, to prevent their being recognised ; those who are 
“ slightly wounded, are carried off by their comrades; but if the pursuit 
“ be hot, we are for the same reason obliged, rather than relinquish 
“ them, to put them to death, and carry off their heads, which we subse- 
“ qucntly bury in some convenient place. 

“ After leaving the scene of Decoitee, we proceed, as fast as we can, 
“ towards the place where we have left our camp, and halt: when wc reach 

c 4 
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“ some convenient place a short distance from it. We then send an 
“ intimation of our arrival to the women, who have every thing ready 
44 packed, and immediately join us. The whole gang then mount their 
44 tattoos and mules, and proceed by by-paths across the country, fis 
“ rapidly as they can, and to as great a distance as they can get their 
44 animals to travel, without a halt. This they continue for several suc- 
44 cessive days, till they are beyond all fear of pursuit. If the booty 
44 obtained on the Decoitee is good, we bring our expedition to a close, 
“ and join our families; if not, we remove to some other part of the coun- 
44 try, and again proceed in the manner described. 

44 When we perpetrated the Bolarum Decoitee, in 1837, we had left 
“ the principal part of our families in the Sewala Talooka, near Hingolee, 

“ two hundred and twenty-five miles from this, and subsequently pitched 
“ our camp near Sadaseopeth, a large town, forty miles from Hyderabad, 

“ on the Beder road. From this place, I and four others came on to 
44 Hyderabad, where we looked about us for five days, but finding nothing 
“ likely to suit our purpose, we went to Bolarum, and took up our 
44 quarters at a buneya’s shop, in the village of Alwal, close to the can- 
44 tonments. In the cantonments, we soon discovered a respectable 
44 looking shop, which appeared well suited for a Decoitee. Early one 
“ morning, I took fifty shuhr-chelnee rupees with me, and went to the 
“ shop, where I found the owner transacting business. I asked him 
“ to exchange the shuhr-chelnee for bagh-chelnee rupees, and when I - 
“ had agreed to give him one pice discount on each rupee, he went 
44 and unlocked one of two large sized boxes, which I saw in an inner 
44 room, out of which he took the money I required. 1 also noticed some 
“ silver horse furniture hanging upon a peg on the wall, and in a niche, 

44 a dagger and a pair of pistols. 

“ Having thus obtained all the information I required, as to the 
44 exact spot where the property was likely to be found, I next examined 
44 the position of the different guards, likely to interrupt us in the act 
44 of breaking into the house. I found that a guard of eighteen men 
44 was stationed at the chowrie, some distance off, and that a sentry was 
44 posted at night, at a place where four streets met, close to the shop I 
44 had reconnoitred. From the latter, I feared no opposition, as he could 
44 easily be overpowered, and we calculated upon breaking into the 
44 house, before the chowrie guard could turn out, and come to the rescue 
44 of the banker. 

44 I then returned to my comrades, with whom I remained for 
44 two days, making ourselves acquainted with all the localities about 
44 the place, the roads leading from it, and in fact with every thing 
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“ that might be of use to us in the enterprise, we were about to under- 
“ take; among other things, we learnt, that after gun-fire, or eight 
“ o’clock, the guard had orders to stop all parties entering the canton- 
M ments; and we, therefore, determined to commence operations before 
“ that hour. 

“ We then returned to Sadaseopeth, and on relating the result of 
“ our proceedings to the gang, it was determined to risk a Decoitee on 
“ the sowcar’s house at Bolarum. Our next proceeding was to convey, 
“ as secretly as possible, to the vicinity of that place, sufficient arms and 
“ axes to answer our purpose, these were made up into bundles, and 
“ entrusted to four men, who proceeded in the night time to Puttun- 
cherroo, and on the following night, a couple of hours before day- 
“ break, we reached a small nullah, behind the mosque, near Bolarum, 
“ where the axes and spears were carefully buried in the sand. The 
“ rest of our party, in the mean time, struck their camp, and, leaving 
“ the high-road, made to the village of Tillapoor, about eight or nine 
“ miles from the fort of Golcondah. 

“ The gang chosen for the Decoitee, consisted of twenty-four able 
“ men, under Rungelah Jemadar and myself, and left Tillapoor about 
“ ten o’clock in the forenoon, and, in small parties of twos and threes, 
“ reached, at twilight, the spot where our arms were concealed. We 
\ “ then procured some oil from the shop in the cantonments, and about 
“ half-past seven, or nearly eight o’clock, we proceeded, in straggling 
“ order, towards the shop about to be attacked, and which we reached, 
“ without being challenged by any one. The sentry, posted near the 
“ shop we were about to attack, did not appear to suspect or notice us, 
“ and the moment our mussal was lighted, he was speared by Baraham 
“ Shah and Ivistniah, while others commenced breaking in the doors of 
“ the inner room, the outer partition of the shop having been found 
“ open. Three bankers, whom we found writing their accounts in the 
“ outer shop, rushed into the house, and disappeared. The lock of the 
“ door yielded to one blow of the axe from Rungelah ; and, on throwing 
“ down the planks, of which it was formed, we found the box, which I 
“ had seen on a former occasion, unlocked and open. Out of this, we took 
“ sixteen bags full of money, leaving four, which we were obliged to rclin- 
“ quish, as we were pressed for time, arid had not sufficient men at hand 
“ to remove them. The whole place was now in a state of commotion 
“ and uproar; and as we drew oft' as fast as we could, we were followed, 
“ by a crowd of camp followers and Sipahees, to the place where a number 
“ of bullocks were picketted. We here struck into the paddy fields, and 
“ across these, our pursuers did not attempt to follow us. A short 
“ distance from Bolarum, two of the bags broke, and the money fell to 
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“ the ground; and, as it was dark, and we had no time to search for it, 
“ we lost nearly fifteen hundred rupees. 

“ After this, we continued our flight through Kokatapilly, Gunga- 
“ rum, and Singumpilly, to Tillapoor, which we reached about three o’clock 
“ in the morning. As our families were all in readiness to move, we were 
“ able to mount our ponies at once, and, without a halt, to reach 
“ the vicinity of Koheer, before nightfall, on the same day. On the 
“ following day, we reached the neighbourhood of Chiteoopah; on the 
“ third, the banks of the Manjra, about six miles from Moorgh; and 
“ on the fourth, the vicinity of Oodgheer; thence we proceeded, by 
“ shorter marches, viA Kandahar and Mandair, to our original encamping 
“ ground, in the Sewala Talooka. The day after the Decoitee, we cxa* 
“ mined our booty near Ivoheer, and found it to consist of fourteen 
“ thousand five hundred rupees, and one hundred and fifty rupees worth 
“ of silver horse furniture. 

“ The above is the mode in which a Decoitee expedition is, under 
“ ordinary circumstances, conducted ; but as our success, or otherwise, 
“ depends on our observing and attending to the omens we may observe, 
“ I shall relate those which we consider the most important. We do 
“ not worship any particular Deity, in connexion with our profession; 
“ but we find that success attends us, whenever we regard propitious 
“ omens, and misfortune is sure to befall us, whenever we disregard 
“ those of a contrary nature.” 


Previous to leaving camp, the following are the propitious omens: 

1st. If on starting, a jay flies from right to left of the road. 

2nd. If a jackal crosses the road, it is considered an omen, that 
i the gang will obtain large booty in silver. 

3rd. If a Ghorpur, or Guana, is seen in any direction. 

4th. If a donkey is heard to bray about twilight in the village, 
in which the shop or house to be attacked is situated. 

5th. If, when the gang are on their way through the village to the 
i scene of plunder, they meet with a corpse about to be carried out for 
burial, or for the purpose of being burnt. 
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Bad Omens. 

1st. On the point of leaving the camp, if any one sneeze. Should » 
this occur, the expedition is put off to the following day. 

2nd. If, on the day on which wo are to start, when the women are 
baking, apiece of bread breaks, or falls to pieces in their hands. 

3rd. Ditto ditto, if one of the women breaks her bangle, or a water 
pot, or if any of our clothes are set on fire by a piece of lighted charcoal ' 
dropping from the hookka. 


After the expedition has left the camp, the following are the 
unpropitious omens : 

1st. If a snake cross the road. 

2nd. If a gang meet a tailcc, or oil man, with a pitcher of oil in his 
hand. 

3rd. If they are met by a carpenter. 

4t,h. If they are met by any one carrying a new earthen pot. 

5th. If they are met by a Brahminee woman, with her head 
shaven. 

6th. If they arc met by two cows, or two bullocks, tied or yoked 
together by their necks. 

7th. If a wolf cross their path. 

8th. If a fox ditto. 

9th. If they fall in with a corpse, or a person digging a grave. 

10th. If, on their approach to any village on their road, they find 
a corpse being burnt. No success will attend the expedition, that sees 
this omen, unless one of the party goes with a long stick, and thrusts it 
three times into the face of the corpse. 

11th. If, when purchasing oil, and paying the man for the same, 
any one is heard to sneeze. This is one of the very worst omens that 
can be heard. 

X) 4 
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12th. If, on entering the village, where the Decoitee is about to 
take place, a cow is heard to low : on hearing this omen, if the gang do 
not return, one or more of the party is sure to lose his life in the affray. 


“ These are the principal good and bad omens by which we are 
“ guided in conducting our expeditions. No good has ever resulted from 
“ inattention to them. For instance, about fifteen years ago, I was con- 
“ ducting a Decoitee upon Sattara, and on entering the river, on our way 
“ to the town, an old woman, who was preparing cow dung for fuel, was 
“ heard to sneeze. My followers wished to retrace their steps, but 
“ I insisted upon going on ; and as I was subsequently escaping from the 
“ town, after the Decoitee, I fell down a deep pit, and injured my back so 
“ severely, that I could not move for six months. My life was on this 
“ occasion saved, with extreme difficulty, by my followers, who dragged 
“ me out, and carried me off on their backs. 

“ In the distribution of the booty we have obtained, we are gene- 
“ rally guided by the following rules : having first agreed among our- 
“ selves how much is to be put on one side, to cover the expenses of a 
“ Bundhara feast, in honor of Bhugwan, the Supreme Being, ten per 
“ cent, of the remainder is taken, and given to the Jemadars engaged 
“ in the affair, and from the remainder we deduct all the expenses attend- ' 
“ ing the expedition ; such, for instance, as the purchase of arms, gain- 
“ ing intelligence, and expense of oil, &c. The balance left, is then 
“ divided among all the members of the gang, two shares being paid 
“ to the Jemadars, a whole share to every Decoit actually present at 
“ the affair, and a half share to every widow at home. A fee is also 
“ given, after each Decoitee, to the bearer of the mussnl. 

“ Our first initiation into Decoitee is not attended with any religious 
“ ceremonies; but when our youths have obtained their full strength, 

“ and appear sufficiently intelligent to be trusted in such matters, they 
“ are taken out on an expedition, and no difference is afterwards made 
14 between them and other members of the gang. While out, employed 
“ on these expeditions, we remain in our camps, which we shift occa- 
“ sionally, and pretend to gain a livelihood by buying and selling tattoos, 

“ asses, and mules. Our women used formerly to obtain money by 
“ dancing and singing; but since we emigrated to the Deccan, they have 
“ discontinued this practice. The Zemindars and country people are, 

“ however, perfectly well acquainted with the fact that we gain our 
14 livelihood by robbery ; and we are, in consequence, obliged, from time 
“ to time, to make them presents of money, to induce them not to molest 
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“ us; for instance, on our return from the Bolarum Decoitee, we paid 
“ Mcgh Sham Baba, the Deshmookh of Dhoontee, one hundred rupees, 
“ and Imrut Row, of Dhongurgoam, the Sir Deshmookh of Sewala, three 
if hundred and fifty rupees.” 

The first affair in which I was engaged, was that of a Decoitee at 
Purbunny, to which I was taken by my father, when I was twenty years 
of age; and I have since been engaged, as far as my memory goes, in 
twenty Decoitees on a large scale. Two years before the fall of Bhurt- 
poor, I accompanied ray father, and a considerable gang, into Malwa, 
where we perpetrated four Decoitees. In consequence, however, of a 
drunken affray between me and my brother-in-law, we were seized, and 
lodged in prison, at Hoshungabad, on a charge of being Decoits. 
Nothing definite, however, could be proved against us ; and the Magis¬ 
trate, before whom we were brought for examination, directed that we 
should be released, on furnishing security for our future good conduct. 
Some time elapsed before the securities offered were approved of, when 
we were sent to the frontier, under the charge of one of the Magistrate’s 
peons, and allowed to return to the Deccan, where we continued to follow 
our usual profession of Decoitee. About eleven years ago, I had led a 
Decoitee on the house of a Guzeratee Sahookar, in the town of Auranga¬ 
bad, and after securing one thousand one hundred and fifty rupees, 
effected my escape, with the rest of the gang. On the third day, 
however, after the affair, the Government troops, who had been sent in 
pursuit of us, came up and took me, Ilunmutta, and Khyma, prisoners, 
and carried us back to Aurangabad. I was kept in confinement, in the 
jail of that place, for seven years, when I was sent down to Hyderabad, 
and subsequently made over to your charge. 

(Signed) D. A. MALCOLM, Captain , 
Assistant Resident , and Extra Assist. General Eupt. 


Mundliir, a loader of some note of the Sanseea Decoits, was, as already 
stated, arrested with part of his gang, soon after they had committed, in 
the town of Patna, on the 29th May 1845, a Decoitee, in which they had 
acquired a booty of two thousand four hundred and twenty-four rupees, 
and killed four, and wounded fourteen persons. His ancestors had been, 
for some generations, in the Kotah and Boondee territories ; but his father, 
Mullah, alias Dorgroo, a leader of great note, had first removed to the 
village of Chourahait, in the Hoshungabad district, in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, and, subsequently, to the Omrowtee district, in the Hyderabad 
territory. He was killed in a Decoitee at Berhampoor, in the Ganjam 
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district, about the year 1827; and his son, Mundhir, succeeded to the 
command of a part of his gang, the rest having refused to trust themselves 
under the guidance of a young man so much addicted, as he had 
become, to the bottle. This desertion alarmed him into more sober habits’, 
and he continued to lead the gang, till he was arrested in 1845. 

He gave a narrative of his life, at Patna, in August and September 
1847, before Captain Clarke, and described all the Decoitees in which he 
had taken a leading part, and which have, for the most part, been already 
verified by a reference to local authorities, over the following vast range 
of country, through which the gang appears to have been continually 
on the move, except during the rainy season—Hyderabad, Ganjam, 
Omrowtee, and F.lichpoor, Cuttack, Hazareebagh, Shereghatee, Hurda, and 
Handeea, and Mundesore, on the Nerbudda—back to Elichpoor, and 
through Nandair, Hyderabad, Chanda Nagpoor, Moltae, and Baitool, Jub- 
ulpoor, Rewah, Mirzapoor, Chunar, Mundala, Jubulpoor—where they 
were arrested by Captain Ramsay, in the month of April 1842. Unable 
to find proof of any specific Decoitee against the gang, he sent them to the 
Resident at Nagpoor, who made them over to the Rajah, who had them 
escorted over his southern border into the Hyderabad territory, whence 
they returned in a few days, and committed a Decoitee in the capital of 
Nagpoor, and got a booty of three thousand five hundred rupees ; thence 
they proceeded, through Ramteelc, Sumbulpoor, Shereghatee, again into 
Beliar, where they committed a Decoitee at Daood Nugur, on the 13th 
of April 1844, killed two and wounded three men, and got a booty of 
two thousand one hundred and thirty-four rupees. They then crossed the 
Soan river, and went on, through Mirzapoor, Sohagpoor, Omarkantuk, 
Rutunpoor, Cuttack, .Tugurnath, to Berhampoor, in Ganjam, where they 
committed a Decoitee, on the 2nd February 1845. In all the districts above 
named, they committed Decoitees of the same kind, almost always attend¬ 
ed with murder, and the loss of much property. The account of his 
arrest, after the Decoitee at Patna, on the 29th May 1845, I must give 
in Mundhir’s own words, from his long narrative, taken down by Captain 
Clarke. 


“ After the affair at Berhampoor, in Ganjam, at Etodh, in the 
“ Cuttack district, we attacked the shop of Benee Sing, a large ship- 
“ owner, and dealer in brass, copper, &c. We only got one hundred 
“ and fifty rupees worth of things; among them, five or six small silver 
“ tumblers. We got clean off, and set out for Hazareebagh, near which 
“ we remained for two days, and then came to Boodh Gyah. The whole 
“ of the Dukhun was filled with approvers, on the look out for us; 
“ and we were obliged to leave our haunts there, for fear of our lives. 
“ From Boodh Gyah, we came to Gyah, and Gharya went off with 
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“ seven men to Tikaree. I, Gunput Row, and Surawun, preceded the rest 
“ to Patna; they had instructions to follow by twos and threes, and to 
“ meet at any considerable stream there might be on the road to Patna, 
" and near it. None of the party knew the country, but this was 
“ the agreement between us: Gunput Row, I, and Surawun, reconnoitred 
“ the premises of some promising bankers in Patna, and remained three 
“ days, and then went out to the Poon Poon Nuddee, about twelve miles 
“ off, where a few of our party had arrived. The others all came up on 
“ the following day. I am not sure whether it was the day succeeding 
“ that, or the next one, that we set out from the Poon Poon river; about 
“ nine or ten a. m., sauntering on, we reached the chowk of Patna, as the 
“ day disappeared, and we found the door of the house we wanted open. 
Xi Surawun, Jungee, Khunjur, and Bijlall, went in; Punjab carried the 
“ mussal, which went out—this was very unfortunate, as many of 
“ us, who would otherwise have gone in, remained outside. We got two 
“ thousand rupees in cash, and a ‘ golabpilsh,’ and two silver tumblers, 
“ (i. e. kutoras) ; an alarm was given, but none of our people were hurt, 
“ and we got clear of Patna, and reached the Poon Poon that night 
“ about ten. Our women were about four coss off, in a garden, away from 
“ the road ; wc went on to them, and, when the horses were ready, set out 
“ in the direction of Gyah, on the old road. About 9 A. m., we divided 
“ into two parties, and agreed to rendezvous the day after at Kuba Dol, 
“ whence we went off, on the Great Trunk Road, towards Baliva, (Ohuttee) 
“ whence we struck off through the hills to Chittra; from that we 
“ reached Lohurdugga, and remained there two or three days, when we 
“ went to a village, (which, I think, is called Ghuggra, upon the Nuddee 
“ of that name) and encamped in a garden. 

“ On the morning of the following day, Punjab’s daughter, a child 
“ of eighteen months, or two years old, died, and at his instance we 
“ halted. About 9 or 10 A. m., some of us were bathing, some gone to 
“ gather wood, and some were in the encampment, when a Darogah, with 
“ ten or fifteen men, came up and surprized us. I did not attempt 
“ to run away. I saw it was useless. The men, who were outside, 
“ collecting wood, &c., escaped. I, Punjab, Gowrah, Thanneah, Bhah- 
“ gurh, and Subreeah, were caught; eighteen women, ten children, 
“ twenty-eight ponies, and one dog, were also taken—we were kept there 
“ one day, and then sent to Gyah, and taken before the Magistrate, who 
“ simply ordered us to bfe taken to Patna, where we were taken before 
“ Mr. Lillie, who committed us for trial. Tegheca and Chawrun, who 
“ had separated from us with Gunput Row, when he left our band, were 
“ committed at the same time: they were at Tikaree, when we committed 
“ the Decoitee at Patna; but were apprehended a few days after we were. 
“ 1, and Gowrah, and Chawrun, and Tegheea, were fully acquitted, and 
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“ fifteen of our women, who had been sent up for trial, were also acquit* 

“ ted and released. Bhahgurh, Punjab, Subreeah, and Thanneah, were 
“ sentenced to five years’ imprisonment each. After my trial, the Magis- 
“ trate said that we, who had been acquitted, must give security for good 
“ conduct, or be imprisoned for three years; where were we to get secu- 
“ rity? so I, Gowrah, Thanneah, Bhahgurh, and Punjab, were sent to the 
“ jail at Deegha, and Chawrun and Tegheea were, I have heard, sent to 
“ Jhansee. After being confined eight or nine months, I think at 
“ Deegha, Major El wall sent for me and Punjab, and asked us if we 
“ would confess. We denied that we had any thing to confess, saying 
“ that we were Nuths, &c. I remained all night at Bankipoor. I was 
“ the next day sent back to jail. Punjab did not return with me. About 
“ a month after, I was told Punjab had confessed; and in March of this 
“ year, I, Bhahgurh, Thanneah, and Gowrah, were charged with the 
“ Daoodnuggur Decoitee, and were committed on the 11th of May 
“ for trial by the Sessions Judge. I then applied to be admitted as an ap- 
“ prover, and I confessed before you, and was after some time ordered 
“ to be admitted as an approver. 

“ I have two wives here, the name of the first is Killadarnee, so called 
“ because she was born in the fort of Soorupoor, and of the second 
“ Putrnee: her father Subureeab, died in the Patna jail hospital. Killadar- 
“ nee’s father’s name was Purdhan. I have but one son, aged five years, he 
“ is here, in the women’s jail: Killadarnee is his mother. 1 have a daughter: ^ 
“ I know not where she is: I left her with my mother, Phundo, in 
“ Deokur, pergunnah Dhunolha, district of Racpoor.” 


Tell me what you know of your ancestors ? 

I cannot say much. My father’s name was Mullah, alias Dorgroo, 
he was a Decoit, ns I have stated; my grand-father, whose name was Ivhun- 
neah, was also a Decoit; he went to Gwalior, and served a Marhatta 
officer as a foot soldier, and accompanied him to Poonah, where he met 
some connexions, and they commenced Decoitee together. I know 
nothing of earlier times. Thanneah’s grand-father, whose name was 
Bartheea Lalloo, committed a grand Decoitee in Poonah, on the house 
of Balajee. 

Do you admit strangers to your fraternity—if so, what is the form of 
doing it ? 

When a man wishes to introduce a respectable lad to the fraternity, 
he gives an entertainment to them, of which the neophyte partakes, and 
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after eating, the giver of the feast stands up, and says before all, I adopt 

_ r as ray son. We give them a new name, though they are also 

sometimes called by their old name. We admit, as converts, Koonbees 
8,nd Rajpoots only, no other caste of Hindoos, nor any Mussalraans. We 
have two castes among ourselves, Kalkhur and Malha, of which the 
former is the superior. I cannot say what the origin of this distinction 
is: these two may intermarry: there is no distinction in their respective 
customs. I am a Malha. 

Have you ever adopted any one ? 

Yes, I adopted Jhoolia, the son of a Koonbee. In a time of famine, a 
/ukcer asked me, if 1 would take the child. I took him and brought him 
up; he was then about three years of age; he accompanied me in 
two Decoitee expeditions, one to Etodh, and another (ray second) to 
Brampoor, in Cuttack. Many converts have been thus admitted : they are 
not allowed to intermarry with us, they marry among themselves: there 
are always girls enough to furnish wives for them. 

Are the descendants of these adopted ones allowed to intermarry 
with Malhas and Kalkhurs ? 

No, never. 

State your religious belief ? 

I believe in God—Ram, in Bhowanee, and in Sheikh Fureed, whose 
shrine is at Gierur, about nine coss from Hingunghat. There we make 
offerings after a successful expedition. Sheikh Fureed acquired his 
saintship thus: he first performed a devotional penance of twelve years, 
carrying about with him a load of wood tied to his stomach, but that 
was not accepted : next another, in which he ate nothing but forest 
leaves for twelve years—not accepted : lastly, his third trip, he hung him¬ 
self up by his heels in iron chains in a Baolee at Gierur; then he 
was taken up and asked, what he wanted, he said, to have every 
request granted; this was promised, and ho disappeared. Many people 
now pray to him for luck. 

•if 

What is the most binding form of abjuration to speak the truth ? 

Mundhir here hesitates, and says—Ganges water, &c., but I pressed 
him to the point, and after sometime he replies: the most binding form 
is to take a piece of new cotton cloth, which must be one and a quarter 
cubit square, neither more nor less, and to tie quarter seer of goor in it, 
then the questioning or accusing party hangs it up on the branch of a 
peepul tree, and the person, whose truth or innocence is to be tested, 
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is told to touch it with his right hand; if he tells the truth, he will 
take no harm; if he does not, he will fall sick within, or on the third 
day; and the like, in cases of theft. We also consider Ganges water as 
sacred, but not so much so as this. Sometimes a “ punch” is appointed to ^ 
clear or convict an accused party. They proceed thus : accuser and 
accused appoint five men each, and each places five rupees before the 
punch; after the punch have met and settled proceedings, they distribute 
sweetmeats, chiefly goor, and then retire to sleep by the banks of a 
stream, or near a pond, making with the accused eleven men. On 
the following morning, at break of day, they send the accused, with a 
staff, into the water breast-deep, then one of the punch lets fly an arrow 
from a bow; upon its touching the ground, the punch call out 1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7—upon the 7 th count, the accused is to dive, or to let the water cover 
all his body, holding by the staff—and at the same time, the best runner 
of the punch starts off to pick up the arrow ; if the accused can manage 
to keep under water, till the arrow is brought back, he is accounted in¬ 
nocent ; if not, guilty. 

Do you perform any religious ceremonies before going on Decoitec ? 

No, not before going out; but when we return, we make offerings. 

Are you guided by signs, or omens; and do you attend much 
to them ? 

i 

We think it very favorable, if, when on the way to commit a Decoi- 
tee, we hear or see the jackal; it is as good as gold and silver to us: also 
if we hear the bray of the ass in a village, we consider it to be lucky. If 
we meet a human corpse, or a snake, or if we see a wolf carrying off a sheep, 
or if one of our party sneezes, we turn back and defer the expedition 
for two or three days. The worst of these omens is—the human corpse. 

Have you ever known an instance of evil overtaking the party, when 
these omens were disregarded ? 

Yes, when we were on our way to attack Brampoor, we saw a body 
burning, and all the people said to my father—let us return, we shall 
have bad luck, but he said; what matter ? let us now go on. f have 
heard that Suboora established this rule, as once one of his gang was ^ 
killed, after meeting a corpse, thence Suboora made the rule. 

Do you ever use any particular signals, on an alarm being given ? 

If we want to express the necessity of speed or haste, we whistle— 
if to close up—another noise, which is something like the chuckle of 
a cock—another koo-koo—when we are much dispersed. 
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When you went to Mirzapoor, why did. not you go on to the Doab ? 

Because that beat belonged to my wife’s uncle, Chukore, who has gone 
towards Poonah ; and it would be shabby to go there without an invita¬ 
tion. My beat was from Cuttack to Gyah, including Hazareebagh * 

What classes of Deceits have you been occasionally associated with ? 

I have committed Decoitees with Koolhuttces, and they with me, 
and with Kurkharees, who frequent the district of Merich. There are 
three or four gangs of them. I have never been on business with Kurk¬ 
harees myself, but ray caste people have. We never go with Keechuks, 
pr Budhuks. Mussulmans arc occasionally invited to join us, if we are 
short of hands. 

How do you proceed in the counting of the plunder, and its dis¬ 
tribution ? 

If there is no pursuit, when we reach the place where our women 
and baggage were left, we take an account of what we have got, and the 
property is packed the best way we can; wo make a distribution of 
it when we reach our homes ; we arc obliged to trust each other, if any 
one is found out cheating, he gets no share. 

What shares do those admitted into your fraternity receive? 

When they go on Decoitee with us, they get equal shares. 

Where did you usually dispose of your stolen property ? 

Usually to Sonars, who were in our confidence; the names of some of 
them are: 

1. Hursool Marwaree, of Mungroal, Pergunnah Koorha. 

2. Jhubboo, Sonar, of Ooghal. 

3. A Sonar of Amner, name not remembered. 

4. Abba, Sonar, of Sunalih, twelve or fourteen coss from Hingolee— 
a very extensive receiver for several gangs; among others, Grassiahs, 
Malchunds, Ghanjas, and the Tumbolins. We never take any thing but 
money, gold, and silver, and jewels; occasionally we may take a piece 
of silk or so. 


* The right to these exclusive beats was only for the season; no gang was admitted to have any per¬ 
manent right to on exclusive beat.—W. H. S. 
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We sold the golden (gop) neck ornament of seven tolahs, which we 
got at Daoodnuggur, to a Zemindar and Malmjun of Deokur; Gunput 
Row and Surawun took it to him, and got, I believe, one hundred 
rupees for it. 

What disguise do you use in attacking ? 

None. 

What are you allowed to eat ? 

The cow is sacred. 

Tell me what ceremonies are used on making a Jemadar ? 

When a man has got a little money, and is well to do, if he wishes 
to be a Jemadar, he gives a feast of liquor and goat’s ilcsh, and is accept¬ 
ed, if he has friends enough. 

Tell me your ceremonies on marriage ? 

Our children are betrothed at eight or nine years of age: named at 
the age of puberty. Upon wishing to get a son married, the father would 
go to the father of the girl, whom he thinks suitable, and enter upon his 
business; if agreed to, the boy’s father would give the girl’s father pawn 
and betel, and then the latter would give it to the former; afterwards 
it would be distributed to all friends present, and after that the boy ’ 
himself would present a cup of liquor to his intended father-in-law, and 
he, having drunk, would then present it to the boy’s father; then all 
would drink together. When the parties are marriageable, a Brahmin 
fixes a proper day, and the young bridegroom sets out for his father- 
in-law’s, who, with his people, comes out to meet him. When they meet, 
the father-in-law and bridegroom alight, and the former takes his son-in- 
law’s hand, and leads him to the building erected for the purpose; there 
he is seated, and the bride brought out and placed by his left side, then 
their chudders (robes) are tied together either by the brother of the 
bridegroom, or by the brother or sister of the bride ;* then follow music, 
singing, and feasting, for five days—all at the boy’s father-in-law’s cost; 
at night the bride and bridegroom sleep near each other, about two 
huths (cubits) apart, some of each party’s people sleep near them—this 
over, they go to the bridegroom’s father’s, and thence disperse. A man 
may have as many wives as he pleases. It would not be allowable to 
keep a concubine, that is, for a married man. My father was dead when 
I was married ; my mother may have spent four or five hundred rupees 
on my first marriage. 

* 1 believe Brahmins always perform this part of I lie ceremony among respectable Hindoos. 
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Do you bury or bum your dead ? 

We burn such as have been married, and we bury aueh as were 
unmarried. 

r 

If you disagree about plans, who decides ? 

In general the men attend to the Jemadar ; but occasionally, if 
unanimous, he attends to their wishes. 

In the Sherghotty affair, which you state to have been committed 
by Keechuks , how come you to remember, or to know the names of 
^lunno and Mewah Lall, Khuzanchces ? 

Lupechu and Grassiah told me, and wc have often talked over 
the affair since. 

Tell me why Jurrao went and informed against you, and who was 

she ? 

Her husband’s name was Dussai; one of us accused them "both 
of concealing some of the property taken from Chunda, and some blows 
passed. Dussai had buried some property on the top of a hill, with the 
help of ono of our party, named Juggapa, and had promised some of 
4 it, but giving nothing, Juggapa told the Jemadars, upon which we 
threatened Dussai, and Jurrao, the wife, went and informed against us. 

Were you not afraid of being seized in Jubbulpoor, when you went 
there to look out for intelligence ? 

I did not know there were any approvers in Jubbulpoor. I thought 
they were at Saugor—Lupechu said so, that he knew it, having been 
seized near Oodgir, Pcrgunnah Jiajnorees, with some property that he 
and others had plundered from Sattarn; thence they were sent to Chun* 
doo Lall, who took the property from them, and sent them to Hingolee, 
whence they were sent to Saugor, to Colonel Sleeman, whose approvers, 
Kulecan and Feringhea, could not identify them, and they were released 
by Sleeman, the elder. Lupechu, Baryu, Lulum, Lowngheea, Jugdea, 
Jhingur, Kaim Khan, a boy five or six years old, named Gokah Bijlall, 
and Kowmtee, were the parties. I have heard this from Lupechu. 

How many of your people do you suppose are still at large ? 

About one or two hundred, I suppose. 

How many Koolhuttics at large ? 
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There may be five or six hundred. 

Are you acquainted with any caste of Decoits, after whom pursuit 
has not yet begun ? 

Yes—in the district of Oomrawutee and Ellichpoor, there is a caste, 
whom my caste call Bagurree—commonly known as Thakungurh; they 
are much employed as Chowkeedars; they are cultivators of the land; are 
very numerous; confine their operations to their own neighbourhoods, 
within a distance of ten or twenty coss; upon a favorable opportunity 
presenting itself, they rendezvous and go to work; they are also known as 
Pardhies and Guzerattees. I know some of them. Than Singh Jemadar, 
Korum-Wala, committed a Decoitee with my father in Oomrawutee, which, 
was the way I first heard of them. I heard him and my father talking 
together. I was grown up. 

Were you acquainted with many Thugs, when you were in the 
Deccan ? 

J was acquainted with Mukhya and his gang, and Sheikh Meerun 
Jemadar, and Sheikh Nasir Gulakutta. They used to come and drink 
with us, and we also went to their places, and drank with them, in Mun- 
grool, among other places. They lived at Kulassa- Memhora, four coss 
from Mungrool. 

What language do you ordinarily use among yourselves ? 

We ordinarily use Hindoostanee; we use the dialect of our caste, 
which we call “Parsee,” when we don’t want to be understood by others. 

Are you acquainted with any Banjara Naiks ? 

Yes—I know Eamjee Naik, who lives in the Pergunnah of Sanalip; 
Fukeera Naik, who lives in Oomurkher Pergunnah; and Gaga Naik, 
who lives in Thamsa Pergunnah—these men are all Decoits: I have 
heard them say so. I have often drank with them, and heard them talk 
of their exploits. 

Who was the cleverest Decoit you ever knew, and who the boldest ? 

Surawun was the cleverest , 1 have ever known in getting informa¬ 
tion, and making arrangements. I consider, that I was the boldest; 
and next, but not quite equal to me, was my brother Gunput Row. 

Who is, or was, the most fumous among your caste ? 
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The most celebfated Jemadar of our caste .was Suboora. We still 
mak§ offerings in his name, and we drink to his memory, and offer obla¬ 
tions to his manes. There were many of our caste at Ojeyn, Neemuch, 
Kotah, Jalra Fatun, and in Rajwara. 

r 

The arrest of this gang was effected by the Magistrate of Patna, Mr. 
Lillie; and the circumstances are described in a letter, dated the 25 th 
April 1848, from Major Kiddell, who succeeded Captain Clarke, in the 
charge of the office. On hearing of the Decoitee, Mr. Lillie sent off 
a party, in pursuit of the perpetrators, under his three best Police officers, 
or Darogahs —•'Wuzeer Oddeen, Seobuksh, and Hyder Buksh. With but 
faint trades, this party followed the gang to Jetoora, fifty-four miles 
from Patna, where they had at first rested after the Decoitee. Thence 
they followed them twenty-eight miles to Wuzeer Gunge, where they 
had again rested. 

The traces were, however, still so faint in a jungly and hilly tract of 
country, that nothing but the greatest skill and caution could have 
enabled the party to make them out. On the morning of the sixteenth 
day of the pursuit, after a march of sixteen miles, they heard from a 
traveller, whom they met near the village of Kharoo, in the district 
of Chota Nagpoor, two hundred and twenty-two miles from Patna, that 
a party, resembling that after which they enquired, was lodged in a 
4 neighbouring rnangoe grove. Arrangements were made for surrounding 
this grove, but they were perceived as they approached, and the gang all 
made for the jungles. The police followed and secured eight of the men, 
with eighteen women, and some children. 

They found that the gang had stayed in this grove, longer than they 
intended, to bury one of their children, who had died there; and after 
their arrest, they prayed for permission to complete the interment. 
This was granted; but Hyder Buksh suspected that they might attempt 
to pla? them some trick in these ceremonies, and demanded to see 
the body when they were about to commit it to the earth. They did all 
they could to dissuade him from so cruel a demand, but he was resolute, 
and they at last yielded. In showing the body, the shroud was more 
displaced than they intended, and the Darogah observed an extraor¬ 
dinary protuberance on the back of the child, which he made them 
uncover. It consisted of a silver utensil for sprinkling utter of roses, 
another for containing utter and pawn, and a small flower pot, all 
belonging to the booty, which they had acquired in the Patna Decoitee, 
and which they were very unwilling to lose, or have brought against them 
as evidence at the trial. Nothing could be better than the conduct of this 
party in the pursuit; and the three Darogahs and their followers 
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have been suitably rewarded by the Magistrate and the Superintendent 
of Police in Bengal, to whom their good services were reported. 

In the year 1824, a gang of twenty Sanseea Decoits, under threi- 
leaders—Nabee, Govinda, and Tarachund, after committing numerous l)c- 
coitees over the districts of the Bombay Presidency, was arrested by Mr. 
John Munro, of the Civil Service, the nephew of Sir Thomas Munro, in 
the Dharwar district, and committed for trial before the Sessions Court of 
Chittore, as that part of the country was then under the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The three leaders were sentenced to transportation, and their 
seventeen followers were released, to return to their trade. 


1 Nawab Jemadar, son of Blmrtee, transported. 

2 Uobinda, alia s Eetoo, Nawab's motsuddee, 

transported. 

5 Tarachund, son of Bhartee, transported. 

4 ChintaMul,aKaa Choteea, approver, Nagpoor. 

6 Ghatkcea Jemadar, son of Kufoor Clnmd, 

nrrested at Nagpoor, 1847. 
fi Phunkaloo, son of Seetaram, dead. 

7 Doaleeo, adopted son of Nawab, dead. 

8 Dewan, son of Seetaram, died of cholera. 

9 Sillahdar, alias Silleea, died many years ago. 
‘10 Angreez, son of Uharteea, dead. 

11 Kusool, son of Seetaram, dead. 

12 Ooka, dead. 

13 Bhowaneca, a woman, dead. 

14 Mujeeta, dead. 

15 Kunjeet, son of Lulloo, died five years ago. 
18 Ooda, alias Inna, dead. 

17 Sikdar, alias Sikeea, son of Eetoo, dead. 

18 Tuneea, alias Tunneeban, son of Nawab, ar¬ 

rested and made approver at Patna, 184(5. 

19 Ebranis, alias Brahim Shah, son of Okka, 


Their names are given in the 
margin; and from that time the 
gangs of this class continued to 
depredate from Dharwar and the 
southern Marhatta country, west, 
to Mirzapoor, on the Ganges, east, 
and from Hyderabad, south, to 
Dholepoor, on the Chumbul, to 
Ajraeer and Neemuch, north, fre¬ 
quently traversingthe whole of this 
spaceduringtheeight months, from 
October to June, and resting, dur- ^ 
ing the rains, in the most convenient 


so Patoeui. H>n of LuIIm, de.iL jungle they found. Inl845, there 

were three small gangs in the dis¬ 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency, who were joined occasionally, as their 
enterprises were beyond their means, by parties of Lumbaries, and 
Bereeas, alias Koolhaties, who infested the same districts in great numbers 
as vagrants, earning their bread by begging, stealing, and occasionally 
joining the Sanseea gangs in Decoitees. One gang belonged to Chukore 
and his three brothers, Bankeea, Gokaleea, and Mahadeo. Chukore, with 
some of the gang, had been arrested by a party sent in pursuit of them 
by Captain Harris from Indore, who took down a long and interesting 


• Choteea stated before Cuptaiu Ramsay at Nagpoor, 25th June 1847, “ that he wa» with Nawab’e 
“ gang, when they committed a Decoitee in the Beiehree cantonments, in the month of March, about 
“ twenty eight years ago. After the Deooitee, they went to Kurpa, in the Madras territory, whore they 
" fell in with the gang, under Ramjee Jemadar, who meditated an attack upon the house of a bankor at 
“ that place, named Bhugwant Row. He and Nawab Jemadar had a dispute about it; and Ramjee 
“ went off in a rago to a police guard, at Rajee Beth, one day's journey distant, and stated, that Nawab 
“ had come with a gang of robbers to make this attack. The police seised all Nawab’s gang, and sent 
“ them to tho Magistrate at Beiehree. The merchants they had robbed at that place recognised Nawab, 
“ his aunt, Bhowaneca Bae, and some articles of property. Nawab, his Motsuddee Eetoo, and Tara- 
chund, Nawab’s brother, wero transported t and the other sixteen, with BhowaneeaBae, were sentenced 
“ to imprisonment, on a requisition of security, which they afterwards furnished. On getting out of jail, 
* they all went and joined other gangs, under Graaseea and other leaders, then in the Dukun." 
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narrative of his life; and his gang was now under Bankeea. The second 
gang was under Ghuraseea and Ghasee; and the third under Kankeea. 

Ghuraseea’s gang had recently committed Decoitees at Poona, Bursee 
in Sholapoor, Gokul, Meeritch, and other places ; and Bankeea’s at Hun- 
mun, Saugor, and other places. On the 30th of June 1845, these two 
gangs united, and attacked the house of a Guzeratee merchant, in the 
town of Sholapoor, near the police guard room, killed the merchant and 
two of his family, and carried off property to the value of two thousand 
rupees. They were followed by a large party of police, horse and foot, 
and by a body of the towns’ people collected for the purpose; but they 
made good their retreat to the vicinity of Soorjungow, where they had 
left their families. Taking them with them, they proceeded on, without 
resting, through Balaghat, Toljapoor, Kurra, Ashtee, and Ootoor, to the 
village of Jamla, in the Poona district, near Jonere, where they remained 
the whole of the rains. In October they set out again, and proceeded 
through Serore Chumargonda, Judapoor, to the village of Musoor, in the 
Sattara territory. After resting here some time, they proceeded to Kala- 
poor, and thence to Neingam, where they were arrested, on suspicion, by a 
Brahman officer in the service of the Sattara Rajah, who retained them 
for a fortnight, and then sent them to a Police officer at Kanapoor. He 
sent them off, under an escort of four mounted and eight foot police men, 
to the Rajah, who had them placed in a small shed, with their women 
and children, and without fetters. 

Some short time before, in March 1846, a party of Captain Mal¬ 
colm’s Nujeebs, from Hyderabad, had fallen in with the gang of Kankeea, 
at Aleshwar, and secured four of them; Kankeea himself, with three of 
his followers, made his escape. The four prisoners were taken to 
Captain Meadows Taylor, the Political Agent; and before him, Bhow, 
x Bhow, alia* Orb*, one of the prisoners, confessed; and among other 

3 Rumbh'a. IU * Alpee ' things mentioned, that ho had lately seen a party of 

4 Omrow, a boy. thirteen, from Chukore’s gang, crossing the district 

towards Beejapoor, and recorded their names. Captain Taylor sent 
copies of this narrative to Captain Hervey, of the Thuggee department, at 
Belgaum, and to all adjaoent Magistrates. Captain Hervey issued a pro¬ 
clamation, setting forth the information given to Captain Taylor by 
Bhow, and upon it the thirteen Sansceas of Chukore’s gang were arrested 
in the Dharwar district; but they gave in fictitious names; and not 
supposing them to be the persons required, the Magistrate of Dharwar 
sent them over his border into Belgaum, the Magistrate of which district 
handed them over his boundary into that of Ivulludgee. The Assistant 
Magistrate of this district, hearing that these men styled themselves 
“ Guzerattee Dhombaries,” and that men under this denomination had 
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formerly committed many daring Pecoitecs in that quarter, had twelve 
of them secured and confined in Bhagul Kote, where an atroqious 
Decoitce had been lately perpetrated by Kankee’s gang. The Assistant 
Magistrate supposed them to be the perpetrators, and on that ground 
retained them. The thirteenth, Buneea, had died of cholera just before 
the party was secured. Captain Hervey had not yet received any 
authority to proceed against Decoits. 

As soon as Captain Malcolm received the small party from Alesh- 
war, they told him of the Almulla Decoitee, gave him some of the 
articles taken, and told him that the gang had gone towards Sattara; 
and on the 15th of May 1846, he addressed Colonel Outram, the Resi¬ 
dent at Sattara, and the Magistrate of Sholapoor gave them all the 
information he had collected, and solicited their aid in the pursuit of the 
offenders. He, at the same time, sent off a party of Nujeebs, with some 
of the confessing prisoners, and some of the articles of property taken in 
the Almulla Decoitee, to Sholapoor. On the 27th of July 1846, Colonel 
Outram reported to him the arrest which had taken place, and gave the 
names and descriptions of the parties; and finding that they corres¬ 
ponded with those given in to him by the Aleshwar prisoners, he, on the 
4th of August, requested Colonel Outram to have the Sattara prisoners 
sent to the Magistrate of Sholapoor, should they be satisfactorily recog¬ 
nised by the confessing prisoners as belonging to the gang that had 
committed the recent Decoitees. 

As soon as the Sanseea prisoners at Sattara heard, through theii 
women, of the arrival of Captain Malcolm’s guard from Hydrabad, witl 
Sanseea approvers, they despaired of being any longer able to concea 
their vocation; and soon after dark, the men all broke prison, and made 
off, leaving their women and children behind them.* All the horse and 
foot that could be collected at Sattara, were sent in pursuit, with torches; 
and at a distance of sixteen miles from the city, they succeeded in arrest¬ 
ing three of the fugitives, Ghuraseea, Ghasee, and Jullajee, after wound¬ 
ing Ghuraseea with a spear, and Ghasee with a sword. Eight days after, 
near a village, fifty miles from Sattara, three more, Siddoo, alias Kokatee, 
Bunsee, and Huree, while taking their dinner in the bed of a rivulet, 
were seized by the head man of the village, at the suggestion of a man 
passing with a flock of goats, who had heard of the escape and pursuit, 
and thought these men looked very like robbers. Mokasee, another 
member of the gang, was soon after taken by some of the Sattara police, 
and all seven were put into confinement by the Sattara Rajah. Bankeea 

* Unfortunately, Captain Malt-olm'a party had no lettor of introduction, and were several day* in the 
cantonments, before they went to the Resident, and, in consequence, the prisoner* heard of their arrival 
before he did, or they would hare been better secured.—W. H. S. 
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and Gokulleea, with nine of their followers, had separated from Ghuraseea 
andjiis party, four days after the Sholapoor Decoitee, near the village of 
Wasee, above the Balaghat Pass, leaving only sixteen, with Bankee and 
y Bis brother, but they were soon after rejoined by three of these men, and 
three others of the fraternity, who had not been present at the Sholapoor 
Decoitee, making Bankeea’s party twenty-two, when they were first taken 

and confined at Sattara. The names 
of the fifteen, who escaped out of 
the twenty-two, are given in the 
margin. The three men, who join¬ 
ed Ghuraseea’s party in their retreat, 
had been engaged with the gang of 
Kankeea, in the Almulla Decoitee, 
on the 26th June 1845, four days 
before that at Sholapoor. The attack 
was upon the house of a widow lady, 
at Almulla, and she escaped, with her aged father, by rushing with him 
into an inner apartment, and closing the door.* The Decoits took off 
property to the value of about thirteen hundred rupees. On the division 
of this booty, a dispute arose, and part of the gang left Kankeea and 
joined Ghuraseea, as above described. 

Three other members of the gang had been secured at Sattara, and 
4 the whole ten, with eighteen women and eighteen children, were, at 
Colonel Outram’s request, sent by the Sattara Rajah to Mr. Gray, the 
Assistant Magistrate at Sholapoor, under Captain Malcolm’s party of 
Nujeebs from Hyderabad. Eight out of the ten, without any hesitation, 
avowed to Mr. Gray their participation in the Decoitees at Almulla and 
Sholapoor, and described the circumstances connected with them in 
their depositions, which he forwarded in his letter of the 12 th November 
1846, to the Magistrate, Mr. Coles, with the prisoners. As the evidence 
against the prisoners was so clear, Mr. Coles would have retained them 
for trial before the Sessions Court, but both he and Mr. Gray concurred 
with Captain Malcolm in the opinion, that they would be more likely to 
lead to the arrest and conviction of their associates by being sent to 
Captain Malcolm at Hyderabad, and they were forwarded to him accord¬ 
ingly, in the middle of November 1846. 

The numerous daring Decoitees which had taken place in the Bom¬ 
bay districts and Southern Marhatta country, from the time of the arrest 
above mentioned, by Mr. John Munro in 1824,' to that of the four 
members of Kankeea’s gang at Aleshwar, by Captain Malcolm, and that 
of Bankeea’s gang in Kulludgee, by the Assistant Magistrate, and that of 

* Th» Decoits killed one man, and woundod two more, in thii Decoitee, at Almulla.—W. H. S. 

H 4 


1 Bheemeeo, son of Bala. 

2 Kesureea, his brother. 

3 Sirkar, son of Kusool. 

4 Karkoree, eon of Chnngeea. 

6 Chundoo, son of Iswunt How. 

6 Kokatee, son of Neel Kont. 

7 Jugdeea, son of Heeraraun. 

8 Dhokulieea, son of Rungeela. 

9 Kugleen, son of Maun Sing. 

10 Kurmul, son of Mujeeta. 

11 Mushur Aii, his brother. 

12 Ashruf, son of Nizam Aii. 

13 Bargoer, son of Lowneea. 

14 Sowanjee, son of Uargeer. 

15 Ilnee, bis brother. 
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Ghuraseea’s gang, by the Sattara Rajah in 1846, had been attributed to 
conspiracies, enmities, connivance of Native Chiefs with casual offen¬ 
ders, and to every other cause than the real one, because it was supposed 
tW. Decoits, by hereditary profession, were confined to Hindoostan, and 
neither resided in, nor visited the districts of Southern India. It was 
now sufficiently clear, that they did visit and reside in these districts, 
and their attacks had become so numerous and daring, that the people of 
many towns and villages thought it necessary to secure themselves by 
building walls around them. In the hope of acquiring information, and 
making himself useful in the suppression of these gangs, Captain Hervey 
left Belgaum to visit Captain Malcolm at Hyderabad, and the prisoners 
from Sattara reached that place a few days after him. 

He assisted Captain Malcolm in taking down the narratives which 
they recorded of their lives, and in collating them with similar narratives 
recorded before other officers of the department at Indore, Nagpoor, 
Patna, Jubbulpoor, and Jhansi. The information thus acquired was sub¬ 
mitted by me, on the 12th of April 1847, to the Bombay Government; 
and Captain Hervey was, in May following, invested with authority 
to co-operate, over all the districts of the Bombay Presidency, with 
Captain Malcolm, in the suppression of these gangs. On his way back, he 
visited the prisoners at Bhagul Kote, and he found that they all belong¬ 
ed to the Sanseea fraternity. Captain Malcolm made over to him the 

eleven prisoners named in the mar- •' 
gin, to be committed for trial in the 
Bombay districts, where they had 
been all engaged in Decoitees; and 
on confronting them with the Bha¬ 
gul Kote prisoners, he found that 
the latter all belonged to the gang 
of Bankeea, who had been denounced 
to Captain Taylor by Bhow, one of 
the four prisoners arrested by Captain 
Malcolm at Aleshwar, and who had 
separated from Ghuraseea’s gang 
after the Decoitee at Sholapoor, and 
before their capture in Sattara. The 
Bhagul Kote prisoners were made 
over to him by the Magistrate, as it 
was found that the Decoitee at that 
place had not, as was supposed, been 
committed by this gang, but by that of Kankeea, all of whom were still 
at large, except the four arrested by Captain Malcolm at Aleshwar. 
Minhar had, however, effected his escape from the Bhagul Kote jail; but 


Prisoners made over to Captain Ilervey, 
by Captain Malcolm. 

1 Ghurnseca Jemadar. 

2 Butisee. 

3 Kokatee, alias Siddoo. 

4 Aliin. 

0 Bhow. 

G Kumbha. 

7 Otnrow. 

8 Hurree. 

9 Ghoaeo. 

10 Mokance. 

11 JuUoojee. 

Bhagul Kote Prisoners. 

1 Bankeea. 1 

2 Gokuleea. V Brothers of Chukore. 

3 Mahadeo. j 

4 Nadir. 

5 Bhugoteea, his brother. 

6 Nazur Ali. 

7 Lakeca. 

8 Sorma. 

9 Muzboot. 

10 Brij Lai. 

11 Bulging. 

12 Minhar. 

13 Buneea, died of Cholera. 
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he was re-arrested by Captain Malcolm, on information furnished by 
Captain Hervey, in October 1847. 

• A very atrocious Decoitee had taken place at Gudduk, in the month 
of April 1847, and the local authorities could discover no trace whatever 
of the perpetrators. It now appeared clear to Captain Hervey, that this 
must have been committed by Kankeea’s gang, the only one of the three 
gangs now left in a condition to venture upon such an enterprise; and 
having obtained full authority to pursue this class of offenders, and been 
enjoined by the Government of Bombay to exert himself to the utmost 
in search of the perpetrators of this cruel outrage, and to place himself, 
for the purpose, in communication with the Political Agent in the 
Southern Marhatta country, he sent all his available means to the fron¬ 
tier, in the neighbourhood of Talikote, where he had discovered traces of 
the gang, and followed soon after to superintend the pursuit in person; 
and in September 1847, he succeeded in capturing the leader, Ivankeea, 
with three of his gang, and the party of Luinbarries whom they had 

associated, with his very small band in the 
Dccoitees at Gudduk and Bhagul Kote. 
Having been informed by the Assistant 
Magistrate of Kulludgec, that he had heard 
from his Cotwal that these men, calling them¬ 
selves “Guzeratee Dombaries,” had in the 
time of Mr. John Munro, in 1824, been in 
the habit of committing atrocious Decoitees 
in those parts of the Bombay Presidency, 
and that a large gang of them had been ar¬ 
rested by him, and committed for trial to the 
Sessions Court of Chittore, Captain Hervey 
sent to that Court for the proceedings, and found that the men arrested 
on that occasion, and named in the margin above, were all members of 
the Sanseca fraternity, and many of them nearly related to some of the 
confessing prisoners employed under him, Captain Malcolm, and the 
other officers of the department. Well-grounded hopes were now 
entertained, that a combined and well and long sustained effort on the 
part of the officers of the department, supported aud aided by Govern¬ 
ment and all its local authorities, might succeed in effectually putting 
down these associations of robbers by hereditary profession, in the south, 
as well as the north of India. 

The following letters, which passed on the subject, are here given for 
facility of reference. In the mean time, Captain Malcolm kept up the 
pursuit, and secured many other leaders and leading members of the 
gangs, the greater part of whom confessed and recorded narratives of 
their lives, with an account of the Decoitees in which they had been 


1 Kankeea, now Approver. 

2 Kishneea. 

3 Chouseua. 

4 Remddar. 

5 l.itlloo Naek Lumlmrrie. 

0 I'hotu Luclimun, ditto. 

7 Hum Luclimun, ditto. 

8 (ioru Tliukorcea, ditto. 

9 Kalla Tliukoreea, ditto. 


10 Dhunae, ditto. 

11 Kodra, ditto. 

12 Tcjeca, ditto. 

18 Tuliuoa, ditto. 

14 Klutac, ditto. 

15 Khowareea, ditto. 

16 Chokoea, ditto. 

17 Ramjco Sonar. 

18 Sew ae, ditto. 

19 Luclimun, ditto. 
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engaged, and the names of all those who had been associated with them 
in the perpetration; and as sufficient proof was found against each 
individual, his name was inserted in the general register, and authority 
issued for his capture. As each case of Decoitee was recorded, reference 
was made to the local authorities of the district, in which it was said to 
have taken place, to ascertain whether it had really taken place as 
described or not, and here we had an advantage not enjoyed by us in 
the suppression of the Thug associations. It was much easier to verify, 
by such a reference, a case of Decoitee, than a case of Thuggee—the one 
being committed with open violence, and well known to the whole 
neighbourhood, and generally reported and recorded at the time in the 
Magistrate’s office, while the other was committed by stealth, and every 
possible precaution taken by the perpetrators to conceal all traces of it 
from the people, as woll as from the local authorities. The victims were 
commonly travellers who lodged, cooked, and ate their food under the 
shade of trees by the road side, unperceived or unnoticed by the people 
of the neighbourhood, and whose homes and friends were many hundred 
miles distant from the scene of their murder ; and it was always difficult, 
and often impossible, to find those friends, or to bring them to the spot, 
to identify the bodies and the property when found. 


No. 1 of 1847. 

To Captain J. SLEEMAN, 

Assistant Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuggee. 

Sir, 

1 beg to forward, for transmission to the General Su¬ 
perintendent, in the accompanying packet, the following papers, contain¬ 
ing the information I have been able to elicit from the members of the 
gang of Decoits, whose arrest I reported to you, on the 5th December 
last, and who have lately been forwarded to me by the Resident at 
Sattara. 

No. 1. Containing the recognition of the several members of the 
gang. 

No. 2. List of Dccoit Jemadars, with their followers, of the Bhat 
or Kunjur caste, who have of late years carried on Decoitee in the 
Deccan, captured on information obtained from Captain Malcolm. 

No. 3. A tabular return of Decoitees perpetrated in the Deccan 
within the last eight years, &c., &c. 
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No. 4. An abstract of depositions regarding Decoitees, noted in 
the preceding number, as given by the prisoners and other Decoit 

approvers. 

• 

2. In the preparation of these papers, I have received the greatest 
aid from Captain Hervey, Assistant to the General Superintendent at 
Belgaum, who is now on a visit at Hyderabad, and who kindly volunteer¬ 
ed to assist me in examining the prisoners, and arranging the informa¬ 
tion to be obtained from them. 

3. From the papers now forwarded, the General Superintendent 
will perceive, that a considerable number of Decoits are at large in the 
Deccan, and that there is every reason to believe, that further enquiries 
will place us in possession of the names of many others, either hitherto 
concealed by the approvers, or attached to the gangs acting under the 
orders of Gotkeea, Sawan, Jungee, and others, whose beat has of late been 
generally at a distance from that of the approvers with me. From the 
information lately received from Captain Elwall, at Patna, I have reason 
to believe, that the approvers with that officer are acquainted with these 
gangs, and from the information which they can probably furnish, I am 
in hopes that complete and accurate lists may be prepared, not only of 
the Bhat Jemadars and Decoits, who have lately fled to the Deccan, to 
avoid the pursuit carried on on the north of the Nerbudda, but also of 
those who derive their origin from the same source, but have been 
located in this part of the country for many years past. 

4. The peculiar habits of these people, their personal appearance, 
and mode of life, render it easy, with the aid of the local authorities, to 
effect their apprehension, and with the depositions already before us, 
and the facility with which information regarding Decoitees can always 
be obtained, it will, I apprehend, be easy to convict them of the crimes 
with which they are charged. In regard to those that I may hereafter 
apprehend, who have been engaged in cases of Decoitee, which have 
formed the subject of trial in the department, or can be brought on tho 
file of cases about to be brought forward, my best course will, I presume, 
be to forward them to Jubbulpoor, in the usual manner; and in the 
disposal of the remainder, I shall be guided, by the evidence I can obtain, 
in recommending their being made over for trial either to the Courts in 
;he adjoining Company’s Districts, or to the Court at Hyderabad, as the 
locality, in which the crimes with which they have been charged were 
perpetrated, may indicate. 

I propose to lose no time in proceeding to the arrest of such of 
these Decoits as are at present located in the Nizam’s territories; 
but as numbers of them will probably escape into the Company’s 

i 4 
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territories, under the Bombay Government, where, the General Superin¬ 
tendent will perceive, that several of their Decoitces have been perpe¬ 
trated, I beg to suggest that the duty of arresting them, and preparing 
and bringing forward, for trial, the cases above alluded to, should be 
placed in the hands of Captain Hervey. I am not aware if the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the General Superintendent for the suppression of Decoitee at 
present extends to the Bombay territories; if it does not, and it is not 
competent to him on his own authority to delegate this task to this officer, 
the Bombay Government might be moved to authorise Captain Hervey, 
who is already vested with the powers of a Joint Magistrate, to 
undertake it. 

The success of our proceedings in the Deccan against these Decoits* 
depends, I conceive, in a great measure on my having the co-operations 
of a person in the Bombay territories, whose time can in a great measure, 
be exclusively devoted to this work ; and on these grounds alone, I have 
ventured to urge the proposition for the favorable consideration of the 
General Superintendent. 

t As the number of Decoitee approvers now with me, is too limited to 
admit of my detaching any parties, or supplying Captain Hervey, in the 
event of his being appointed to co-operate with me, I beg to solicit the 
sanction of the General Superintendent to my admitting a few of the 
most intelligent of the Dccoits, now with me, as approvers. I am aware 
that the General Superintendent is averse to increasing the number of ' 
our approvers, but under the explanation I have offered above, and the 
assurance that 1 shall admit only such as are absolutely necessary, 

1 trust that the permission I have solicited may meet with his approval. 

(Signed) D. A. MALCOLM, Captain , 

Extra Assist. Gcnl. Supt. 

Hyderabad, 

The 2nd January , 1847. 


No. 334 of 184G. 


To Captain D. A. MALCOLM, 

Extra Assistant Genl. Supt., Hyderabad. 


Sir, 


I have the honor, with reference to your letter of the 
5th August last, to inform you, that the party of Nujeebs, under Duffa- 
dar Narain Singh, have returned from Sattara in charge often prisoners, 



and eighteen women and eighteen children, with tattoos, &c. You will 
perceive from Mr. Gray’s letter, copy of which is forwarded, that the. 
articles you sent with them have not been recognised as part of the pro¬ 
perty stolen at Almulla. I have, however, requested Mr. Gray to take 
the depositions of any of the prisoners, who arc willing to give informa¬ 
tion of any gang robbery, that may have taken place to their knowledge, 
in this zillah, as some of the women have, I understand, stated that they 
were concerned in a desperate gang robbery, that was committed last year 
in the town of Sholapoor, when three persons were murdered, and two of 
the prisoners confess to the Almulla robbery. Copies of any depositions 
that may be taken shall be forwarded to you ; and when the attendance 
of the party is no longer requisite, a guard shall be added to their 
present strength, to enable them to reach Goolburgah in safety. I 
should be much obliged by your making arrangements for the relief of 
iny police sepoys at Goolburgah—their absence just at present is attend¬ 
ed with much inconvenience; as, besides other prisoners, I have, in my 
charge, a party of prisoners detained at Sholapoor by orders of Govern¬ 
ment, and 1 am in daily expectation of being obliged to furnish a strong 
party of police to escort them out of this zillah. 

I have, &c., 


Sholapoor, 

3rd November, 1840. 


(Signed) G. COLKS, 

Magistrate. 


No. 357. 

To Captain D. A. MALCOLM, 

Assistant Resident, Hyderabad. 


Sir, 

With reference to my letter of the 2nd instant, No. 
324, I have the honor to forward the copies of the depositions taken 
from the prisoners, brought into Sholapoor from Sattara, by a party of 
Nujeebs, under Narain Sing Duffadar. 

I think there is no doubt of their being part of the gang who com¬ 
mitted the robberies at Almulla and Sholapoor; but as they may deny 
what they have now stated, I beg to forward the deposition of Badjeet 
Khan, of Andoor, with the correspondence regarding an investigation 
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that took place some months after the Sholapoor robbery, relative to the 
release of a party of Bhats by the Patel of Mohung, who, Badjeet Khan 
states, were the identical persons engaged in the robbery, attended with 
murder, at Sholapoor. If confronted, he may perhaps be able to recog* „ 
nise some of them. 

I should have been inclined to detain the present prisoners, for 
immediate committal to the Sessions Judge; but as you have stated 
their apprehension is likely to lead to the seizure of others, I have 
thought it best not to interfere with Mr. Gray’s arrangement of sending 
them to you. I beg to forward copies of my letter to Captain Davidson, 
and of Mr. Gray’s to me. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) G. COLES, 

Magistrate. 

SHOLAroon Magistracy, 

26th November, 1846. 


No. 27 of 1846. 


To G. COLES, Esquire, 

Magistrate at Sholapoor. 


Sir, 


1 have the honor to acknowledge your letter, No. 33, 
dated the 2nd instant, with its accompaniment, and to inform you in 
reply, that I have taken the depositions of all the parties alluded to, eight 
of whom have unhesitatingly avowed their connexions with the gang 
robberies committed at Almulla and Sholapoor, on the 26th and 30th of 
June, last year; but without any similar result as regards the outrages at 
Byakoor on the 6 th of the following month. 

These depositions being all of rather a remarkable character, and 
sufficient in themselves, I should imagine, to ensure the conviction of the 
several deponents, 1 have thought it expedient to send the copies of them 
to you, instead of transmitting them direct to Captain Malcolm, as you 
may probably wish to make the eventual disposal of the prisoners a 
subject of special communication with that officer. 

The Duffadar, in charge of the prisoners, has been directed to pro¬ 
ceed with them to Hyderabad, vi& Goolburgah, reporting his arrival at 
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the latter place to the officer commanding, whose assistance, in relieving 
the additional escort furnished from Sholapoor, you will, I conclude, 
have requested in the mean time. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. GRAY, 

Assistant Magistrate. 

Shot, a noon Magistracy, 

The 12 th November, 1846. 


No. 13 of 1847. 


To the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 


Judicial Department. 


Sir, 


I have the honor to submit, for the consideration of 
the Hon’ble the Governor in Council of Bombay, copies of the letters 


1 Captain Malcolm to Captain Slceman, 5th 

December, 184<i, with enclosures. 

2 The same to the same, dated 2nd .January, 

1847. 

3 Captain Sleeinan to Captain Malcolm, 1st 

March, 1847. 

4 My letter to Captain Malcolm, dated 3rd 

April, 1847. 

6 Enclosures in Captain Malcolm's letter. 

] Ghruscca's confessions. 

2 List of IJecoit Jemadars, with their followers. 

3 List of Decoitees committed in the Deccan. 

4 Recognition of Decoits sent from Satturu to 

Hyderabad. 


noted in the margin, on the sub¬ 
ject of some Decoits by profession, 
who have been arrested and sent 
to Captain Malcolm, the 1st As¬ 
sistant to the Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad, by the Resident at Sattara. 

Captain Malcolm solicits that 
Captain Hervey be especially au¬ 


thorized to co-operate with him in the arrest, and committal for trial to com¬ 
petent tribunals, of the members and leaders of these gangs of profes¬ 


sional robbers, who are still at large; and His Honor in Council may 
perhaps think it likely to be of advantage to instruct the Magistrates ol 
bordering districts to afford their aid, as opportunities may offer. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) W. IT. SLL.EMAN, 

Genl. Supt. 


k 4 


Jiiansi, 

The 12 th April, 1847. 
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No. 1387 of 1847. 

To Lieut. Col. SLEEMAN, 

& c ‘i & c '> 

Bombay Castle, the 14 th May , 1847. 

Judicial Department. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor in Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 13, dated the 12th ultimo, 
with its enclosures, and to inform you, that agreeably to your request, 
Captain Ilervey, Assistant for the suppression of Thuggee in this Presi¬ 
dency, has been directed to co-operate with Captain Malcolm, Assistant 
Resident at Hyderabad, in the arrest and committal of the Decoits 
referred to. 

2- Iam also desired to inform you, that the several Magistrates in 
the Deccan and Khamleish, have been directed to alFord Captain Hervey 
their aid, as opportunities may offer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. ESCOMBE, 

Secy, to Government. 


To Captain C. IlERYEY, 

Assistant Genl. Superintendent. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Hon’blc the Governor in Council 
to transmit to you copy of a letter, No. 13, dated the 12th ultimo, from 
Colonel W. H. Sleeman, and of its enclosures; and to request that you 
will co-operate with Captain Malcolm, Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, 
and Extra Assistant General Superintendent for the suppression of 
Thuggee, in the arrest and committal of the Decoits referred to in this 
correspondence. 


2. I am at the same time desired to inform you, that the Magis¬ 
trates in the Deccan and Khandeish have been directed to afford your their 
aid, as opportunities may offer. 

I have, &c. 


W. ESCOMBE, 

Secy, to Government. 


(Signed) 
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Major General Fraser, in a letter dated the 21st September, 1847, 
expressed his readiness to undertake the duty of presiding over a Court, 
to be formed at Hyderabad, of respectable officers of His Highness the 
Jfizam’s Government, for the trial of all prisoners who may be commit¬ 
ted before it for trial on a charge of Decoitce, or of having belonged to a 
gang of professional Decoits, by Captain Malcolm, or any other assistant 
of the department, in the same manner as the former Resident, Colonel 
Stewart, had presided at a similar Court for trial of Thugs ; and Captain 
Malcolm was directed to prepare for committal before such Court, 
all those against whom sufficient judicial proof could be found. 

As the offenders of this class, whose evidence we required at the 
trial of their associates, were robbers and murderers by hereditary pro¬ 
fession, it was clearly unsafe to release them on society after trial, since 
they would all certainly return to their old trade ; and it became neces¬ 
sary to provide for their safe keeping by a sentence of perpetual im¬ 
prisonment, to be suspended over them, pending good behaviour, in 
whatever employment it might be found safe and suitable to provide for 
them. The Bombay Government was, therefore, moved by Captain 
Iicrvey, to permit the instructions of the Government of India, of 
August, 1837, with reference to Thug approvers, to bo made applicable 
to those of the Sanseea and other Decoits by hereditary profession, 
throughout that Presidency. In a letter, dated the 14 th of March 1848, 
from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Mr. Lumsden, it is 
stated, that the Suddcr Foujdaree Adawlut of that Presidency see no 
objections to making these instructions of the Government of India appli¬ 
cable to proceedings against Decoits by hereditary profession, as well 
as against Thugs. These instructions are as follows, and were made appli¬ 
cable in regard to Thugs throughout India; but they have been slightly 
modified, in regard to Decoits, as will be seen by a reference to Chapter 
the 9th. 


Instructions. 

You are hereby authorized to offer mercy, in the name of the 
Government, to any Thug from whom you may have reason to expect 
useful information, on condition, that he makes a full and ingenuous 
confession. 

The promise, which you are authorized to make, is not a promise 
of entire pardon. His Lordship in Council has before him such strong 
proofs, that offenders of this class are irreclaimable, that he cannot con- 
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sent to let any of them loose on society, however long the period of their 
confinement may have been, or however unexceptionable their demeanor 
during that confinement may have been, or the value of the information 
given by them. You arc, therefore, distinctly to understand, that you 
are in no case, without a special permission from Government, to hold 
out to any Thug any hope that he will be ever set at liberty. The mercy, 
which you are authorized to promise, extends only to exemption from 
capital punishment and transportation, and to such indulgences in con¬ 
finement, as may be compatible with the safe keeping of the prisoners; 
every promise of this sort you may give, the Government will hold itself 
bound to perform, even though it should appear, that in giving such a 
promise, you have not exercised a sound discretion. 

' The promise which you are authorized to make, may be made cither 
to persons who have been convicted, or to persons who have not been 
tried. In the former case, the punishment, will, on your report that the 
convict has made a confession which you consider as full and ingenuous, 
be commuted by Government, according to the engagements which you 
may have made. 

An Act has been framed, providing that no person shall be incompe¬ 
tent to be a witness in any case, by reason of a conviction for any offence. 
When this Act shall be passed, a convicted Thug will be competent to 
give evidence against his accomplices. 

In general, the promises which you make under the authority now 
conferred upon you, will be made for the purpose of obtaining informa¬ 
tion from Thugs, who have not yet been convicted. His Lordship in 
Council is of opinion, that every such case should be followed up by the 
regular trial, and conviction of the informers. Nothing short of a 
sentence pronounced by a Court of Justice, and recorded on the proceed¬ 
ings of that Court, can be sufficient ground for detaining any person in 
perpetual imprisonment. If a Thug approver, who has never been 
tried, were after ten or fifteen years of confinement, to demand his liber¬ 
ty, it might be exceedingly difficult to refuse his application. The evi¬ 
dence, on which he might have been convicted at the time of his seizure, 
may be no longer forthcoming. The public functionaries, who receive 
his confession may be dead, or may have left the country. It may be 
notorious, that he is lying in prison as a Thug ; but to detain in prison, 
for life, a man who has never been tried, and who demands a trial, 
merely on the ground that he is a notorious malefactor, is a course so ob¬ 
jectionable, so utterly irreconcileable with all the most important general 
principles of criminal jurisprudence, that nothing but absolute necessity 
would induce His Lordship in Council to resort to it. 
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His Lordship in Council, therefore, directs, • that in every case in 
whieh you may think fit to promise mercy, in the name of Government, 
to a Thug who has not been convicted, you will commit him for trial 
- before the Sessions Judge, on the charge of having been guilty of the 
offence made punishable by Act XXX. of 1836 ; you will explain 
to him, that if he pleads guilty to that minor offence, he will not be put 
on his trial for any capital crime, which he may have committed as 
a Thug. 

His conviction will, under such circumstances, be a matter of course. 
It will give scarcely any trouble to the Court by which he may be tried. 
It will, when the proposed Act before adverted to, shall be passed, leave 
him a competent witness, and he will be detained for life in confinement, 
under an authority which can never be questioned, and in a strictly 
regular manner. 


(True copy) 

(Signed) W. II. MACNAGHTEN, 

Secy, to the Govt . of India. 


4 


A brief sketch of the, origin , family connection , intermarriage, mode of 
worship, division, and sub-division of tribes, caste, Sfr,. ifc., amongst 
the Khunjur or Sanseea tribe of Decoits, as gleaned, from the, nar¬ 
ratives of Jemadars, Chukore and Bisram, two celebrated predatory 
leaders of that family. 

This they are unable to trace back to any very remote period, and 
the only information they can give on the subject, is 

Origin and families. f . ... J ° 

derived from their fathers and grand-fathers, who state, 

that their ancestors were two uterine brothers, by name Sains Mull and 
Mullanoor, who were inhabitants of the province of Marwar—the former 
was very illiterate, whilst the latter had so far the advantage of an 
education, as to be able to read and write. Sains Mull went to Bhugwan, 
(the Supreme Being) and obtained from him an order for the annual 
payment of a rupee and a quarter from every village in the world : he 
returned with this paper to his home, and showed it to his brother, Mul¬ 
lanoor, who, after reading it, was so enraged and envious at his good 
fortune, that he put it into his mouth and swallowed it. This occasioned 
a great feud between them, which ended in both repairing to Bhugwan, 
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who told them, that he could not renew the order, which had been thus 
made away with, but said to the elder brother, “ hath men teekra> des 
mookla,” that is to say, take to the life of a mendicant—the world is 
before you: and to the younger, he made the following observation, m 
“jub tulk ghurrah men anfvj, tub tulk doom ka raj, myheen to doom 
“ ka ghur men boom,” which means, that he and his descendants were 
to gain their livelihood by dancing and singing. From Sains Mull, the 
Sanseeas are descended, whilst the “ Dooms” owe their origin to his 
brother, Mullanoor. Sains Mull had one son of his own, named Nirbhan, 
and he also adopted the son of a barber, who was called Baidhoo. The 
sons and descendants of Nirbhan were styled “ Gliote 
Dl 8ion°of tribe's, 1 &c. Mttlhas,” and those of the barber’s son “Ghote Kalk* 
hurs.” The former had twelve sons, viz.: Syhan, Pallia, 
Supareea, Bhoora, Ivooncha, Munoohur, Khoonteea, Deeda, Khankcea, 
Poorun, Choocha, and Jugghut—from these the twelve “Khoorees” of 
“ Malhas” took their names. The latter had eight sons, viz. : Bhooga, 
Ganghoo, Dayala, Dyha, Sahoo, Baichoo, Mooma, and Putheca—from 
these sons the eight “ Khoorees” of “Kalkhurs” took their names. 


Residence end Emi- 
grution from the 
Province of Alu- 


noor. 


Their first place of residence was in Marwar, where they have 
“ Chutries” in the following villages—Paisagoon, Bhec 
Thanoola, Jaee Moree, Angocha, Iluraira, Sikranec, and 
Koorh. They never asked alms from any one except 
“ Bhats,” but eat what they got in their houses. 
About two hundred years ago, a quarrel occurred between two of their 
ancestors, in which one of them killed his brother-in-law. The murder¬ 
ed man’s wife complained to the Chief, who sent out a party to appre¬ 
hend them, which made them leave that Province, and emigrate in 
different directions, some to the Dekhan, and others to Malwa, Guzcrat, 
and Himloostan, where they settled down. They occasionally earned 
something by dancing and singing; and whenever a force was in move¬ 
ment, attached themselves to it, and shared in whatever was going on in 
the shape of plunder and robbery, and when very hard pressed, they 
sometimes turned their hands to labour; but this was of very rare 
occurrence. 


They marry their sons and daughters amongst those of their own 
tribe and calling ; and never allow of intermarriage with 
any other tribe. If joined by any one of another caste, 
he is looked upon as a slave; (Ghoolam) and though 
in the habit of eating and drinking with them, and associated in all 


Marriage nnd inter¬ 
marriage. 


other customs and observances, they never allow the connection to 
extend so far as to give him any female of their tribe in marriage. 
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Before setting out on a Dccoitec expedition, from half a bottle to two 
. bottleB of liquor (according to their means) arc poured 

M phig ° f worsll,p on the ground, as a libation to their ancestors; and, 
after returning from the perpetration of every Decoitee, 
Pooja is performed to Bhugwan, and offerings of sweetmeats, sugar, 
cakes, &c., made according to the success which has attended the under¬ 
taking, and the amount of booty that may have been obtained. Wherever 
there is any Saint (Peer) near the place selected for attack, they invari¬ 
ably propitiate and bespeak his good offices, by an offering of sugar or 
sweetmeats, from one rupee and a quarter up to ten rupees. Davey is 
also worshipped after each affair, and cakes, &c., placed at her shrine, to 
the extent of their means, and the success they may have met with. 
Khundee ltow is also invoked, and an offering of gold promised, if the 
chains, locks, &c., yield quickly to the hatchets—the parties using which 
always pray for his aid before using their weapons—their offerings vary 
from one and one quarter “ mashes” to the same quantity of “ tolalis” in 
gold, which are afterwards distributed in charity to the poor and needy. 

These are precisely the same as are observed by all other Hindoos. 

The body is wrapped in new cloth, and afterwards 
1 wid r 1 itel rem0n C8 burned on a pile of wood. They have no fixed time of 
mourning, nor observing the usual “ Kirya Kurrum”— 
(funeral obsequies) all depending on their means and avocations. 

(Signed) A. HARRIS, 

Asst. Genl. Supt. in Mulwa. 

Indore, 

Asst. Genl. Soft’s. Office, 

The 7th April , 1846. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


There is a class of Mussulman Decoits in central and southern India, 

1 who call themselves Turks. They are not a numerous class, and they 
confine themselves chiefly, I believe, to stealing cattle. A small colony, 
of this class was, up to the year 1830, located near Sohagpoor, in the 
Hoshungabad district, in the valley of the Nerbudda. During the cold 
and hot seasons, when a vast quantity of agricultural produce in cotton 
and grain was passing on bullocks, from this valley to the north, 
towards Bundelcund and Gwalior, and to the east towards Mirzapoor, 
the able bodied men of this colony, with some of their stoutest women, 
used to pass up along the border of the Yindcya range, through the dis¬ 
tricts of Bhopaul, Saugor, Dumoh, Nursingpoor, and Jubbulpoor, collect 
as they swept along all the Brinjara bullocks they could gather, and take 
them over the hills and jungles about the source of the Nerbudda river, 
into the valleys of the Ganges, Soan, and Mahanuddee rivers, and there dis¬ 
pose of them, and return with the money to their families, before the rains' 
set in. As soon as they had found a purty of Brinjaras, well situated 
for their purpose, and determined upon the attack, they sent on their 
women, and the least able and active of the men, to some place in the 
jungle, forty or fifty miles in advance, towards their ultimate destination. 
Giving them time to reach this distance without fatigue, they made the 
attack in the dusk of the evening, so that they might have, as much as pos¬ 
sible, of the night before them, killed or wounded with spears, stones, and 
bludgeons, as many as they could of those who offered resistance, and took 
off the bullocks, leaving the goods they carried, or were to carry, on the 
ground. 

Being expert drivers, they moved on with the bullocks very fast to 
the place to which they had sent on their women, and thence all moved 
on together to some deep jungle, into which they were not likely to be 
traced. There they left the cattle under the charge of a few of the 
party, who pretended to be graziers, and repeated their attacks till they 
had gathered as many as they thought it safe to take for the season, 
when they proceeded to dispose of them, as above stated, into the valleys 
of the Ganges and Mahanuddee. This colony had carried on this trade, 
from the time when we took possession of that part of the country in 
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1817 till 1830, without ever having had one of their members killed, 
wouftded, or taken. I had then charge of the Jubbulpoor district; and 
lyiving reason to suppose that this was the plan of proceeding, which 
had enabled them so long to escape the utmost vigilance of many able 
officers in charge of districts, from which they had annually taken 
off large droves of bullocks, I requested the chief landholders of the wild 
and jungly tracts, to the east of Jubbulpoor, to do all in their power 
to aid me in intercepting them. The best of all these landholders was 
Durecan Singh, whose estate of Sehpoora was not far from the source of 
the Nerbudda. In the hot season of 1830, he succeeded in intercepting 
a large party of these Turks, passing through the jungles of his estate 
towards the valley of the Ganges, with four or five hundred of these 
bullocks, collected in five or six attacks, such as I have described, every 
one of which had been attended with murder. 

They pretended to have received the bullocks from others for the 
purpose of grazing them over these vast unpeopled pasture lands, to 
which thousands are sent during the hot season from the low lands, north, 
east, west, and south, to graze, as these’ lands are from two to four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and abound in fine grass, from 
the showers which fall almost every day from clouds brought up from 
the valley of the Nerbudda by the prevailing westerly winds, and 
wafted into the valley of the Ganges to the east below. The proprietors 
of the bullocks, in despair of ever finding any traces of them, had gone to 
their distant homes; and I was for some time in despair of finding judi¬ 
cial proof for their conviction. At last 1 found that there were two 
Hindoos among the party who did not belong to the gang, but had been 
associated with them for a few months for want of other employment. 
These two men I separated from the rest, and treated with great kind¬ 
ness. After talking with them every day for some time, they consented 
to tell me all they knew of their employers, the Turks. One of them, 
however, while recording his narrative, was taken violently and danger¬ 
ously ill with a bowel complaint; and he told me that he could never 
recover, as the evil spirit of the Turks had got hold of him, and would 
worry him to death, for what he had told me of their secrets, as they 
were all powerful sorcerers, as well as Deceits. The other became alarm¬ 
ed, and had the first died, he would have told me nothing more. I had 
them taken the greatest possible care of; and by the kindness and able 
medical treatment of the Civil Surgeon, Doctor Spilsbury, the man was 
restored to health, and relieved from all his terrors. Deference was 
made to the local authorities of the districts in which the Decoitees had 
taken place, and the proprietors of the bullocks lost were invited from 
their homes and sent to me. They recognised their bullocks, and some 
other articles of property that had been taken off with them; and got 
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them all back. The gang was convicted, and sentenced to limited periods 
of imprisonment. Their families all came and established themsblves 
in a colony on the side of a hill near the jail, earning their subsistence 
by cutting and selling wood and grass for the people of the town ; and 
when the periods of their sentence expired, the Decoits joined them, and 
all went off to the Bhopaul, Gwalior, and Nagpoor territories, whence they 
have ever since been carrying on the same trade, only taking the bullocks 
for sale to the south and west into the Nagpoor, Bhopaul, and Gwalior 
States, instead of the valleys of the Ganges and Malianuddee. 

In the eighteen years that havo since elapsed, I am not aware of 
more than one instance, in which any members of this class have been 
seized and prosecuted to conviction, though they have committed many 
Decoitees of the same kind in our own districts, and those of the neigh¬ 
bouring Native Chiefs. Captain Hamilton, who has the civil charge 
of the Saugor district, by the activity and sagacity of a very able Police 
officer, in March 1848, secured four members of a gang of this class 
as they were retreating into Bhopaul with a drove of bullocks taken in a 
Decpitee in his district; and not aware that they belonged to a class of 
Decoits by hereditary profession, he committed them for trial to the 
Sessions Court on the specific charge, instead of making them over to the 
Dccoitee suppression department, to be committed on the general charge, 
under Act XXIV. of 1843. They have been all sentenced to nine years’ 
imprisonment each. Under such a sentence there is little chance of their 
being made instrumental in the capture and conviction of any of their 
associates, and their arrest can produce little substantial benefit. Their 
gangs will not feel their temporary absence, or depredate the less, though 
they will take greater precautions to guard against similar accidents in 
future ; and when the period of their sentence expires, they will return 
to their associates and trade. 

The want of roads for wheeled carriages from the rich valley of the 
Nerbudda to the south, west, and north, renders it necessary to carry the 
land produce, which there so much abounds, upon bullock’s backs. The 
owners of these carrying bullocks are commonly Brinjaras, who prefer 
bye-paths through jungles to the high roads along cultivated plains, as 
grass, water, and wood are more abundant along such paths ; and when 
they cannot avoid going along the high roads over cultivated plains, they 
commonly encamp, as far as they can from villages .and towns, upon the 
banks of the rivers and rivulets for the same reason, the greater facility 
of procuring the grass, wood, and water they require. They generally 
move in great bodies, but the number of men, compared with that of the 
bullocks, is very small; and though brave, they are easily surprised and 
overpowered by the Decoit gangs, who are well armed, and provide them- 
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selves with stones instead of fire arms, which would give the alarm to 
the 'surrounding country. These large stones are formidable things, 
expertly thrown by strong men from the darkness around, upon a small 
party concentrated as the Brinjaras always are, within a small square 
formed of their bags of cotton, grain, and other produce. Had the 
establishment for the suppression of Decoitee been organised, as at 
present, in 1830, when the gang was arrested, as above stated, in the 
Jubbulpoor district, the whole of these associations of Deceits by heredi¬ 
tary profession would, probably, have been ere this put down ; but it is 
now formidable; and its suppression must bo a work of time and diffi¬ 
culty under the most favorable circumstances, and with the best possible 
disposition, on the part of our European Political officers at Native 
Courts, to urge those Courts to effectual co-operation. That disposition 
generally prevails, as has been sufficiently shown in this report, but it 
does not always prevail; and where it does not, nothing can be done. 
If the Native Chief, or his influential officers and landholders, have the 
slightest reason to believe, from the lukewarmness of any such political 
functionary, that the Supreme Government is indifferent as to the 
success or otherwise of the measures adopted for the suppression of such 
associations of robbers and murderers, they will find a hundred ways to 
thwart and render fruitless the best efforts of the best officers of the 
department, and secure impunity to the most atrocious offenders. Such 
impunity, secured in one state, must prevent the greatest possible success 
in all others from resulting in any permanent good. 

The Berccas, who are, like the Domes, supposed to be descended 
from Mullanoor, the brother of Sains Mull, the great progenitor of the 
Sanseea family of Decoits, infest almost all parts of central and southern 
India, I believe. In central India, they are known by the name Berceas 
alone, I believe ; but in southern India, they are called Kolhatees. They 
are thieves and robbers by hereditary profession, and every where lead 
a vagrant life like that of the Sanseeas, with whom they often unite in 
Decoitees. More commonly, however, they rob alone after their own 
fashion, sometimes with open violence, but more often with stealth. 
None of them have as yet recorded narratives of their lives, or given us 
any account of their economy or system of depredations; and all that 
we know of them is gathered from incidental accounts, given of them by 
the Sanseeas and Bagrees. 

In southern India, the Bagrees, alias Bowrees, are commonly known , 
by the name of Takuugurs; and I conclude that they there speak the 
Guzeratee language, iu the same manner as the rest of the fraternity do 
in all other parts of India, where they are located. Some of them 
in southern India are said to take occasionally, if not permanently, 
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to honest labour or service; but as yet we know little of what they are, 
or what they do there. 

Among those colonies of the great family of Bowrees, in central 
India, who are not considered generally to effect their robberies with 
open violence, some rob in a manner so nearly bordering upon it, that a 
very slight change of circumstance or position converts them into 
Decoits. Such are the Bowrees of Rajpootana, and some of the Bagrees 
of Malwa, described by Mr. Wilkinson, in the proceedings from Bhopaul 
given below. The Court of Bhopaul, on the 16th of May 1839, reports 
as follows to the Political Agent, Mr. L. Wilkinson. 

« 

Thakoor Esuree Singh, the Jageerdar of Ramgur, sent in a robber 
with his head cut off, and stated as follows—-" My house having been 
“ robbed in the night of all the valuables I had, I sent in the morning, 
“ parties in all directions in pursuit. Exhausted by the heat of the day, 
“ and very thirsty, I and the small party of four or five that I had with 
“ me, went to drink at a small spring in a deep glen in the jungle. 
“ Tljree armed men came up, and asked who I was—I said, we are 
“ travellers. At this time one of my followers recognised, upon one of 
“ the throe, a shield and sword of the stolen property, and requested 
“ permission to seize him. I saw and recognised these things myself; 
“ but when I attempted to seize the robbers, they made off, calling out 
“ for help. We followed, but soon saw six or seven other robbers coming, 
* ‘ well armed, to the aid of the three. As they approached, they fired 
“ a volley upon us, and one of my party received a shot and fell dead. 
“ My people rushed in upon them with their spears, thrust one through 
“ the body, and he fell. They stood over the body in dread, lest he 
“ should be taken, and lead to the discovery of the whole—and finding 
“ him unable to run, they cut off his head, though still living; but my 
" people pressed them so hard, that they were unable to carry it—but 
“ they put fire upon the face and so defaced it, that it could not possibly 
“ be recognised. They made good their retreat to the jungles in the 
“ hills; and I collected my followers to search for them, but in vain.” 

The head, though so much defaced, was shown to some Bagrees con¬ 
fined in the jail; and they were promised a handsome reward, if they 
would find out to whom it belonged. After washing and looking at the 
face, they promised to let the Nawab know in a week. At the end 
of the week, they said they had discovered, and requested to huve 
a party to secure the offenders; saying, that the robbers were Bagrees, 
and most of them related to Khoshal Jemadar, with whom they resided. 
They, at the same time, Btated that Bagrees were all brave men, and 
would most likely resist. As we thought it a duty incumbent upon 
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Government to seize such men, a party of twenty-five soldiers were sent 
off with an order to the Amil of Auchawur. The Amil joined the party 
with a strong force; and going to the spot before daylight, seized the 
robbers while yet asleep. Two of them, who had got ready and attempt¬ 
ed to defend themselves, were wounded. All were brought in, with such 
articles of the stolen property as were found. 

Ileera and Kaleea, two of the Bagrees, confessed and stated—“ We 
“ were ten Bagrees, engaged in the robbery of the Jageerdar. When 
“ attacked by him in the glen, we used our guns, and one of his men was 
“ killed—one of ours, named Roora, was wounded with a spear, he was, 
“ however, living, when Omureea, the grandson of Khoshal, and brother 
44 of Heera, deponent, cut off his head ; but he could not manage to carry 
“ it off, and Seeama, put some dry straw upon his face and set fire to it 
“ with his powder flask. We then made off.” 

There is no doubt, that Khoshal is the leader of all the Bagree 
gangs of that neighbourhood, though he has long managed to conceal the 
circumstance. He has not fulfilled the promise, on which he received his 
pardon from the Political Agent. There is no relying upon tjiese 
people—they carry on a little tillage for the sake of appearances; but 
their trade is robbery—no reliance can ever be placed on their promise— 
other, cases will no doubt, after further investigation, be proved against 
this Jemadar, Khoshal—his relations are yet too much afraid of him to 
'tell all they know. Only a few days before the arrest of this gang, they 
had committed a Decoitee on a merchant’s house at Jhapur, in Ashta, 
five coss from their village, and several persons were wounded. If this 
man did his duty, none of these robberies would occur in his neighbour¬ 
hood ; and it is reasonable to conclude that he connives at them. 
Major Henley wished to relieve the people of this part of the country, 
from the evil of their presence ; and he had hundreds of them expelled ; 
but they are coming back and settling again. It would be very 
desirable to turn them all out again ; but we shall act according to the 
wishes of the representative of the Governor General, to whom a copy of 
the depositions is to be sent. 


Deposition of Khoshal Jemadar, Bagree, taken before the Court of 

Bhopaul. 

“ About two years ago, the Governor General’s Agent granted me a 
pardon for all past offences, for giving him useful information regarding 
the Decoits of Auchawur, and promised me a provision from Government, 
if I traced and arrested all the others in the neighbourhood. I agreed to 
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do all this, and pledged myself never again to rob, or cause others to 
rob, or to screen or harbour robbers. I have not acted up to my pledge, 
let me be punished. I have caused the arrest of a few, and will do my 
best to cause that of others. 

Question. You have caused the arrest of a few in Scindheoa’s terri¬ 
tories ; but you have, in the mean time, been screening all your relations 
and friends, about your residence at Ashta, in the Bhopaul territories— 
how is this ? 

Answer. I was not aware that my friends and relations had been 
guilty of robberies, or I should have seized and taken them to the sahib. 
When the troopers came and seized us all, I discovered that they haij 
been guilty of these crimes. It is true, that about four or five months 
ago, Bhccka, my brother-in-law, Oukar, my nephew, Jussoo, Motee, and 
six or eight other Degrees, went to Amurpoor, in Ashta, and robbed 
the house of a merchant, and returned in small parties of two and two 
with the booty—they remained in these small parties that they might 
not be discovered. Oukaree and others, came and concealed themselves 
in iny village at Ramdasee; but the merchant’s spies traced them, and 
reported to him that they were concealed by me. They became 
alarmed, and then Bhceka, the leader of the gang, got frightened and 
told me of the affair. I then got the whole of them, and after a serious 
admonition, I turned them all out of the village, with their stolon 
property. Bheeka gave the property to Teekundass Byragee—this was * 
six weeks or two months ago. I had nothing to do with the robbery 
or the division of the spoil. I was wrong in not reporting the whole 
affair to the Political Agent, and deserve punishment. 

On being admonished, the deponent acknowledges that other rob¬ 
beries took place, in spite of all his good advice to his relations and 
friends : all were against his will, and discovered after they had been 
effected. 

Question. Do not you recollect that Major Henley collected toge¬ 
ther all the people of your class in the country, amounting to many 
hundreds; and, as incorrigible robbers, turned you all out of the coun¬ 
try into Marwar, with a large body of horse and foot? 

Ansieer. Yes, I remember very well, how they turned them all 
out; and how they all came back, I know not. 

Question. How did you escape ? 

Answer. I made a solemn declaration, that I had never been en¬ 
gaged in any thing but tillage; and promised never to engage in any 
thing else. 
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Question. You were afterwards pardoned again by Mr. Wilkinson, 
under a similar solemn promise; how have you broken it, and what re¬ 
liance can be placed in your word ? 

Answer. I never rob, but ray relations are always robbing, and 
getting me into scrapes. I will now give the security of landholders for 
myself and all my relations, in whom I have confidence, if permitted to 
remain.” 


•Deposition of Sewa and Seed,a, Bagrees, confined hi/ the Natmh of Bho- 
paul, taken before Mr. Wilkinson , 28^/t June, 1839. 

“ We are of the Bagree clan, and in our clan, there are nine castes. 
We are called between Ajmerc and Joudpoor, (where we act as Chowkee- 
dars) Bowrces; at Neemuch, Morgeea; in Mewar, also Bowreeas; in 
Malwa, Bagrees. We have never been towards Delhi and Agra, and 
know not what our clan is there called. Our nine castes are (1) Solun- 
kee, (2) Chowhan, (3) l’owar, (4) Charun, (5) Dhandhul, (6) Pha- 
dhara, (7) Kolee, (8) Dhumurhura, (9) Dabee. We all eat, drink, and 
intermarry with each other. There was a famine in Marwar, and we left 
it in consequence, and came to Malwa. We have no people in our elan 
'.called Budhuks ; but we have Bodharas.” The lists of Budhuks sent by 
Major Sleeman from Moradabad are now read to them, and they are 
asked whether they know the people named. 

“ We know not the persons you have named to us, but the castes you 
have mentioned, as written opposite to them, correspond to the castes in 
which our clan is divided, as mentioned above ; and they may perhaps 
be all called Budhuks in llindoostan. 

“We are seven here— 


Sewa,. 


Seeda, ... 


Oonkar,.. 


lioopa, . 


Jubba, . 


Dewa,. 



“ We all worship the Kulka Devee, and are followers of hers. Her 
temple is at Kujurla, and we there sacrifice buffaloes to her. All classes 
of Hindoos go to make offerings to her. We have been thieves for many 









generations, [here they enumerated many cases of thieving expeditions, 
under different leaders]—Jutarun and Neemuch are places three.coss 
distant from each other ; they are thirty coss east from Joudpoor, and 
thirty north of Palee, and there are a few families of our clan in every 
village about those places. There were Gopaul, the son of Asa, Jema¬ 
dar, and Mihrban, the son of Nursing, Jemadar.” 

The colonies of Bowrees, who are located in the Meerut, Mozuffer- 
nuggur, Scharanpoor, and other districts of the upper Dooab and Delhi 
territories, under the patronymic name of Bowrees, are the same in origin, 
caste, and language, as those already described, who practice Decoiteo 
under the name of Budhuks, Bagrees, Bagorras, Seear Khowas, &c.^ 
&c. They follow the camps of Governors General, Cominanders-in-Chief, 
and other great personages, European and Native, with whose contem¬ 
plated movements they manage to keep themselves acquainted by means 
of their emissaries. But they prefer the camps of Native Chiefs, to those 
of high European functionaries, because Native Chiefs have much more 
of readily convertible property with them, in shawls, gold and silver 
ornaments, and jewels, without which they hardly ever travel; while Eu¬ 
ropeans seldom take with them, on their journeys, any thing valuable that 
they can conveniently dispense with. A detachment from one or other 
of these colonies, will be found with almost every force that takes the field 
in Upper India. They assume all manner of disguises; and are perhaps 
the most expert robbers of camps, and cutters into tents, to be found in 
the world. They are well known to all the natives, and to many of the 
European police authorities of their districts, as inveterate and irreclaim¬ 
able robbers by profession, who go out on distant expeditions, and 
bring home every year great wealth, which they share liberally with the 
landholders, on whose estates they are located, and the native police 
officers of the neighbourhood. 

If they find any Magistrate disposed to bring the high pressure sys¬ 
tem to bear upon them, by demanding exorbitant security for their future 
good behaviour, they accept one or other of the numerous invitations 
which they generally have, from the police and landed interests of neigh¬ 
bouring districts, and w'alk over the boundary of his jurisdiction into that 
of another. If they happen to have no pre-engagements, they go off in a 
body in search of other resting places ; and unhappily they will not long 
search for them in vain ; for it is a melancholy fact, confirmed by history, 
and the experience of every man, who has been long in India, that the 
holders of the land have seldom considered their interests, and those of the 
Government, the same. On the contrary, they commonly consider them 
as very much opposed to each other; and seldom feel any moral obliga¬ 
tion to aid the Government for the time being, in the arrest and convic- 
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tion of offenders, and the discharge of its other duties towards the com¬ 
munity. The profit they get from the booty of thieves and robbers of all 
kinds, located upon their estates, is commonly considered to be of much 
more importance to them, than that which they could expect from the 
greater security to life and property, which might result from their punish¬ 
ment and suppression. The profit and advantage of the one, they would 
have to share with millions, and their portion would be but very small ; 
while the profit and advantage of the other, they share with but few, and 
their portion is large. In Native States, they often turn out en masse, 
and prevent the arrest of robbers and murderers of all classes. In our dis¬ 
tricts they dare not do this, but they go into our Courts of Justice, and 
perjure themselves to secure their release, and tender their security for 
‘their future good behaviour. The Bowrees of this class do not come 
properly under my cognizance, because their robberies are not perpe¬ 
trated with open violence, and the Magistrates of districts do not like 
to have any thing to do with them, because they have little chance 
of ever getting them ultimately convicted of specific offences; and tho 
proportion, which acquittals bear to convictions, in their periodical re¬ 
turns, is commonly considered, by their superiors, as the best criterion 
from which to judge of a Magistrate’s efficiency. «■ 

In April 1837, a party of nine Bowrees, from one of tho estates near 
the small fort of Sahseram, held in the district of Mozuffernugur 
by the family of Nirput Sing, who bad made a large fortune by the 
share he got from this class of offenders, proceeded towards Lahore. 
Five remained at Puteeala on the road, and four crossed the Sutledge, 
and robbed the tent of one of the officers of the Maharajah llunjcct Sing, 
of a box of jewels, valued at twenty three thousand rupees. They were 
pursued, and two of them taken: tho other two escaped, and carried 
home the box. After a sound drubbing, the two captured men con¬ 
fessed, and offered to guide the pursuers to the pluce where the jewels 
would be found. They first took the pursuing party to Puteeala, and 
pointed out their five associates, who were secured. The two men had 
taken the box by a less frequented road, and could not be found. The 
party, which consisted of two officers and twelve troopers, now entered 
the British territory, crossed the Jumna, and reached Karana, fifteen 
miles from Sahseram, where they found the Thanadar, or head Native 
0 Police officer, of Kundala, within whoso jurisdiction the robbers resided. 
He had come to this place in search of an outlaw, Nunda. One of 
the prisoners told the Thanadar, that ho had no doubt, that his two com¬ 
panions had taken the box home to their bivouac, near the fort of 
Sahseram, and the Thanadar promised to go with the party, as soon as 
he had dined, and have a diligent search made for it. It took, however, 
a long time for him to prepare and eat his dinner; and,in the mean 
time, he is supposed to have sent on some one to give Nirput Sing’s 
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friends intimation of their approach. On reaching the place, they found 
the bivouac deserted ; and the landholders all declared that they had 
been so for a long time. 

The party remained at Sahseram, waiting for further instructions 
from home, and searching for the thieves and property, from the 17th 
April to the 9t.h of May; when the Magistrate of the district, exaspe¬ 
rated against them by the reports of the Thanadar, ordered them all to 
be seized, and sent prisoners to him as disturbers of the public peace. 
They had seen too clearly how the matter stood between the police, the 
landholders, and the Bowrees, and being plain spoken soldiers, they took 
no pains to conceal their impressions from the Thanadar, who reported 
to the Magistrate that they were a disorderly set of men, who talked of’ 
invading his district with an army of Seiks, and certainly not leaving 
the place till after the rains, unless they got the box. On the 15th 
of May, Captain Wade, the Political Agent, with the Seiks at Loodheeana, 
moved by the Maharajah’s Durbar, addressed a letter to the Magistrate 
at Kurnaul, supposing that the little fort of Sahseram was situated 
within his jurisdiction. lie sent the letter to the Magistrate of Mozuf- 
fernugur, who did not think himself bound to act in the matter, without 
a letter direct to himself from the Political Agent. The Thanadar had 
made these unfortunate Seiks appear to be such turbulent and dangerous 
characters, that the Magistrate kept them under strict surveillance at a 
distance, and never condescended to hold any personal communion with 
them. They were never, on any occasion, permitted to speak to him; 
but Gecsa Singh, the senior officer of the party, was at last permitted to 
see the Magistrate, who read his petition, praying a reply for his master, 
or for the Political Agent. Nothing, however, was done ; and in despair 
Geesa Singh and his party left Mozuffernugur early in June, and return¬ 
ed to Loodheeana, leaving the police, landholders, and Bowrees, to divide 
their master’s jewels between them. When I first got a narrative of this 
affair from one of the Bowrees themselves, I sent for the proceedings 
from the Magistrate’s Court, and found it to be substantially correct. 
The sad symptoms of that aberration of mind, which afterwards carried 
this young Magistrate to the grave, were, I believe, first manifested 
in these proceedings—he had really been led by the Thanadar to believe 
that these Seiks were turbulent characters, who had been sent on, for no 
other purpose than to create a quarrel between the two States, and that 
the story of the box had been invented merely to serve their purpose. 

In May 1839, Captain Mills, one of my Assistants, who had charge 
of our operations in the districts of the Upper Dooab and Delhi 
territory, arrested Dhokul Singh, a leader of one of these gangs of Bowree 
pick-pockets, who gave the following account of their economy and 
system of proceeding. He was sent to me, and remained with me some 
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time. All that he stated before Captain Mills, he confirmed before me, 
and .gave me other narratives of expeditions, equally amusing and 
instructive. He was sent back by me to Captain Mills, made over to 
the Magistrate of one of the districts, and ultimately released, to return 
to his trade, as no judicial proof could be found of any specific offence 
against him, or his associates. It was ascertained that the robberies des¬ 
cribed had really taken place in the camp of the Nagpoor Rajah ; but the 
parties robbed were exceedingly averse to enter into particulars, lest 
they might be summoned to give evidence against the confessing prisoner 
and his associates, in one of our distant Courts. 


To Major W. H. SLEEMAN, 

Commissioner, Moradabad. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward you the confession of a man 
of the Bowree caste, relative to certain men of this district, who are 
in the habit of proceeding on expeditions to all parts of the country, and 
returning with considerable booty. * 

2. These men have, for some time past, established themselves in 
the Meerut, Saharunpoor, and Mozuffernugur districts; but owing to 
4their seldom or never committing any depredation in the districts they 
reside in, it would be almost impossible to obtain legal proof to warrant 
their apprehension. They might certainly be taken up as being men of 
bad characters, without any ostensible means of gaining a livelihood, and 
security taken from them if convicted ; but I should doubt the possibi¬ 
lity of collecting sufficient evidence to do so, in our ordinary tribunals, 
owing to their being protected by the Zumcendars of the villages, who 
require them to confine their operations to other districts. 

3. From the enquiries I have instituted into the character of these 
men, I am not disposed to think they commit Decoitee, though they may 
possibly do so, when deprived of the means of obtaining their booty by 
other means. 

4. Should you wish the deponent to be sent to you, after perusing 
the accompanying confession, I shall lose no time in Complying with 
your wishes. 


Mrkrut, 

6 tli July , 1839. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) C. E. MILLS, Lieut ., 

Assistant General Superintendent. 
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Deposition of Dhokul Singh , 7th Mop, 1839. 

“ I have no fixed residence—we live where we find it most’ safe 
“and agreeable. The Bowrec caste was originally Rajpoot, and our 
“ ancestors came from Marwar. We have seven gotes or clans—(1) Powar, 
“(2) Solunkee, (3) Dubas, alias Dabec, (4) Chowhan, (5) Tunwur, (G) 
“ Dhundhura, alias Dhandhul or Colee, (7) Gordhce. We have also the 
“ Charun clan, making eight. Two or three centuries ago, when the Em- 
“ peror of Delhi attacked the fortress of Chitore, and besieged it for twelve 
“ years for tho sake of the Princess Pudmunec, the country became de¬ 
solate ; and, reduced to great distress, we were obliged to emigrate in 
“search of subsistence and employment, and disperse—some went to 
“one country, and some to another. Those who came into the Delhi 
“territory were called Bowrces, those who went to the Gwalior terri- 
“ tories were called Mogeeas and Bagorras. To the eastward, they were 
“ called Budhuks ; and in Malwa, Habooras: what they have been called 
“ in other parts I know not. Wc are not people of yesterday—we arc 
“of ancient and illustrious descent. When the demon Kawun took 
“ away the wife of the god Ram, and Ram followed him to recover her, 

“ men of all castes went to fight for him in the holy cause; among the 
“ rest, a leader of the Bowrees, whose name was Pardhec, and whose 
“occupation was hunting. When Ram vanquished his enemy and re- 
“ covered Seeta, he asked Pardhee, what he could do for him—“ grant,” 
“ said Pardhee, “ that 1 may attend your Majesty, mount guard, and. 
“ hunt in the intervals of leisure, and I shall have all that my heart 
“wishes.” The god granted his request, and his occupation has dc- 
“ scended down to us. If any Prince happens to have an enemy that he 
“ wishes to have made away with, he sends for some of our tribe, and 
“says, “ go and bring such or such a one’s head.” We go, steal into 
“his sleeping apartments, and take off the person’s head without 
“ any other person knowing any thing about it. If the Prince wanted, 

“ not the head of his enemy, but the gold tassels of the bed on which he 
“lay asleep, we brought them to him. In consequence of our skill in 
“these matters, we were held every where in high esteem; and wc 
“ served Princes, and bad never occasion to labour at tillage. This was 
“before the emigration and dispersion of the tribe. We, who came 
“ to the Delhi territory, and were called Bowrces, took to the trade of 
“ thieving. Princes still employed them to take off the heads of their 
“ enemies, and rob them of their valuables. At present the Bowrees 
“ confine themselves almost exclusively to robbing tents: they do not 
“ steal cattle, or cut into houses ; but they will rob a cart on the highway 
“ occasionally—any other trade than robbery they never take to. They 
“ reside in or near villages under the protection of the landholders ; and 
“ while out for long periods at their vocation, they leave their wives and 
“ children under their care. They give them the means of subsistence, 
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“ and for these advances, we are often indebted to them three or four 
“ hundred rupees by the time we return. 

* “ They put on the disguise of Byragees, Gosseins, and other classes 

“ of religious mendicants, and go to Hyderabad, Sehore, Surat, Bombay, 
“ Benares, and Allahabad, and bring back stolen goods to the value 
“ of many thousand rupees every year—they merely steal, however— 
“ never commit Decoitce. These articles we give to our friends the 
“ landholders and shopkeepers of villages—they give us sixty rupees for 
“ what is worth a hundred rupees or more ; and out of this sixty, they 
“ deduct the advances made to our wives and children. We are obliged, 
“ at the same time, to give handsome offerings to the Thanadars and 
“ other police officers of our neighbourhood ; and if we were to omit these 
“ offerings to either the landholders or the police, they would very soon 
“ get us seized, or turned out of their villages. We reside in the Meerut 
“ and Mozuffernugur districts, and have in our interests the Thanadars 
“ and other police officers of Bhagput, Moradnugur, and Burote, in the 
“ Meerut district—Kundala, in Mozuffernugur—and Ghuronda, in the 
“ Delhi territory—and some of us reside in the Bolundshuhur district, 
“ where we conciliate the police officers and landholders in the same 
“ manner. 


“ We resided most in the Saharunpoor district, but after the robbery 
* “ at Dehra, our residence there was made inconvenient. Our chief resi- 
“ dences at present are : 


Village. 

Pergunnah. 

Diet rid. 


Bhurdole.. 

.. Moradnugur . 

Meerut 

.. Seven under Natha Jemadar. 

Rutole 

.. Baghput 

Ditto 

.. Under Bheena, twenty-two men. 

Bahkole .. 

.. Ditto .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Wuree Mul and Sureejeet and Sou- 
dagur, twenty-three men. 

Birae .. .. 

.. Ditto 

Ditto 

.. Under Hurchunder, a good many men. 

Kliundora 

.. Ditto .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Goolab, son of Rutuna, eighteen 
men. 

ICytwaree.. 

.. Surdkana .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Kunkeya and Sacka, four or five 
men. 

Panehuree.. 

.. Gawlee.. 

Ditto 

.. Under Kulunder and myself, five or six 
men. 

(Forgotten) 

.. Binoulee 

Ditto 

.. Under Burwa nnd his son Purtab, five men. 

Sumolee .. 

.. Burote .. .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Gliuseeta, ten or twelve men. 

Sohara .. 

.. Ditto .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Chand, alia t Joula, ten or twelve 

men. 

Lohara .. 

.. Ditto .. .. 

Ditto 

.. Under Anta, son of Raboo, and his sons 
Dorjun and Gholab, twenty men. 
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Village. Pergunuah. District. 

Kheera .. .. Kandala .. Mozufferuugur Under Bouta, eight men. 

(Not known) .. Ditto .. .. Ditto .. .. Second Bonta, son of Mulkee, seven of 

eight men. 

Iloseynpoor .. Bordhana .. Meerut .. .. Under Kama and Kuleean, sons of Sores 

Chund, seven or eight men. 

(Not recollected) Binolee .. .. Ditto .. .. Under Soorja, a good many. 

Near Dunkole .. Baghut.. .. Ditto .. Under Pcrtaub, five men. 

Kimdal .. .. Ditto .. .. Bolundshuhur . Under Bojuree, five or six men—who 

brought booty from Lahore. 

n „ „ Under Bhuktee ltam, sou of Cheyna, five 

or six men. 

Tilukwa .. .. Dasra .. .. Bolundshuhur . Under Nathoo Sooputeca and Ruteeram, 

five or six men. 

)t „ „ Under Tora, Cheyna, and Summn, five or 

six men also. 

„ „ „ Under Sehreca, son of Johurcca, ten or 

twelve men. 

„ ,, In districts about Paneeput, and Kurual, 

. and llansee, Loba, son of Mungoo, 

Munktee.son of Dooree, Gama, Kulecnu, 
Junmia, and Hursookha, Jemadars, 
have each ten or twelve good meu. 

“ The man who enters the tent, we call Kurnaw, and the one who 
“ stands outside, we call Peetwal. The former hands out the things to the 
“ latter, and passes them on to a third person. There is always a leader 
“ with the party. Out of a hundred, the Kumaw gets fifteen laid aside for 
“ him, and every other person engaged gets two ; the rest are divided 
“ when we get home ; and the landholders and police get their portions. 

All our wives and children get shares. The Jemadar always takes the 
“ part of the Kumaw, and enters the tent, as that requires the highest 
“ qualifications. He gets his fifteen per cent, for the united duties, but 
“ still shares equally with the others when he returns home. If he demands 
“ more, there is a great uproar made about it, and he is obliged to desist. 

“ When we are about to set out on our expeditions, we get a loan of 
“ twenty or thirty rupees from the landholders, or merchants of the place ; 
“ and two days before starting, we sacrifice a goat, and make burnt 
“ offerings to the goddess Davey—sometimes to her of the fiery furnace 
I “ of Jowala in the Himmaleh Hills, or to her of Kalka; and sometimes 
“ to our old tutelary god of Chitore—we present sweetmeats, and vow 
“ unwearied devotions, or pooja, if we return successful. After all this, 
“ we take the auspices thus—we go in the evening into the jungle, and 
“ there in silence expect the call. If the partridge or jackal call on the 
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“ left, we set out without further ceremony—the bark of the fox even will 
“ do» If any of them call on the right, we return home, and try again 
“ the day following—as soon as we get a good omen, we set out—if we 
jr “ take it in the morning, it must be before sunrise—and the fox, par- 
“ tridge, and jackal, must call on the right to be good. If a deer cross 
“ from the left to the right, it is a good omen. We have a couplet on this 
“ subject, signifying that if the crow and the deer cross from the left to 
“ the right, and the snake from right to left, and the blue jay from left 
“ to right, even the wealth that has gone from thee shall come back. 

“ We all of us carry knives to cut into tents, but these knives we 
“ bury in the ground, except while we are on the move. When the British 
" Army marched to invade Cabul, we robbed a tent at Kheera, and took 
“ off a good deal of property, which we made over to the landholders. 
“ Some Government servants came to make search for it, but the land- 
“ holders turned them out of the village. But on the road they met some 
“ of our women, and on searching them found some spoons in their petti* 
“ coats. A great fuss was made about it, and a proclamation was issued, 
“ offering a reward for the apprehension of Hurchunda, who resided in 
“ the village of Bisar, in the Pergunnah of Kundala, in Mozuffernugur. 

There arc about a thousand men of the Bowree tribe in the districts of 
“ Delhi, Meerut, and Bolundshehur, all thieves by hereditary profession ; 
“ and they are all fostered by the landholders, on whose estates they 
4 “ reside, and with whom they share their booty. They do nothing but 
‘‘ thieve, and confine thieving almost exclusively to tents. Whenever they 
“ happen to quarrel with the landholder, they change their residence 
“ without difficulty. Our women do nothing but look after their children, 
“ and enjoy what we bring home for them. We never take them with us. 

“ The Mogecas and Bagoorras, who reside in Malwa, and on the 
“ Chumbul river, commit Decoitee, Burglary, and Theft—they stick at 
“ nothing—but the Budhuks confine themselves to Decoitee. They go 
“ in kafilas (large parties)—sometimes as carriers of Ganges water, 
“ sometimes as Brahmins with the sacred string about their necks—the 
“ Haboorras commit theft. The Gojurs call us Geedeeas, and the Jats 
“ call us Bowrees. Gcedeea is merely a local name of our tribe—there 
“ is no distinct class of people of that name. The Sanseeas are not 
“ of our tribe—they are a distinct class—they are thieves, but seldom 
“ ascend to Decoitee. The Kunjurs are all thieves—they cut grass and 
“ make choppers, and bivouac in suburbs under huts of sirkee, (long 
“ grass) but always thieve ; they are to be found every where in great 
“ numbers. The Nutts dance, beat drums, and amuse people with their 
“ tricks, but they are at the same time all thieves. Those who go about 
“ with snakes, are all thieves—we, like the Budhuks, have a language 
“ different from that, of other people. 
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“ When we heard lately that the Rajah of Nagpoor waa to come on 
“ a pilgrimage, through Jubbulpoor to Allahabad, four gangs of Bow- 
“ rees went to meet him, in the disguise of Hindoo religious mendicants. 

“ We lodged generally at places a mile or two from his camp—all day . 
“ wc were wandering about the camp, reconnoitering the tents, which at 
“ night we robbed. Sewaram had seven men—Bouta seven—the second 
“ Bouta, whose brother, Hazaree, had been hung at Auibala, had six 
“ men—Gama four, but one of his four men was killed on their way 
“ down at Bhandere, by some village watchman, in his attempt to steal 
“ some ghee. We went on with the camp from Allahabad to Guya, and 
“ returned in four months to Meerut. At Benares, we cut into the tent 
“ of a Puthan in the Rajah’s suite, and got his turban, and a necklace 
“ worth six hundred rupees—the man awoke, and we had not time to 
“ tuke more. At Guya, we lodged at the Seetakoond, and robbed a 
“ Mahratta, of the Rajah’s train, of two hundred Nagpoor rupees* a red 
“ shawl, two turbans, and two red cloaks, and some pieces of mulraul. 

“ Between Chutterkote and Allahabad, we robbed a tent of some money, 

“ silver ornaments, three shawls, a bidree hookah, and other things. 

“ There were many other thefts committed; and we all returned safe, 

“ with the booty collected, to our homes. 

“ The red shawl T gave to Dhoona, the landholder of Bhudolee, in 
“ Moradnugur, in Meerut. I gave him also two turbans. The bidree 
“ hookah was given to the brother-in-law of Jumeeut Chowdree, of Ivhera t 
“ —the other shawls were all given to the landholders in payment 
“ of advances. There were a number of silver ornaments, which were 
“ afterwards melted and sold—all these things were lodged with the 
“ goldsmith of Bhudolee and Seoram ; but when they found that I had 
“ been seized and taken to Meerut, they made away with them, lest I 
“ might get a party sent to seize them. Dhoona established the gangs 
“ in the jungly parts of his estate, where they still are. This expedition 
“ took place during the last cold season, and we returned only a few 
“ months ago. The Bowrees committed several thefts in the Governor 
“ General’s camp, when the army was assembling for Cabul; and they 
“ follow all armies, and the camps of all lords and other great men.” 

In Guzerat, there is a class of thieves, by profession, called Dhuno- 
jee Brahmins, who are very like the Bowrees of the Meerut, Mozuffer- 
nugur, and Saharanpoor districts, and Delhi territories, though not 
so numerous, being estimated at only five hundred families. They had 
long been protected and fostered by the Guicowar Rajah of Baroda, who 
derived from them an annual revenue of about three thousand rupees, and 
seemed always to regard them as a very legitimate source of income. 
But as they extended their depredations into the Honorable Company’s 
territories, and those of their allies from Guzerat east, to Benares and 
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Oude; south to the Carnatic; north to the Himmaleh Mountains ; and 
west.to the Indus; the Government of Bombay thought that they had a 
right to call upon this Rajah to withdraw from them his support. 
Instructions were conveyed to its representative, the Resident at Baroda, 
in January 1833, to remonstrate with the Guicowar Chief on the subject; 
but His Highness treated all such remonstrances with philosophical 
indifference for five years and a half, when the Bombay Government 
again called the attention of the Resident to the subject; and on enquiry, 
he found that they were still protected and fostered, and still continued 
to pay the tax to the Rajah. 


• A representation was, on the 20th of November 1838, made by the 
Government of Bombay, who estimated them at five hundred families, to 
the Governor General of India, who directed that His Highness should 
be required to relinquish the tax, and effect the expulsion of the offen¬ 
ders. The subject was again brought to the notice of the Government 
of Bombay, by the Magistrate of Guzerat, Mr. Fawcett, on the 25th 
of June 1844, and submitted for the consideration of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, on the 29th of July. Being commanded to submit my opinion 
on the subject, I stated in my letter to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, on the 30th of August, “ that till such thieves by profession 
should be declared liable, on conviction on the general charge, to a 
“ sentence of imprisonment for life, or for such limited period, as, to the 
“ Judge conducting the trial, might seem proper, society could never 
“ hope to be relieved from their depredations.” The circumstances 
having been submitted for the consideration of the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, it was stated in their despatch of the 1st of October 1847, 
“ that the Court concurred in the opinion, that the numerous classes 
“ of persons, who sally out from villages belonging to petty Native Chiefs, 
“ and commit depredations in distant places, should be punishable, 
“ wherever they are seized, with stolen property upon them, or in the 
“ act of stealing; since the local authorities of the place, where they 
“ reside, commonly share in the spoils, and can never be expected to 
“ punish the criminals ; and the Court directed that the subject should 
“ be taken into consideration in the Legislative Department.” An 
enactment for this purpose is now under the consideration of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of India. 

Gangs of this class of offenders are often arrested in the distant 
districts, where they commit their depredations, with the stolen property 
upon them, and on their way home through the British territories which 
intervene; but they have generally been released with their ill-gotten 
wealth, under the persuasion, that, if sent back to the districts whence they 
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brought it, no sufficient evidence for their conviction would be forth- 
coming; and if sent to the local authorities of the Native States, or dis¬ 
tricts in which they resided, the local authorities would be either unable 
or unwilling to punish them. They are not arrested at all, in one season 
in ten that they are out; and the chances are more than ten to one 
against their ultimate conviction when arrested ; so that they may be con¬ 
sidered to enjoy perfect impunity, so far as our Courts are concerned, in 
the present state of the law, which requires conviction for a specific offence, 
to justify their punishment; and they are, in consequence, increasing 
with the increase of wealth, and the disposition to display it, arising from 
the protection which industry and property now every where enjoy, 
under our paramount rule. 

Magistrates of districts, by whom such gangs have been arrested, 
have frequently sent them back under guards, to be disposed of by the 
Native Chiefs or Magistrates, in whose districts they are supposed to 
reside. They have often been thus sent, at great cost, for subsistence and 
escorts, from Calcutta to Ilundelcund and the Gwalior territories, a 
distance of seven or eight hundred miles ; and when they arrive, it is often 
fouhd that they are not really inhabitants of the districts which they 
have mentioned as their homes, or amenable to the authorities to whom 
they are sent. Gangs of this class go every year even from the Punjab 
into Candeish and Guzerat. A gang of them were seized by Mr. Yansit- 
tart, at Loodheeana in 1841, on their return from these two provinces,* 
with several thousand rupees worth of stolen property upon them. They 
acknowledged that they were thieves by profession, and had stolen 
the property, found upon them, in Guzerat and Candeish. They were 
made over to me to be disposed of, by Mr. George Clerk, the Governor 
General’s Agent; but after an investigation, in which they repeated their 
confession, they were returned to Loodheeana, as not coming properly 
under the cognizance of the Decoitee Department; and all were, I believe, 
ultimately released, because it was hopeless to send them down all the 
way to Candeish and Guzerat, where they had stolen the property, with 
a view to their trial for the specific offence. Though the Guicowar Rajah 
may himself have been found willing to withdraw his protection, and to 
forbear levying the tax upon the Dhuriojee Brahmins, his landed and 
official aristocracy have, no doubt, continued the one and taken the other, 
under the persuasion, that if expelled from the lands of that State, they 
will find other Princes and their aristocracies ready to receive them on 
the same terms ; and that their expulsion would remove without diminish¬ 
ing the evil. They are, I fear, all still located in Guzerat; and all still 
carry on the same lucrative and hereditary trade. Our only hope is in a 
law that shall enable the local authorities, in whose districts they may be 
arrested, to punish them. 
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On the estates of Duteea, Orcha, and Ch'undeyree, in Bundeleund, 
there is a similar and still more numerous class of thieves, by hereditary 
profession, called Sanoreea Brahmins. They are said to occupy exclu¬ 
sively six or eight villages in each of these estates, and to be mixed 
up with other people in a great many more. They take a range no less 
extensive than the Dhunojee Brahmins in Guzerat, in their annual 
excursions; but their favorite fields are Bengal and Southern India. 
The Sanoreea Brahmins never steal at night , or between sunset and 
Bunrise. No prospect of wealth, it is said, could tempt them to infringe 
this rule, handed down to them from their ancestors; but there is hardly 
any thing too insignificant for them to take during the day time, or from 
Bunrise to sunset. They have no exclusive language, and but few slang 
terms ; but they converse in signs, more expertly perhaps than any other 
people in the world. This is rendered necessary by the rule, which pre¬ 
scribes that they shall rob only in the day time. They all pay a tax to 
the landholders on whose estates they reside, and to the influential 
officers of the Chiefs, if not to the Chiefs themselves. “ How,” say they, 
“ should we be suffered to remain any where a day, did we not pay 
“ a high rate of taxes to the landholders, and officers of the Government ?” 
The person who takes the property is almost always a young boy trained 
to the trade. He hands it over to a strong fleet man, who is looking on 
at a short distance; and he conveys it to a third person on the road 
leading to the secure retreat where the gang waits for them. They 
(move with all possible rapidity; and have relays in proportion to the 
weight of the article, and the distance that the chances of pursuit may 
render it necessary for them to have it taken at the first burst, which is 
sometimes (when the police is vigilant and the article valuable) a 
hundred miles or more. 

In 1834, a Native Commissioned officer of the 29th Regiment Na¬ 
tive Infantry, then stationed at Jubbulpoor, was robbed of his gold neck¬ 
lace, worth about a hundred and fifty rupees, while bathing at Seonee, 
half-way between Jubbulpoor and Nagpoor. I enrne to Jubbulpoor some 
six months after this, and the Native officer came to me, with a note from 
the European officer commanding his company, to say, that he was 
a poor man, who had been lately promoted to his commission, and could 
hardly afford to sustain such a loss, and to request, that I would endea¬ 
vour to get it for him. I had not the charge of the district, but suspecting, 
from the man’s narrative, that it had been taken by a party of the 
Duteea men, on their way back from the south of India, I sent to the jail 
to know whether any men from that quarter had been taken up of late, 
and found that one was working on the road, some twenty miles off. 
He had been caught stealing in the town, and sentenced to a year's labour. 
I sent for him, and he told me, that he belonged to the gang who 
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had taken the poor Jemadar’s necklace- that they were all seized, after 
leaving Jubbulpoor, as they passed through Huttah, on their return to 
Bundelcund, and were, he believed, still there in the jail. 

I sent to the officer in charge of that district, and ascertained that 
they had been seized as stated; and that the gold necklace was among 
the articles found upon them, but that they had all been released, 
for want of proof, a fortnight before my letter reached him, and allowed 
to take the necklace and all their other property with them. Having 
ascertained the village, in which their chief leaders resided, I sent the 
Jemadar, with a polite note, to the Rajah of Duteea, to say, that he was a 
good soldier and a Brahmin , and that I hoped he would order the neck¬ 
lace to be given back. To prevent mistakes, the Jemadar took with him 
some one to point out, on his way to the Prince, the house of the princi¬ 
pal leader—part of the necklace was found upon him, and the Rajah 
made good the rest. 

While at Saugor, the year before, I got a note one morning from 
the officer commanding a treasure escort from Nursingpoor, which had 
arrived the day before, stating that the old Subadar of his Company 
had that morning been robbed of his gold necklace, valued at one 
hundred and fifty rupees ; and requesting that I would assist him in re¬ 
covering it. The old Subadar brought the note, and stated that he had 
undressed at the brook, near the cantonments, and placed the necklace, '• 
with his clothes, about twenty yards from the place where he bathed— 
that on returning to his clothes, he could not find the necklace; and the 
only person he saw near the place was a young lad, who was sauntering 
in the mangoe grove close by. This lad he had taken and brought with 
him; and 1 found, after a little conversation with him, that he belonged 
to the Sanoreea Brahmins of Bundelcund. As the old Subadar had not 
seen the boy take the necklace, or even approach the clothes, I told him 
that we could do nothing with him, and he must take him back to camp, 
and question him in his own way. The boy, as I expected, became 
alarmed, and told me, that if 1 would not send him back with the angry 
old Subadar, he would do any thing I pleased. I bid him tell me how 
he had managed to secure the necklace ; and he told me, that while the 
Subadar turned his back upon his clothes in prayer, he had taken it up, 
and made it over to one of the men of his party; and that it must have 
been taken to their bivouac, which was in a grove about three miles 
from the cantonments. I sent off a few police men, who secured the 
whole party, but could not find any thing upon them. Seeing some 
signs of a hole having been freshly made under one of the trees, they dug 
up the fresh earth, and discovered the necklace, which the old man was 
delighted to recover so easily. All the little gang was convicted, and 
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sentenced to limited imprisonment; and much valuable information, 
regarding the character, residence, and habits of this class of offenders, 
was ^obtained from them and recorded in the Magistrate’s office at 
Saugor. It led to the arrest of other gangs of the same class, on their 
return, through that district, from Southern India. 

There is a very extensive association of offenders of this class in the 
districts of Cawnpoor and Futtehpoor, between the Ganges and Jumna, 
called Otidoeaa. They are said to occupy, almost exclusively, the follow¬ 
ing twelve villages, six in Cawnpoor, and six in Futtehpoor : 



In Cawnpoor. 

i 

In Futtehpoor. 

1 . 

Puthar 

L 

Bhutta 

2 . 

Kuthar 

2 . 

Tarpoor 

3. 

Lai poor 

1 3. 

Fureedpoor 

4. 

Khurbuneea 

i 4. 

Jhunna 

5. 

Sarae 

i 5. 

Surue 

6 . 

Kutara. 

{ 6. 

Lalkhan’s village. 


r 

This association is said to be divided into two classes, one called 
Sundeshas, and the other Soorpurhas. The Sundeshas are said to 
go very great distances, commonly in the disguise of Byragees, and 
to return, in from six to twelve months, with great wealth acquired 
by stealing; but I am not well acquainted with their modus operand! 
They confine themselves chiefly to the precious metals, pearls, jewels, 
&c. &c., and if they occasionally steal other things, they convert 
them, as soon as possible, into money and jewels, as more easily carried, 
and less likely to be recognised. The Soorpurhas are said to carry 
on their depredations, chiefly by coining and disposing of base rupees, 
in the districts through which they pass, in their annual excursions. 
These Oudeeas, like all other professional robbers, pay the land¬ 
holders, on whose estates they reside, very liberally; and, in return, 
these landholders protect and screen them ; and, when necessary, procure 
the false evidence, or pledges of security required for their release from 
confinement. The Police officers, around the villages they occupy, are of 
course, conciliated in the same manner; but it would be useless for them 
to molest such offenders in the present state of the law, for they could 
not possibly obtain evidence for their conviction, for a specific robbery or 
theft, either in the district where arrested, or in those very distant dis¬ 
tricts, where the property found upon them may have been stolen. Tt 
would be almost impossible to find out the persons from whom the pro¬ 
perty has been taken ; and still more so to make them state the circum¬ 
stances of the case, when they knew that such a disclosure would involve 
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the necessity of coming to our Courts to give evidence. If the offenders 
were sent five or six hundred miles to the Courts of the districts, in 
which they got the property, all the evidence to their arrest, to the 
search, and discovery of the property, to their character, &c. &e., would 
have to be sent with them; and they would have to pass, in going and 
coming, at unfavorable seasons of the year, through the deadly belts of 
jungle that skirt the Yindeya and Sathpoor ranges of lulls in the Ner- 
budda valley, so that many lives would have to be sacrificed to secure 
the possible conviction of perhaps only one thief. 

There are many other classes of thieves, by hereditary profession, in 
India. The Hiibooras, who reside chiefly in the upper Dooab and Delhi 
territory ; the Geedeeas, who reside in the same parts, a class of Musul- 
mans, who reside in the Punjab and protected Seik States, and call 
themselves Cashmeeries, Affghans, or any thing else most likely to suit 
their purposes. 

A class of people called Thoree Naeks, who are professional and 
hereditary offenders, abound in the Powar States of Dhur and Dehwas, in 
Miuwa, and in the Marwar, Mewur, and Ilarowteo States of Iiajpootaua. 
They are said to be called Erecs in Marwar, and Suncherees in Harow- 
tee. They esteem themselves a grade in caste above the Mogheeas ; and, 
like the Budhuks, borrow the sub-divisions subsisting among Rajpoots, 
as Bhartee, Rathore, Powar, &c. &e. Mr. L. "Wilkinson, the Political 
Agent at Bhopaul, secured the arrest of a gang of this class in September 
1839, immediately after they had been engaged in a serious Decoitee, 
and made them over, to be disposed of, to the Resident at Indore, 
Mr. Bax. He describes them as hereditary Thieves and Dccoits. In 
his letter to the Resident, dated the 21st September 1839, he states, 
“ that this gang of offenders was seized chiefly in the Dehwas territory, 
“ where they seem to have found a safe shelter for the last twenty or 
“ thirty years—that the two Powar Governments, on the decline of their 
“ fortunes, seem to have given frequent employment to men of this class, 
“ finding it cheaper to maintain large bodies of such men, who demanded 
“ little pay, and subsisted themselves by plunder, than small bodies of 
“ any other class of soldiers; that they contented themselves with very 
“ little pay, as they found the simple name and privilege of a Sipahee 
“ sufficient recompense, since they enabled them to carry on their trade 
“ of robbery and murder with greater security and freedom.” 

This class of offenders contented themselves generally with thiev¬ 
ing ; and only occasionally engaged in Decoitee, or robbery, with open 
violence. They moved about in gangs or colonies as religious roendi- 
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cants, and assumed the disguise of Byrugces,- G osseins, and Jogeea ; and 
visited, 1 believe, all parts of India. When Mr. D. F. McLeod had 
charge of our duties, in the pursuit after Thugs, over Rajpootana, he had 
grounds to believe that the Thoree Naeka were every where robbers, and 
sometimes murderers; but X know not precisely what is understood by 
the people to constitute a Thoree Naek, as distinguished from a simple 
Naek, in Malwa, Marwar, and Mowar, whence all seem to come. The 
Kaeks in those parts are said to worship a deceased llajpoot Prince, 
whom they all call Paboojee, and consider to be the most potent of divi¬ 
nities, and to have been, in his earthly state, a very distinguished member 
of the “ imperial trade.” They often associate together for the purpose 
of robbery ; but, individually, serve as police and village watchmen. It 
‘is remarkable, that all over India, the members of the class, from which 
the village watchmen are taken, should all be thieves and robbers, when 
not employed in that capacity. The village watchmen are selected from 
the particular class, because they are known to be thieves ; and they seem 
to continue to be thieves, that they may secure a monopoly of the office. 

The Moogeeas, in Malwa and Rajpootana, are a still more extensive 
class of policemen and robbers than the Naeks. They practice Degoitee 
upon u large scale in all parts of liajpootana and Malwa. The same may 
be said of the Meenas, with this difference, that the Meenas are a much 
more numerous class, and a much less proportion of them are robbers by 
profession. The Meenas are said to occupy some twenty-seven villages 
in Shekawattee, and thirty-two about Katpootlee and Jeeloo Putan, 
between Alwar and Rewaree, in our Delhi territory. These villages lie 
chiefly along under a range of hills that extend south west from Tijara, 
through Alwar, into the Jeypoor territory, and are bounded on one side 
by the Delhi territory, belonging to the Honorable Company, on another 
by Tijara, a third by Alwar, a fourth by Jeypoor, and a fifth by the 
Jhujjur Nawab’s estate. Some of the villages are situated within the 
boundaries of each of those estates; and those among the inhabitants, 
who practice Decoitee, find no want of patrons among the local authori¬ 
ties. The principal leader of the Decoits of the thirty-two villages, was 
in 1839, Girdharee Jemadar of Katpootlee, who every year led his gang 
into southern India, and used to bring back great wealth. The gangs of 
the twenty-seven villages of Shekawattee, were kopt under by the Bri¬ 
gade under Major Foster, whose head quarters were at Joonjonoo ; but 
they will bo found very troublesome when that Brigade is removed, or 
rendered less efficient. 

These Meenas do not, any of them, like the Budlmks, follow Decoitee, 
as an exclusive and hereditary profession; or consider themselves as 
having been predestined to that trade; nor have they, that I am aware 
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of, any exclusive language to separate them from the rest of the commu¬ 
nity. All are, for a part of the year, occupied in tillage ; and the greater 
part of the Meenas are so employed all the year. Lieutenant Briggs, 
one of my most efficient Assistants in the suppression of Thuggee, in the 
Rajpootana States, at the request of Colonel Alves, the Agent of the 
Governor General over these States, made enquiries into the character 
and habits of these MeenaB, and embodied the result in a report, which 
will be found among the Appendices. He was told that the Meenas were 
divided into two classes, the “ Poorana Bashies,” or old inhabitants, who 
were considered to be the Aborigines of the soil, and so industrious and 
respectable in character, that they expelled from their society any mem¬ 
ber found guilty of dishonest practices. Many of the highest offices of 
the States were held by them; and from their character and numbers,' 
they were one of the most influential classes in Rajpootana. The second 
class, the “ Nowa Bashies,” or new inhabitants, were, on the contrary, 
so addicted to crime and violence, that any member of their class, who 
manifested a disposition to earn his livelihood by honest industry, was 
denounced as a degenerate “ namurd,” or coward. They cultivated some 
land for their subsistence, but depended chiefly upon the booty acquired 
by plunder and murder. They were, like the “ Poorana Bashies,” a 
numerous class; and so strong from numbers and clan feelings, that the 
local authorities seldom dared to attempt to coerce them. The worst of 
this class were said to reside between Sohur or Tohur, a dependency of 
Ajmeer, and Rana in the Boondee territory; and the jungles between 
Jehagpoor, in Mewar, and Thana, were said to be filled with detached 
villages occupied by them. 

In our districts, between the Jumna and Ganges, and north of the 
Ganges, there are some gangs of thieves, who go by different names, 
according to the places where they are located—Jogees, Purdesees, &c. &c., 
and move every season into distant districts, where they, by various 
modes, insinuate themselves into the confidence of families, till they can 
rob them of all their silver ornaments and utensils. They commonly 
ascertain, from the villages around, what families have lost members, and 
the character, age. and appearance of the missing members. The person 
of the gang, who most resembles one of these missing members, enters the 
family as the prodigal and repentant son or husband ; and he soon con¬ 
trives to get into its confidence, and secure all the valuables, with which 
the gang makes off some dark night. Or, in the character of religious 
mendicants, deeply skilled in the art of converting copper into silver, and 
silver into gold, they contrive to get into the confidence of the females of 
the family, who, by degrees, make over to them, during the absence 
of their husbands, all their silver ornaments, to be converted into gold. 
Gold is of course at first given, for small portions of silver, as having been 



so commuted, but by degrees they get all the’silver, and then make off 
witl^it. I have sometimes known a dozen families deprived of all their 
silver ornaments, in one night, by a single gang of this class, in a large 
tbwn. All had been insinuating themselves into the confidence of 
different families at the same time; and as secrecy was enjoined upon the 
females of each family as part of the spell, one family never knew what 
was being done in the other, till the gang decamped. It was necessary 
that all should be robbed at the same time, as the discovery of the 
fraud in one family would put all the families of a town on their guard 
for many years, and it is only after long intervals that they attempt the 
same fraud in the same town. The exceeding credulity of the people, 
and particularly of the female part, facilitates such frauds. Not a single 
person in any town, either Hindoo or Mussulman, doubts the ability of 
holy mendicants to change copper into silver, and silver into gold; and I 
have known many instances of their passing themselves off as lost 
members of families for many months, and even years, unsuspected by 
wives or mothers. In India, members of families are more often lost 
than in Europe, at present, as great numbers, of all ages, go off every year 
on distant pilgrimages, through sickly jungles, and amidst eternal snows, 
in which vast numbers perish in going, or returning, without leaving any 
sign by which their relatives can trace them. It was, probably, the same 
in Europe, while the rage for pilgrimages to the Holy Land prevailed ; 
and the same frauds may then have prevailed over Christendom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Jubbulpoor School of Industry originated with Captain Charles 
Brown, in the year 1838. The necessity of providing some means, by 
which the sons of Thug approvers might learn trades, which they would 
follow from inclination when they grew up, had been long felt, and 
Captain Brown was made acquainted with my wishes on the subject. 
The Thugs themselves would have wished their sons to be brought 
up to their old trade of murder, under the supposed religious sanctions, 
had there been any fair prospect of their following it with a moderate 
chance of escape; but as they saw no relaxation, or prospect of any, in 
the.efforts of Government, effectually to put down the system, they were 
afraid that the risk of transportation or imprisonment for life was too 
great; and after a time they acquiesced in our wishes. Those who had 
sons, with more or less reluctance, by degrees, consented to labour them¬ 
selves, in order to encourage their sons to do the same; and under the*, 
instructions of a few masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, hired for the 
purpose, or selected from among the ordinary convicts in jail, many 
of them soon learnt these trades, and enabled Captain Brown, at a small 
cost, to erect work shops and store-rooms. 

On the 21st of February 1838, I submitted to Government my 
proposal for this undertaking, with a copy of Captain Brown’s letter of 
the 4th January 1838; and its sanction was conveyed in Mr. Secretary 
Macnaghten’s reply of the 10th of March—copies of these letters are 
here given for facility of reference. 


To Major W. II. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent. 

Sir, 

With reference to a letter addressed by you to Captain 
Reynolds, from Simlah, dated 7th March 1837, 1 have much pleasure in 
informing you, that 1 have succeeded in establishing the manufacture of 
the undermentioned articles by the approvers of this place. 
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Lac dye, sealing-wax, blankets, sutringees, ldrge and small dliotees 
for prisoners, cloth for pantaloons of a very fine quality, newar tape of 
sprts, cotton-wicks for lamps, stockings, gloves, towels, &c. 

Y 

With a view of giving you some idea of the progress I have made, I 
beg your kind attention to the following observations. 

1st. The old approvers in general are averse to any employment; 
and in many cases have taunted those who have come forward as willing 
to make themselves useful. These people I have kept as much at a dis¬ 
tance as possible, and encouraged the others by various little indulgences ; 
.by which means, I have now got more candidates for employment, than 
I can, at present, with my slender means, find work for. 

2 nd. The children, with the exception of a very few, are kept back 
by their parents ; and I have been averse to using any force with them, 
till I received your sanction, and my plans assumed an appearance of 
success, which I have every reason to think they now do. I would, 
therefore, with due deference, suggest that I should be authorized to use 
gentle force in the case of the parents refusing to allow their children to 
work; and that, in all such cases, any allowance granted for the support 
of the family of an approver, in addition to what he is himself entitled 
to, should cease ; and that, should they still persist, the approver be 
* reduced to one and a half anna per diem, and finally removed from his 
family for such time as might be thought proper. 

3rd. I do not anticipate any great resistance, but should I find 
any, would wish to have it in my power to carry by gentle force, what I 
could not accomplish by fair means. The leading characters in the 
opposition, would be a few of the old approvers, who are too cunning to 
come to any open manifestations of their dislike to my plans ; and when 
they find themselves in the field unsupported, they would see their folly, 
and eventually give way, though with a bad grace. 

4th. The greatest difficulty I have had to contend with, has been 
the dislike they have (on a par with all natives) to learn any thing new. 

I first commenced my operations with prisoners, and have now, 1 am 
happy to say, in a great measure, overcome all their prejudices on 
this point, 

5th. In addition to the articles of manufacture before mentioned, I 
have allowed the approvers to make bricks, and to dispose of them to the 
best advantage ; and in many cases have assisted them by getting the 
officers in cantonments to purchase them. These people are all very 
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fond of money ; and when they see that they are to share in the profits 
of the manufacture, will cheerfully join in the work, which would net, of 
course, be too severely imposed upon them. 

6 th. The approvers are treated in the same manner as when you 
left Jubbulpoor, i. e., are confined in the buildings adjacent to the jail 
(lock-ups), and are only allowed to visit their families at meals. Those 
employed at the manufactory, which is at present in my compound, are 
not confined during the day. To this, in a great measure, I attribute 
the increase of candidates for employment; and on no account do I 
allow any of them to be absent from the lock-up, except at meals, or at 
their work in the manufactory. 

7th. The allowance of the approvers, in all cases, where they show 
an inclination to make themselves useful, will, I trust, be continued to 
them as heretofore ; and I propose that half of the profits of the sale of 
the articles manufactured, should be paid to those employed, and the 
other half carried to the credit of Government. 

8 th. As I have not a shadow of doubt as to my success, I trust you 
will do me the favor to obtain for me an advance of one thousand rupees, 
to be laid out in erecting a manufactory, paying artificers employed to 
instruct in the various branches of manufacture, and purchasing tools *' 
and materials. Hitherto 1 have carried on every thing at my own 
expense, and have expended, from my private funds, a few hundred 
rupees in forwarding this object. I have now in store the produce of 
the manufactured articles, that, when sold, will realize a sutn sufficient to 
cover the greater part of the amount laid out by me; and I have every 
reason to believe that the one thousand rupees, requested as an advance, 
would, in due course, be paid back from the profits of the establishment. 
Several of the approvers have requested that their children should 
be allowed, at the public expense, a master to teach them to read and 
write. However desirable this might, at first sight, appear to be, l do not 
see that any particular advantage would be gained to the present gene¬ 
ration, as none of them would be employed, if known to be the offspring 
of Thugs; and with the little learning they might pick up, they would 
become dissatisfied with their condition. I do not think it would be safe 
to remove them (the children) to any part of the country, unless under 
the eye of the police, and this of itself would ensure their being looked 
down upon, and in many cases ill-treated. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to state that I shall be highly gratified if the 
steps which I have taken meet with your approbation; and I trust you 
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will kindly point out to me any erroneous views I may have taken of the 
subject. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) C. BROWN, 

Assist. Genl. Superintendent. 

J UBBULrOOR, 

Assist. Genl. Supt’s. Office, 

Ath January , 1838. 


Extract of a letter from Major IV. H. Sleeman, to Captain Reynolds, 

dated 7th March , 1837. 

“ I ain of opinion that they should never be Believed from the 
“strict surveillance or confinement in which they are now employed; 
“ and that the only way in which they can ever be safely employed is 
“ where surveillance can be provided, such as a manufacture requiring 
“ the application of manual labour in concentrated numbers. 

“ If we could establish any kind of manufactory for them, or find 
any one willing to receive them, it would be the best mode of provid- 
“ ing for them.” 


(True Extract) 

(Signed) C. BROWN, 

Assist. Genl. Superintendent. 


No. 80. 


To Lieutenant CHARLES BROWN, 

Assistant General Superintendent , 


Juhbulpoor. 


Sib, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th ultimo. I should have replied to it earlier, but was 
anxious first to witness the work you have succeeded in establishing. 
Having now done so, I beg to offer you my warmest thanks for your 
exertions, and best congratulations on their successful result. 

T 4 



In anticipation of the sanction of Government, I shall, upon my own 
responsibility, order the advance of one thousand rupees, to enable you to 
carry on the works, the principal to be refunded, without interest, in 
three years. The profits will, of course, be added to the principal; but' I 
am aware of the heavy loss already sustained in the fire, by which the 
workhouse was lately consumed with a good deal of accumulated 
materials. 


7 


Should any approver object to allow his son to be employed in this 
manufactory, he should be forthwith deprived of the privilege of visiting 
his family, and given to understand that the children he already has, 
will be sent away to some distant asylum, as soon as one can be found 
willing to receive them, and his wife deprived of any allowance she may 
now receive, and be told to go where she pleases. In such a case, he will 
himself be reduced to the allowance of an ordinary prisoner. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. II. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent. 

JUBBULPOOK, 

Genl. Superintendent’s Office, 

'lhe 19 th February , 1838. 


No. 90 of 1838. 

To W. H. MACNAG1ITEN, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to forward, for submission to the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor General of India, the copy of a letter from Captain 
Brown, under date the 4th ultimo, together with that of my reply of this 
day’s date. 

2 nd. It has always been my anxious wish to have established at 
Jubbulpoor, a manufactory to give honest and safe employment to the 
approvers, here concentrated from all parts of India, and to afford their 
sons the means of learning useful trades, which they would follow 
through life, and which would be likely to deprive them of all inclination 
to follow the dreadful trade of their forefathers. 
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3rd. The most extraordinary trait in .the characters of these people 
is nqt this, that they can look back upon all the murders that they have 
perpetrated, without any feelings of remorse, but that they can look 
fbrward to the children, whom they love as tenderly as any men in the 
world can, following the same trade of murder, or being united in mar¬ 
riage to men who follow that trade, without any such feelings of remorse. 
When I have asked them, how they could cherish those children through 
infancy and childhood, under the determination to make them murderers, 
dr to marry them to murderers, without any such feelings, the only 
observation they have ever made was, that formerly there was no danger 
of their ever being hung or transported, but that now they would rather 
they should learn some less dangerous trade. 

4th. Accustomed as they are, from their childhood, to hear their 
fathers and their friends talk, with pleasure and pride, of the expeditions 
in which they have been engaged, there is always in their bosoms a desire 
to follow the same course of life, unless it can be counteracted by some 
other less dangerous and more attractive. To me it has, therefore, been 
always an object to invite their fathers to work in some honest and res¬ 
pectable trade, at the same time we teach the children. Seeing, as they 
do, the little chance that a Thug now has of escaping punishment, 
the fathers, who could never otherwise be made, voluntarily, to engage in 
any manual labour, will now do so, to afford an example to their sons, 
hind induce them to learn a trade, by which they may be enabled honestly 
to subsist themselves, and t,o aid their mothers and sisters, when they 
depend upon them. 

5th. For the articles, which Lieutenant Brown here teaches them 
to manufacture, there will be always an effectual demand, because they 
are suited to the immediate wants of the place and its vicinity, and 
are of a quality which the people have hitherto been obliged to bring 
from remote districts. From personal observation, 1 feel satisfied that 
the object, we have so long had in view, will be attained, if Mr. Brown 
be encouraged to continue his exertions, by the support of Government, 
in the loan he proposes; and I have, in consequence, ventured to antici¬ 
pate its sanction by the advance of one thousand rupees, to be repaid in 
three years, without interest, in order to enable Mr. Brown to erect the 
additional workshops and store-rooms required, before the hot winds set 
in. Hitherto he has employed his own private funds only ; and one of 
his factories has been lately burnt down by accident. 

6th. 1 have seen all the people at work, and examined the articles 
made by them, and confess that his success has been beyond my hopes. 
I have found the approvers, of all castes, working together cheerfully in 
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the same manufactory; and though he had a good deal of difficulty 
to contend with, at first, in the secret taunts of the older men of high 
caste and influence, which made the more timid ashamed of their new 
avocations, he has now nearly surmounted it all; and I already fincf, 
among the most forward in the work, many who were, at first, the most 
opposed to it. 


7th. The profits arising from the work will be carried to the 
account of Government. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed; W. H. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent. 


>1 UBBULrOOK, 

21 xf February , 1838. 


In the 11th and 12 th paragraphs of m 3 ' letter of the 2(5th February 
1839,1 bring the subject again under the consideration of Government, as 
follows: 

Para. 11. There is one point of much interest and importance t 
that has caused, and st ill causes me much anxiety. This is the manufac¬ 
tory, in which arc employed the Thug approvers from all parts of India, 
(and their children) who are concentrated at Jubbulpoor, as their 
services under the district officers can be dispensed with. The great 
object is to teach the children some trade that they shall willingly follow 
through life; and that must be a trade that will yield them something 
more than the wages of common uninstructed labour. In order that 
their sons may cheerfully learn such trades, all the old men labour hard 
every day at the manufactory formed for them, by Lieutenant Brown ; 
but he is absent for five months in the year, and these people require, as 
an overseer, a good practical European, who has been brought up as an 
overseer in England, who thoroughly understands mechanics, and 
the use of simple machinery, such as we can afford them the use of, and is 
required to make articles in every-day demand. 

Para. 12. Such a man, of a very superior sort, I find, from the 
Artillery at Dum Dum, in a Mr. Ilayton, and I venture to request that 
I may be permitted to offer him a salary of one hundred and fifty 
rupees a month. There arc now above six hundred of these men sen¬ 
tenced to imprisonment for life in different parts of India, men whose 
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ancestors huve been murderers for many, generations, and whose chil¬ 
dren would, for many generations, in all probability, have become the 
same, had they not been withdrawn from the scene of their crimes. 
^These men must all, by degrees, be concentrated at Jubbulpoor, where, 
under judicious management, they will soon, by their labour, be made to 
return to Government, not only the outlay for their education and 
that of their children in useful trades, but that for their daily sub¬ 
sistence. 

I had hopes of being able to obtain the services of a Mr. llayton, at 
the rate of salary, one hundred and fifty rupees a month, proposed by 
me and sanctioned by Government; but it was necessary that he should 
* purchase his discharge from the Honorable Company’s service, and 
forfeit all claims to pension after one year, and the salary was not consi¬ 
dered equivalent to these sacrifices. In a letter dated the 5th December 
1839, 1 solicited an increase to the rate; but in a reply dated the 9th 
idem, was told that Government could not consent to‘give more. 

At last a suitable person was found in Mr. Williams, a Patrol in the 
Delhi Customs, who consented to give up a situation of a higher sujary, 
with a fair prospect of rising in his department, to undertake this more 
congenial duty, on condition, that a house was provided for him, over 
and above the pay of one hundred and fifty rupees a month. I had 
a garden at Jubbulpoor, and in this I caused a small neat cottage to be 
built for him, at small cost, with the aid of the prisoners, who had 
now become expert at building, under Captain Brown’s supervision. 
His appointment was sanctioned in Mr. Secretary Maddock’s letter dated 
the 2nd March 1840, in reply to mine dated the 3rd of February. 

The officers of the department for the suppression of Thuggee, in all 
parts of India, retained with them such only of their approvers whose 
services were indispensible ; all others were sent, as their services could 
be dispensed with, to Jubbulpoor—the great central point, where they 
were to be kept from evil doing, and made useful, if possible. Those 
who had served well, were permitted to have their wives, mothers, and 
children, in a small walled village near the jail, built for the purpose, and 
to see them as often as was thought safe and consistent with the object 
in view. Some of the older men who had served long and faithfully, 
and had too many members of their family around them to think 
of making any attempts at escape, were permitted to sleep in this village, 
that they might assist in preserving order in the little community. By 
degrees these elders gave security for a certain number of others, who had 
deserved well by a long course of good conduct, and had their families 
in this village; and who pledged themselves, in the penalty of forfuit- 

u 4 
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ing all claims to farther indulgence, and returning to fetters and close 
confinement, that they would not abuse the privilege, or make any 
attempt at escape. 

I should mention, that in the early part of our proceedings, many 
arrested Thugs tendered their services for the pursuit of their associates, 
in the hope of finding opportunities of escape, after receiving a condi¬ 
tional pardon for all past offences. When any of them absconded, they 
were invariably pursued with all available means; and when hunted 
down, left to undergo the full penalties of the law. Not a man escaped 
such pursuit long; and, inconsequence, few were, after a time, found 
hardy enough to attempt it. The impression thus produced enabled us 
to grant such indulgences as seemed indispcnsible to a cheerful per-’ 
fonnance of the duties we required from them. The narratives of such 
pursuits—led by the male or female friends of those who had been seized 
and sentenced, chiefly from information given by the fugitives, over 
many hundred miles of country, and through the territories of various 
Native Chiefs—were, many of them, exceedingly interesting. These people 
knew the homes of the most remote relations or friends of the fugitives ; 
and, in one disguise or another, led the pursuing party to every one of 
them, till they had gratified their revenge by their recapture. 

Captain Brown at first contented himself with the manufacture of 
trifling articles in every day demand, giving to the prisoners small extra * 
allowances out of the profits. A loan was obtained from Government to 
defray the cost of the buildings, and the purchase of raw materials 
for manufacture. The prisoners received from Government sufficient for 
food and clothing, and the extra allowance went to their families in the 
village, who eked out their little means by spinning, or employing their 
children in gathering and selling grass and wood in the town of Jubbul- 
poor, which contains a population of about twenty-four thousand persons. 
The profits arising from the sale of the articles manufactured were, at 
first, very small, and had to be divided among great numbers ; and it 
required great tact and energy, on the part of Captain Brown and his 
assistant, Mr. Williams, to encourage the desponding, and subdue the 
turbulent spirits they had to deal with. 

Persons were obtained from Mirzapoor to teach them the art of 
weaving carpets, and others from Futtchgur to teach them that of 
cutting out and making tents: in the former, the boys were employed, 
and in the latter the men ; and the factory now began to thrive. Both 
carpets and tents found a ready sale; and men and boys began to think 
their share of the profits a valuable acquisition. The boys were delighted 
to feel that they had now learnt trades that would, with common industry, 



ensure them a comfortable subsistence for life; and the men to see, that 
their sons were no longer in danger of taking to the old trade, and run¬ 
ning the risk of being sent to the black water. The women too, and 
frheir daughters, shared in the happy change of feeling; for they too 
could add to the general stock of the family comforts by spinning the 
thread required for the tents, since the cloth was now wove and stamped 
at the factory. The poles were turned and painted, the ropes and 
all other materials required for the tents were also prepared by the 
prisoners. 

Major Ramsay succeeded Captain Brown in the charge of the fac¬ 
tory in January 1842, and Captain J. Sleeman succeeded Major Ramsay 
*in 1845 ; Mr. Williams has remained the able Overseer; and the factory 
has continued to succeed beyond my most sanguine hopes. 1 visited it 
in the beginning of 1843, in the end of 1844, and for the last time 
in January 1848. At first I found the Thugs anxious to gratify the 
curiosity of the young officers, who accompanied me, Tn talking of their 
old trade, and its scenes and excitements, and in showing them how 
they had performed its various operations. At the second visit, I found 
that they were not anxious to do all this, though willing when encou¬ 
raged ; hut at the last visit, I found that they were averse to answer any 
questions on the subject, and quite ashamed to look hack upon the events 
and incidents of their past lives. They no longer talked among them¬ 
selves of the scenes of early days. Their sons, who had never seen any 
of these scenes and incidents, were now become able, industrious, well- 
behaved, and well-dressed young men, who felt no interest in what their 
fathers could tell them of a trade so abhorrent to the rest of mankind, and 
were evidently ashamed to see their fathers asked any questions about it 
by the European visitors. All had learnt to read and write, as well as to 
work honestly for their bread at respectable trades; and were proud at 
the thought of their independent condition. Mr. Williams, to amuse 
them in their leisure hours, had fitted up a little theatre, and got some 
English after-pieces translated into the native language. The elder sons 
of the Thugs were taught parts in these after-pieces, and performed them 
exceedingly well. The “ Forty Thieves” was performed, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the gentlemen and ladies, at the station, during my last visit. 

During the year 1847, the sum of four thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three rupees had been paid in wages to the Thug approvers and their 
sons, for work done at the factory, and two thousand three hundred and 
ninety-six to their wives, for thread spun by them in their houses in the 
village. Over and above this, their wives and daughters carry a deal of 
fine thread to the town for sale, as it is only the coarse thread that is 
required at the factory for cloth for tents. Besides the sons of Thugs 
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employed within the factory, many others earn their bread by working 
at home in the village, or town, by conveying the goods of the factory 
to market, or to the places whence the orders come, or entering 
into service as sipahees, burkundazes, or domestics, all earning from four 
to six rupees a month. 

There were five hundred and forty-three Thugs, and their sons, 
employed in working up raw materials into finished work, in tents, car¬ 
pets, &c. in the end of 1847 ; and three hundred and seven in 
different duties about the factory and station, highly useful, but not 
adding to the value in exchange of the finished work, and return 
of profits—some as guards, some as brick-makers and bricklayers, 
&c. in forming new and repairing old workshops, lines, public 
buildings—others employed in keeping the factory, jail, hospital, 
school-house, infirmary, drains, tanks, &c. clean, all having some 
little allowance from the profits of the factory to encourage exertion. 
During 1847, there had been manufactured and despatched from the 
factory one hundred and thirty-one tents of different sizes; three thou¬ 
sand three hundred and twenty-four yards of Kidderminster carpeting; 
forty-six woollen carpets of sizes, besides large quantities of table cloths, 
towels, &c. of good quality; plaids, checks, &c., altogether realizing 
the sum of 35,230-18-8 Company’s Rupees. Among the outlays, must 
be included the wages of teachers of the different trades, from distant 
parts, which is now every day diminishing, while the returns are k 
increasing. 

Some of the most expert and industrious young men, who have been 
in the factory from boyhood, and were never engaged in Thuggee, have 
now permission to set up independent establishments for themselves in 
the town of Jubbulpoor, with the privilege of selling the produce of their 
labour to whom they please; and as land produce, and all the materials 
they require, are, at all times, cheap in the valley of the Nerbudda, the 
articles they turn out are likely to find a ready sale, in spite of the dis¬ 
advantage of being so far removed from any navigable river. If the plan 
succeeds, as I hope it will, they will add much to the industry and 
population of the town, while they will form the foundation of a large 
manufacturing community, out of people who must, but for the energetic 
measures adopted by a benevolent Government for the suppression of this 
terrible evil, have been murderers by hereditary profession, under the 
horrible delusion that the Deity sanctioned and predestined their trade. 

I will here give a copy of my last report to Government on the result of 
this experiment, dated the 3rd February 1848, with a table of the 
persons then employed at the factory, drawn up for me, during my stay 
at Jubbulpoor, by Mr. Williams. The conditionally pardoned offenders 
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of the different classes of Decoits by hereditary profession, for whom no 
suitable employment can be found in any of our police or other public 
establishment, will, as their services can be dispensed with by the officers 
under whom they are now employed, be concentrated in the same 
manner at the Jubbulpoor factory. Many of them are too old and 
infirm for active service in police or other establishments, and many, 
from their conduct and habits, undeserving of it. 


To II. M. ELLIOT, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government of India , 

Fort William. . 

Sir, 

I have the honor to transmit, for submission to the Right 
Hon'ble the Governor General of India in Council, an abstract memo¬ 
randum of the accounts of the Jubbulpoor School of Industry, from the 
1st of January to the 31st of December 1847, with a memorandum of 
the outstanding debts, amounting to 14,511-11-74 on the 1st January 
1848, and the stock, amounting to 6,341-6-64, 011 t ^ ic same date. 

2 nd. Of the whole advances made by Government for the 
establishment of this school in buildings, stocks, &c. only 2,763-6-9 
remain due, while the whole buildings themselves are estimated at 
7,323-2-8. Two more large working wards are now being added, and 
the work is done by the prisoners alone, so that little or no outlay 
is required. 

3rd. The carpets now made from English patterns, lately received, 
are considered to be the best in India; and others, of a lighter kind and 
of elegant patterns, lately received out from Kidderminster, are being com¬ 
menced upon, and will be found so admirably adapted to this climate, 
that a very large sale may be calculated upon, as well among native 
families of rank as among Europeans. 

4th. I inspected this establishment only a few days ago, and 
lothing could be more gratifying than the state in which I found it, 
ihowing that the object, which Government had in view, had been carried 
>ut beyond my most sanguine hopes. A great number of the sons of 
Thugs are amongst the most expert of the members, and can earn a very 
mndsome subsistence by their labour as such. These will, by degrees, 
become independent of instruction and aid in the factory; and instead 
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of retaining them upon the establishment as journeymen or day-labourers, 
they will be allowed to set up for themselves in the town of Jubbulpoor, 
and to sell their finished work privately, or to the factory, when of the 
approved quality which the factory turns out. A small capital will be 
advanced to the head men of all such small establishments to set them 
up, to be refunded as their finished work is supplied or sold. Jubbul¬ 
poor will thus become a manufacturing town; and as the fathers and 
other male relations of these boys, who spent the early part of their 
career in the murder of their fellow men, die off, as they are now fast 
doing, the recollection of their horrible trade will cease to excite any 
other feeling than such as that which converts to a new creed feel for the 
errors of their forefathers; and one of the best signs I saw at the School 
of Industry on this visit was, the dislike which all seemed to feel, on being 
questioned by the officers, who accompanied me, on any thing about the 
trade of Thuggee. 


5th. On former occasions, they seemed to answer all such questions 
with pride and pleasure, as it gave them opportunities of displaying their 
skill, and descanting on the wealth and rank they had acquired in the 
tradfe ; but so many of their old associates have now died off, and so 
many of their sons and brothers have acquired respectability, and in¬ 
dependent competence, by their skill and industry in manufactures, that 
they find no one willing to listen; and the oldest and most hardened 
seems to be ashamed to recollect what he and his ancestors had been. 

6th. As the factory is now in so thriving a state, and so indepen¬ 
dent of any further contributions from Government, I must solicit the 
favourable consideration of His Lordship in Council to a proposal made to 
me by Mr. Williams, the Overseer, during this my visit. It is to have 
a young man invited out from the town of Kidderminster, in the county 
of Worcester, one of good character and sober habits, who has served his 
full apprenticeship in that town at the trade of making carpets, known 
in the trade by the name of “ Brussels’ Carpeting”—that he shall be 
promised a salary of sixty pounds a year, or sixty rupees a month, with 
a prospect of increase after a period of good service—that he shall, 
like the Overseer, have a house built for him by the prisoners—that his 
passage shall be paid to India and to Jubbulpoor, and that his salary 
shall commence from the day he lands—that he have to bring with him 
two looms for the manufacture of the above named carpeting, with all 
the apparatus required for the same, so that he may be prepared to com¬ 
mence work immediately after his arrival—that the said two looms be 
made with all the latest improvements, and with wood that is likely to 
resist the effects of climate. 
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7th. As the welfare of the factory now depends so much upon the 
presence of one man, Mr. Williams, who may be invited away, or obliged 
to go from ill health, I beg most earnestly to solicit the favourable consi- 
y deration of His Lordship in Council to this proposal. The factory will 
not only be able to bear the cost, but will benefit much by the acquisi¬ 
tion in its out-turn; and be better able to bear the increased number of 
pupils which it has to expect in the professional Deceits, who have been 
or arc being seized, and their sons. 

8th. I may here insert the following memorandum drawn from 
the accounts of the factory: 

Liabilities on the 1st January 1842 9,067 7 2 

Total value of stock-in-trade, out¬ 
standing debt, buildings, &c. on 
the same date . 7,859 14 0 

Against the factory. 1,207 9 2 

Liabilities on the 1st January 1848 2,893 6 9 

Value of lixed and floating stock, 
and outstanding recoverable ba¬ 
lances on that date . 28,170 4 10 

Balance in favour of the factory, 1st 
January 1848 . 25,282 14 1 


9th. Should the proposal for an Assistant to Mr. Williams, receive 
the sanction of Government, orders will be sent home for the best young 
man procurable at Kidderminster, on the terms offered, being sent out 
with the machinery required ; so that he may come up to Jubbulpoor 
during the next cold season, and commence work immediately. 

10th. I should mention that the chief cause of the large outstand¬ 
ing balance arises from the difficulty of obtaining remittances from the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, whence the chief orders for goods come. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. II. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent. 


Camp Dumoh, 
2nd February , 1848. 
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ANNUAL ACCOUNT of the Jubbulpoor 


Due to Government on account of advances ... 

2763 6 8 


Received an advance within the year . 

2700 0 0 


Total due . 

5463 6 9 


Paid within the year. 

2700 0 0 


Due to Government on the 1st January 1848 ... 


2763 6 9 

Due to individuals during the year 1847 . 

2773 12 6 


Paid within the year 1847 . 

2773 12 6 

• 

Due to individuals on the 1st January 1848 ... 


130 0 0 

Total liabilities . 

2893 6 9 


Paid within the year 1847, for raw materials, 



approvers, and then - sons, hired workmen, &c. 

31,422 6 4 


Overseer’s commission on the sales at three per 



cent. ... ••• ••• ••• .*• ••• ••• 

965 7 i 


School establishment... 

156 0 0 


Pay of chuprassies . 

177 12 10 


Refunded to the estate of the late Captain 



Postans . 

150 0 0 


Refunded to Colonel W. H. Sleeman . 

100 0 0 




32,971 10 2$ 

Repaid to Superintendent’s treasury. 

1700 0 0 


Ditto to Koosal Chund . 

1000 0 0 




2700 0 0 

In hand on the 1st January 1848 . 


1131 15 3 

Total, Company’s Rupees ... 

36,803 9 5} 


(Signed) J. B. WILLIAMS, 

Overteer. 
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School of Industry, for the year 1847. 

.Tuhbulpoou, 12tii Januaby 1848. 


Fixed Stock in tools and buildings, on the 1st 



January 1847 . 

12,980 2 8 


Paid for the Overseer’s house . 

900 0 0 


Expended in a new workshop, and two new sets 



of lines for the Decoit Approvers. 

716 2 8 

. 

Moveable Stock in raw materials and manufac- 



tured goods . 

16,073 7 10£ 


Outstanding debts . 

23,928 14 4£ 

54,648 11 7 

• 1 

Total value of stock in trade ... 

54,648 11 7 



Y 4 











MEMORANDUM of the manner in which the Approvers, their Sons, and the Prisoners 
are employed at Jubbulpoor. 

Jubbulpoor, 4th February 1848. 


Description or Employment. 

E 

<U 

I 

P-> 

< 

a 

£ 

i 

1 

Hired 

Teachers. 

Total 

Vents .—Employed in bowing nnd cleaning the cotton . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

.Ditto in spinning the cotton into thread. 

13 

0 

5 

0 

18 

Ditto in opening thread and doubling it for weaving. 

17 

0 

2 

0 

19 

Ditto in weaving of tent-cloth .. 

10 

40 

10 

0 

60 

Ditto in washing, bleaching, and kyanizing . 

n 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Ditto in printing of chintz for lining of tents ,. .. 

r. 

8 

3 

0 

16 

• 

Ditto in making of cotton ropes for tents . 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Ditto in making newhar, chicks, fringe, &c.. .... 

20 

0 

1 

0 

21 

Vhtto in opening and preparing thread for dyeing, for the carpets... 

17 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Ditto in making the tents and other cotton ciirpcts . 

44 

0 

14 

0 

58 

Ditto in turning and lacquering tent poles. 

0 

3 

(i 

1 

10 

Ditto in sewing and making the tent hags . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Ditto in making the iron-work, as also other articles required in \ 






the blacksmith’s line.. .. .. ..J 

0 


11 


1() 

Ditto in sewing the leather work for the tents . 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

* Making tape for binding doors and horse clothing.. 

H 

19 

0 

0 

27 

Straightening and preparing the bamboos for kunauts .. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Ditto in sewing the tents. .... 

45 

10 

5 

2 

62 

Fable Linen. —F.mploycd in weaving table-cloths and napkins .. .. 

4 

4 

4 

0 

12 

Woollen Carpets .—Pickere and cleaners of wool, preparatory to dyeing.. 

19 

0 

8 

0 

27 

Dyers for this carpeting, the Kidderminster and sutringee .. .. 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

Employed in the manufacture of the carpeting . .. 

3 

44 

0 

0 

47 

Kidderminster Carpet .—Ditto in twitting the thread required for this! 

07 

o 

o 



purpose .. .J 






Ditto in spinning a kind of cord, worked up inside . 

8 

0 

<; 

0 

14 

Ditto in manufacturing the carpeting. 

11 

12 

0 

( 

22 

Gun Wadding .—Fetters of gun wadding—felt hats, &c. 

< 

( 

4 

0 

4 

Paper. —F.mploycd in making paper .. . 

fl 

( 

1 

( 

10 

Unprofitable Labour .—Ditto as bhcestics. sweepers, and wood-cutters .. 

( 

< 

6 

0 

8 

Ditto ns bricklayers at Government works . .... 

17 

( 

0 

( 

17 

Ditto brick-making and bricklayer’s labourers . 

37 

(1 

13 

0 

50 

Ditto carpenter’s shop for the repair of tools, building, &c. 


1< 

2 

( 

14 

Ditto as sawyers . 

4 

< 

< 

(1 

4 

Ditto as cart drivers, weighmen, &c. 

£ 

( 

« 

c 

7 

Employed as second teacher in the school .. 


f 

( 

( 

1 

Ditto as guards at the gates of the factory . 

2!) 

t 

( 

t 

29 

In the lines and jail from old age.. . 

5 < 

( 

18 

( 

68 

Under punishment on the roads. 

13 

( 

3 ! 

( 

52 

Residing in the city 2 —in hospital 2 ., .. 

4 

( 

2 

( 

6 

Learning to read and write in the school. 

( 

39 

( 

( 

39 

On command with Captain Staeman, Superintendent.. 

n 

( 

( 

f 

12 

Total employed, .. 

46C 

19 : 

18; 

IS 

850 


f 


(Signed) J. B. WILLIAMS, Overseer. 
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No. 1600. 

To -Major W. II. SLEEMAN, 

Commissioner for the suppression of Dncoifi). 

Judicial Department. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General to acknowledge the receipt of your two letters of the 18th and 
20 th ultimo, with their enclosures, relative to granting pardon for all 
past offences to professional Dacoits. 

2 . In reply I am directed to state that the Governor General does 

not learn from these papers, or from those noted in 

Your lottor dated , . . x . ...... 

27th March, with en- the margin, the position in which it is intended by 
closure ' you that the pardoned offender, in cases of Dacoity, 

shall stand in relation to the Tribunals of justice and the Magistrate, 
and on this point you are requested to submit furtherexplanations. 

3. The Governor General is disposed, when satisfied on the above 
point, so far to accede to your proposition as to authorize you to promise 
to any Dacoits, principals, or others, from whom it is expected that 
valuable information may be obtained, the exemption from death and 
transportation, for all past offences, of which they make a full confession 
to yourself, or to any Magistrate or Officer connected with your depart¬ 
ment, exercising the powers of a Magistrate. 

4. But His Lordship is of opinion that, as in cases of Thuggee, the 
conditions of mercy should be— 

1 st. That the offender make a full and unreserved confession of 
those offences for which he deserves a pardon. 

2 ndly. That he shall plead guilty, before the Court, to such of those 
offences as it may be deemed expedient to commit him to trial for—and 

3rdly. That he shall give true and faithful information respecting 
his accomplices, and touching all circumstances connected with the case 
or cases, whenever called on to do so. 

5. In every instance, His Lordship is disposed to think a specific 
sentence should be recorded by the Sessions Court against the Dacoit— 
the execution of which would be suspended during the good behaviour 
and approved conduct of the convict; and this sentence might be even¬ 
tually entirely remitted in cases wherein the Commissioner for the sup¬ 
pression of Dacoity should deem the person to have merited, by a course 
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of true and faithful service, or for other reasons, such indulgence from 
the Government. 


(Signed) 


Simla, 

The 27th June , 1839. 


I have, &e. 

F. CUllRlE, 

OJfg. Secy, to Govr. Genl. 

N. W. P. 


No. 1889. 


To Major W. H. SLEEMAN, 

♦ 

Commissioner for the suppression of Dacoity, 


Judicial Department. , 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters, 
Nos. 348 and 364, dated the 8th and 11th instant, with their enclosures; 
and in reply to inform you that the Right Hon’ble the Governor General 
authorizes you to offer mercy, in the name of the Government, to any 
Dacoit, from whom you may have reason to expect that useful infor¬ 
mation may be procured, on the conditions described in the form of 
certificate appended to your letter of the 8th instant. 

2 . Copies of this correspondence will be sent to the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, for information. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) F. CURRIE, 

Secy, to the Govr. Genl. • 
N. W. P. 

Simla, 

The 29 th July , 1839. 
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‘ACTS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THUGGEE AND DACOITY. 


ACT No. XXX of 1836. 

I. It is hereby enacted, that whoever shall be proved to have 
belonged, either before or after the passing of this Act, to any gang of 
Thugs, either within or without the Territories of the East India Com- 

' pany, shall be punished with imprisonment for life, with hard labor. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that every person accused 'of the 
offence made punishable by this Act, may be tried by any Court, which 
would have been competent to try him, if his offence had been committed 
within the Zillah where that Court sits, any thing to the contrary, in any 
Regulation contained, notwithstanding. 

» 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that no Court shall, on a trial of*any 
person accused of the offence made punishable by this Act, require any 
Futwa from uny Law Officer. 


ACT No. XVIII of 1837. 

It is hereby enacted, that any person charged with murder by 
Thuggee, or with the offence of having belonged to a gang of Thugs, made 
punishable by Act No. XXX. of 1836, may be committed by any Magis¬ 
trate or Joint Magistrate within the Territories of the East India Com¬ 
pany, for trial before any Criminal Court, competent to try such person 
on such charge. 


ACT No. XIX of 1837. 

It is hereby enacted, that no person shall, by reason of any convic¬ 
tion for any offence whatever, be incompetent to be a witness in any 
stage of any cause, Civil or Criminal, before any Court, in the Territo¬ 
ries of the East India Company. 


ACT No. XVIII of 1839. 

It is hereby enacted, that any person accused of the offence of mur¬ 
der by Thuggee, or of the offence of unlawfully and knowingly receiving 

ss 4 
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or buying property stolen or plundered by Thuggee, may be tried by 
any Court which would have been competent to try him, if his offence had 
been committed within the Zillah where that Court sits, any thing con-^ 
tained in any Regulation or Regulations, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 


ACT No. XVIII of 1843. 

Whereas it often happens that the offences of Thuggee and Dacoity 
are committed by gangs, as well within the Territories subject to the 
Government of the East India Company, as in those of Native Princes, 
or States in alliance with the said Company, and it may be necessary, for . 
the safety of persons and property within the Territories subject to the 
Government of the East India Company, that persons convicted of the 
like offences, within the Territories of such Princes or States, should be 
kept in secure custody, which cannot always be done within the last 
mentioned Territories. 

It is hereby enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Local Govern¬ 
ment of any part of the Territories subject to the Government of 
the East India Company, to authorize the reception and detention, in any 
part of those Territories, for the periods specified in their respective sen¬ 
tences, of persons sentenced to imprisonment or transportation for the 
offences of Thuggee, Dacoity, or the offences of belonging to any gang 
of Thugs or Daeoits, within the Territories of any Native Prince or State 
in alliance with the said Company. Provided always, that such sentences 
shall have been pronounced after trial before a Tribunal, in which 
a covenanted servant of the East India Company, duly authorized in that 
behalf by such Prince or State, shall be one of the presiding Judges. 
And it is hereby enacted, that every servant of the East India Com¬ 
pany so authorized as aforesaid, shall forward, with every prisoner, a 
certificate of his conviction, and a copy of the proceedings held at the 
trial, that the same imiy be forthcoming for reference at the place where 
the sentence of imprisonment may be carried into effect. 


ACT No. XXIV of 1843. 

Whereas it has been considered necessary to adopt more stringent 
measures for the conviction of professional Daeoits, who belong to certain 
tribes, systematically employed in carrying on their lawless pursuits in 
different parts of the country, and for this purpose to extend the 
provisions of Acts XXX. of 183(1, XV11I. of 1837, and XVI11. of 1839, 
for the prevention of Thuggee, to persons concerned in the perpetration 
of Dacoity. 
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I. It is hereby enacted, that whosoever shall be proved to have 
belonged, either before or after the passing of this Act, to any gang of 
Pacoits, either within or without the Territories of the East India Com¬ 
pany, shall be punished with transportation for life, or with imprison¬ 
ment for any less term, with hard labor. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that any person accused of the 
offence of Dacoity, with or without murder, or of having belonged 
to a gang of Dacoits, or of the offence of unlawfully and knowingly 
receiving or buying property stolen or plundered by Dacoity, may be 
committed by any Magistrate within the Territories of the East India 
Company, and may be tried by any Court which would have been com- 

► petent to try him, if his offence had been committed within the Zillah 
where that Court sits. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that no Court shall, on trial of the 
offences specified in this Act, require any Futwa from any Law Officer. 


ACT No. XIV of 1844. 

I. It is hereby enacted, that within the territories subject to the 
Government of the East India Company, whenever any of the Sudder 
Courts shall sentence any offender to imprisonment for life, it shall 
at the same time sentence such offender to transportation beyond Sea for 
life, unless there should be special reasons inducing the Court to think 
such prisoner not a proper subject for transportation, which special 
reasons the Court is hereby directed to record. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that within the said Territories, 
whenever any offender shall have been sentenced, in the first instance, by 
a Commissioner of Circuit or Sessions Judge to imprisonment for life, or 
whenever a Commissioner of Circuit or Sessions Judge shall have recom¬ 
mended that sentence of imprisonment for life be passed upon any 
offender, it shall be competent to a single Judge of the Sudder Court to 
sentence such offender, ut the same time, to transportation beyond Sea for 
life, and such single Judge is hereby directed to sentence such offender 
at the same time to transportation beyond Sea lor life, unless there should 
bo special reasons inducing him to think sueli offender not a proper 
subject for transportation, which special reasons he is hereby further 
directed to record. 


ACT No. V of 1847. 


I. It is hereby enacted, that within the Territories subject to the 
Government of the East India Company, and without the local limits 
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of the jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts of Judicature, the several 
Officers in charge of Jails shall be competent to give effect to any sen¬ 
tence that may be passed by any Court established, or that may be 
established, by the authority of the Governor General of India in Council,' 
for the administration of Criminal justice in States or Territories admi¬ 
nistered by Officers acting under the authority of the East India Com¬ 
pany, although such States or Territories are not subject to the Govern¬ 
ment of any one of the Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal, Fort St. 
George, or Bombay, or are not subject to the operation of the General 
Regulations. 

II. And it is hereby enacted, that a warrant, under the Official 
Seal and Signature of the Officer or Officers exercising Criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion within such States or Territories, as aforesaid, shall be sufficient 
authority for holding any prisoner in confinement, or for transmitting 
any prisoner for transportation beyond Sea, or for inflicting any other 
punishment prescribed therein. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that if any Officer in charge of a jail 
shall entertain any doubt as to the legality of any warrant sent to him 
for execution under this Act, or as to the competency of the person or 
persons, whose Official Seal and Signature may be affixed thereto, to pass 
the sentence and issue such warrant, such Officer shall refer the matter 
to the Government to which he is subject, by whose order on the case 
such Officer and all other Public Officors shall be guided, as to the future 
disposal of the prisoner; and that, pending any such reference, the 
prisoner shall be detained in custody, in such manner, and with such 
restrictions or mitigations, as may be specified in the warrant. 

IV. And it is hereby enacted, that the provisions of the existing 
Acts and Regulations, and all other Rules in force for the treatment and 
security of prisoners confined in the said jails, shall apply, and be of equal 
force and effect, in the case of prisoners confined therein under this Act, 
as in the case of other prisoners confined therein. 


ACT No. X ok 1847. 

It is hereby enacted, that within the Territories subject to the 
Government of the East India Company, whenever any Court not 
included under the provisions of Act XXIV. of 1843, shall sentence any 
offender to imprisonment for life, under the provisons of Act XXX. of 
1836, it shall at the same time sentence such offender to transportation 
beyond Sea for life, unless there should be special reasons inducing 
the Court to think such prisoner not a proper subject for transportation, 
which special reasons the Court is hereby directed to record. 
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ACT No. Ill of 1848. 

Whereas doubts have arisen as to the meaning of the words “ Thug” 
and “ Thuggee,” and the expression “ Murder by Thuggee,” when used 
in the Acts of the Council of India • 

It is hereby declared and enacted, that the word “ Thug,” when used 
in any Act heretofore passed by the Council of India, shall bo taken to 
have meant and to mean a person who is, or has at any time been habi¬ 
tually associated with any other or others for the purpose of committing, 
by means intended by such person or known by such person to be likely 
to cause the death of any person, the offence of Child-stealing, or the 
offence of Robbery not amounting to Dacoity. And that the word 
“ Thuggee,” when used in such Acts, shall be taken to have meant and to 
mean the offence of committing or attempting any such Chilcf-stealing, 
or Robbery by a Thug. And that the expression “ Murder by Thuggee,” 
when used in such Acts, shall be taken to have mea«t and to mean Mur¬ 
der, when employed as the means of committing such Child-stealing, or 
such Robbery by a Thug. 


ACT No. XI of 1848. 


Whereas it is expedient to extend some of the provisions of the 
Law for the conviction of Thugs and Dacoits to other gangs of Thieves 
and Robbers, It is enacted, as follows : 


I. Whosoever shall be proved to have belonged, cither before or 
after the passing of this Act, to any wandering gang of persons, associ¬ 
ated for the purposes of theft or robbery, not being a gang of Thugs or 
Dacoits, shall be punished with imprisonment, with hard labor, for any 
term not exceeding seven years. 


II. Any person accused of the offence of belonging to any such 
gang as aforesaid, or of the offence of unlawfully and knowingly re¬ 
ceiving or buying property stolen or plundered by any such gang, 
may be committed by any Magistrate within the Territories of the East 
India Company, and may be tried by any Court which would have been 
competent to try him, if his offence had been committed within the 
Zillah where that Court sits. 


III. No Court shall, on the trial of any offence under this Act, 
require any Futwa from any Law Officer. 


a f> 
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Tabular Statement of the result of the Trials which have taken place at different places, since the operations for ’the 

suppression of the system of Thuggee commenced , from 1826 to 1847. 
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THUGGEE DEPARTMENT. 

Tabular Statement of the result cf the trials which have taken place at different places, during the year 1848. 
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W. H. SLEEMAN, 
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W, H. SLEEMAN, Gent. Snpt. 




















APPENDIX. 


No. 95 ok 1847. 

From Captain W. C. BIRCH, 

Assistant General Superintendent. 


To Lieutenant Colonei, W. H. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent , Jhansi. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to transmit a Memorandum of the 
characters, habits, and original residence of the Mogheas of Meywar, as 
called for in para. 5 of your letter, No. 105 of 19th April last, 

2. I have had some little difficulty in obtaining this narrative, as 
my informants are not over communicative; such, however, as it is, 1 
trust it may prove acceptable, and give you some idea of the cause and 
origin of Dacoitee in this quarter, and amongst this class of society, as 
set forth in their own depositions. 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) W. C. BIRCH, 

Assistant Genl. Supt. 


Camp, Nkemuch, 

Assist. Genu. Scpt.’s Office, 
The 13 th July , 1847. 
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Memorandum of the. families and character of the Mogheas or Bowrees 

of Mei/war, as obtained from the depositions of Zalim and Manah 

Jemadars, 

We are Bowrees by caste and profession, and are divided into ten 
different classes, as hereafter set forth. Chowan, Powar, Charun, alias 
Bhatee, Dhabee, Salunkcc, Dhundara, Dhundal, alias Rathore, Kolee, 
Budeara, and Ghelote. Our families have principally resided in the 
undermentioned villages of the Ajmere district; Deolea, Burlee, Baudul- 
warra,'Sukranee, Jalea, Kaneah, Burrul Bhinea, Tantowtee, Naudsee, 
Sitana, Lamba, Musooda, Champanierpara, Goolgaon, Ratakote, Sudara, 
Bugairah, Jooneah, Sawur, Mehroon, Kotyan, and Pesaugun, and our 
chuttries, wells, and boulies are now to be found therein; independent 
of these, a class of our fraternity has generally resided on the banks of the 
Kharec,. and in the undermentioned villages, subordinate to Meywar— 
Shahpoora, Agouncha, Gyanpoor, Ghirta, Dabla, Bunaira, Kareka Lamba, 
Roopahelee, Kalyas, Ilursorce, Bhugwanpoora, Bunara, Hameerghur, 
Chittore, Gungrar, Bussce, Gwalior, Mungroop, Budesur, Bhunder, 
Jhunjola, Begun, Umcrghur, Mowa, and Manpoora. 

In Sumbut 18G9 and 1890, corresponding with 1813 and 1835, A. D., 
in consequence of the then prevailing famine, and high price of grain 
in the Ajmere district, the greater portion of our families migrated into 
Meywar, and were very soon joined by the remainder, who, under suspi¬ 
cion of their being men of bad character, were forcibly ejected by the 
local officers of the respective villages, from which period our homes may 
be said to have been permanent in Malwa and Meywar, and our femiHea 
to have amounted to between two and three hundred. 

i 

There are, besides us, very many Bowree families residing inMarwar, 
but our intercourse with them is trifling; stress of circumstances, and bad 
seasons in their own districts, have, however, occasionally driven them 
over to us, but wc have never permitted them to eat with us, nnlcaa we 
have been fully satisfied of the respectability of their characters. Marriage 
has never been tolerated between us. 

The Kerowlee Bagries are a different race to us, though some of 
our customs do correspond; we have met but very little; we do not eat 
together; nor can I distinctly say whether we are or are not, in reality, 
one and the same clan. Their Dhabee and Bhatee is one caste, whilsc" 
ours is distinct, though marriages between the two are sanctioned and 
recognized. 

The Malwa Mogheas, again, are much more nearly allied to us in all 
relations of life, the principal feature of distinction existing only in 


/ 
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name, they adopting, on all occasions, the term Moghea, whilst we of 
Meywar and Ajmere, would be called Bowrees. We eat together, and arcK 
.allowed to intermarry ; but with the Mogheas of the Bheel puills, we 
would neither eat nor marry. 

Our language is peculiar to ourselves—each clan having its own 
particular dialect; the difference that may exist, being more in sound and 
pronunciation than in the word itself. Our occupation was that of 
cultivation and chokeedaree, whilst those who had free grants of land were 
expected to perform for their State, any offices required at their hands, 
such as occasional conveyance of letters, or the safe transit of goods, from 
their own to the next village, and so forth. 

From ten years, previous to the ascendancy of the British Govern¬ 
ment m the Rajpootanah States, until seven after it, or from 1808 to 
1825, A. D., the Bheels were in the habit of making* great inroads into , 
the possession of the Oodeypore Rana, aud committing ravages therein ; 
when he, to protect himself against such outrages, had recourse to us, 
and hired us at the rate of six rupees per man per mensem. My father, 
Zalim Sing, and Gyanah Naek, were the chiefs of one party of one hundred 
men, which was stationed in attendance on the Rana himself, at the city 
of Oodeypoor; and I have now in my possession, a certificate shewing 
that rent-free lands were given to him by the Durbar, in considera¬ 
tion of services rendered to the State. One hundred and fifty men 
were stationed under Jumshere, at Neemhara, formerly belonging to 
the Oodeypore Government, but now ceded to Tonk ; Roopa Naek had a 
party of seventy or eighty men at Mulhaghur ; a detachment of one 
hundred men, under Kesrea and Lukha Naeks, was located in the bowlea, 
and Pertabghur districts. The Jecrun and Cheetakhera supervision was 
assigned to Ooda, Rora, and Heema, with some eighty followers; the 
whole of which parties were expected to act in concert, and to be 
prepared to repel any invasion, which might, at any time, be made by the 
Bheels on the Oodeypore possessions. 

The tranquillity of the country being, in a measure, provided for, 
through the influence and agency of the British, the Oodeypore Go¬ 
vernment availed itself of the opportunity of discontinuing us from its 
service, and having no other employ in prospect, we turned our minds 
and hands to agriculture. 

During the Surabut of 1888, corresponding with the year 1831- 
32, A. D., a wealthy merchant, by name Maumull, chanced to be coming 
up from Hyderabad, and while encamped at the tomb of Noor Shah, 
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near the town of Necmuch, the Bowrees of Rawutkhcra, Umlee Khera, 
and Chuldoo, suspecting him to be possessed of some valuables, plunder¬ 
ed him of all he had; whereon the merchant laid a complaint before, 
the officiating Political Agent, Captain Pasley, who, on instituting 
enquiries, discovered that the Bowrees of the abovenamed villages were 
the offenders. They, seeing the state of things, deserted, carrying with 
them all they had taken, when I, and Heera, who were the contractors 
for the town of Cheeta Khera, were, as influential Bowrees, called on to 
trace these people, with a view to their punishment. 

In the course of time, we found them to be concealed in the 
Harowtee district; and, having obtained the whole of the plunder, with 
the exception of some two or three hundred rupees worth, which had 
cither been damaged or expended, we returned to Neemuch, and made 
over the same to Captain MacMahon, Political Agent, Mehidpore—Captain 
Pa3ley, in the meanwhile, having gone to Aboo. The Sahookar, on seeing 
what wc had brought back, declared on oath, that more than ten thousand 
rupees’ worth of property was as yet unrestored, a circumstance which 
induced the Political Agent to make us over to the Native Governor of 
Neenjuch, with instructions to make good to the merchant, the entire of 
his reported losses, estimated at ten thousand rupees. 

The Governor, finding that there would be some difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing from us, by fair means, a restitution of the money which ho had been i 
compelled to pay in, began to ill-treat and beat us most cruelly; and 
eventually we induced the plunderers to come in and state whether they 
had or had not retained some portion of their booty. 

They declared most positively, that they had honestly given in all 
that they had taken, with exception of what has been previously reported 
as expended; when he, seeing that he might prove the sufferer, directed 
us to cash up in full, granting us at the same time free permission to 
repay ourselves, wherever and in whatever manner wc best could. He 
told us distinctly that throughout his district we might thieve and 
plunder as much as wc pleased, but that have the money he would 
in full. 

We urged that such a procedure would bring down on us the dis¬ 
pleasure of the British Government, when he silenced us by stating, thjit • 
he was at least master of his own district, and that no one had aright of 
interference with him. 

From this period dates the commencement, amongst our fraternity, 
of organized pilfering and marauding; but in all expeditions, we studi¬ 
ously avoided entering the territories of the British, strictly confining 
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ourselves to Gwalior, Indore, and other adjoining States. In the course 
of ipur or five years, sufficient had been amassed to meet the expenses 
we had been put to in reimbursing the Sahookar for his reported losses; 
'and since the claim had now been adjusted in full, I was promised my 
discharge, on payment of a further fine of three hundred rupees to the 
Governor, which I managed to do, and thus obtained my release. 

From the above it will be observed that we never have been pro¬ 
fessional Decoits, either by birth or character; had we been so, we .might 
have formed gangs of forty or fifty men, and carrying our depredations 
into distant lands, have amassed incalculable wealth; but such has 
never been our pursuit or object. Our adoption of this custom was 
entirely forced upon us by the grinding exactions of the Neerauch 
Governor; true, we pursued it for a period of eight years subsequently, 
and with pecuniary advantage, but, on measures being put in force by 
the British Government against us, we abandoned the pursuit, and have, 
by flight and concealment, endeavoured to screen oursfelves from the fate 
which has awaited many of our companions, who are now prisoners for 
life in the Agra jail. If permitted, all offenders would voluntarily come 
in and surrender, on condition that their lives were spared, and a suita¬ 
ble location determined on, in which, wholly abandoning the system of 
Dccoitce, they might employ their hands and energies in the more 
peaceful pursuit of agriculture. 

How we really received the title of Bowrecs, I really cannot tell, but 
I have heard in days of yore, that some celebrated freebooter and his 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of some Bowree, or well, with j 
flights of steps, from which they were in the habit of issuing forjh for 
the sake of plunder. Many depredations were brought home to them, 
and in course of time all misdemeanours and offences were laid to the 
door of the Bowreewallahs, whether or not committed by them. The 
term wallah seems to have been entirely dropped, and eventually the 
word Bowree applied to all such as followed Decoitee as a profession. 


The term Moghea, applied to the people of this stamp, residing in 
the Pertabghur States, may safely be traced to the circumstance of some 
daring and gallant act having been performed by Luckha and Kesrea 
Jemadars, with their gangs, on behalf of the Oodeypoor Government, 
when there employed, on which occasion the Rajah, to mark his sense 
of their services, would compare them, in value aird estimate, to the rich¬ 
ness of the stones which formed a part of his necklace; and from Monga, 
coral, the term has become corrupted into Moghea, but evidently origi¬ 
nating in the above allusion. 
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We have no particular slang dialect, nor do we ever attempt, on any 
occasion, either abroad or at home, to conceal, by an assumed language, 
our character or pursuits. We always speak the same tongue, and never 
try to vary it. The corresponding terms used by the Malwa and 
Marwar Bowrees for words in our language, I am quite unable to tell you, 
as we have seldom or never met, and in fact, have very little communi¬ 
cation with each other. 


Assist. Genl. Supt.’s Office, 
Neemdch, 

13 th July, 1848. 


(Signed) W. C. BIRCH, 

Assistant Genl. Supt. 


(Copy.) 
No. 39. 


Frov Lieutenant H. WARD, 

Assistant Genl. Superintendent. 

To Lif.utenant Colonel W. H. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent, 

Jhansi, 

Dated Camp Jounpore, 12 th February , 1848. 


Sir, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 12, of the 24th ultimo, requesting me to inform you of the present 
state of the colony of Budhuks, on the grant near Goruckpoor, under 
Dullya Jemadar, and also the names of the persons composing it, and 
the prospects of its ultimate success. 

2. I have lately been over for a few days to visit this grant; and as 
nearly two years have elapsed since I last addressed you on the subject, 
you will, perhaps, excuse my entering fully into its details, thus record¬ 
ing its present progress and future prospects. 

3. As the correspondence that has passed concerning this grant, 
has not, I believe, ever been submitted to you, I beg herewith to hand 
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you copies of all letters that I find regarding it, so that you may have ' 
aljthe papers, for reference at any future time, before you, in a connected 
form. 

4. First, as regards the numbers of the Budhuk caste, now residing 
there, I annex (A.) a list of the males of that caste. This list includes 
some three or four that from youth had never gone on Decoitee expedi- 
tlons, and this list will annually increase, as other- boys grow up to man¬ 
hood. The residents may be divided into three classes, those that 
surrendered on terms with Dullya; those that have been released on the 
security of other Budhuks; and widows, (including the wives of men impri¬ 
soned and transported) with their families. The names of the widows 
I have not had drawn up, but, I believe, the number of widows of the 
two sorts to be eighteen. The children, I find, have been reckoned with¬ 
out discriminating between those with, and those without fathers, but 
their total number is twenty-six boys and twelve girls, of all ages. 

5. On former occasions, when addressing you on this subject, 
you may remember how much I complained of the inertness of 
Dullya, and the little progress he was making, as also of the occasional 
quarrels between himself and Burreca. In consequence of these,quar- 
rels, at my request, the Collector of Goruckpoor was so good as to 
separate their two shares, giving Burreea 75 beegahs, the remain¬ 
ing 5*25 continuing in Dullya’s name. I confess that hitherto in keeping 
up Salikram, I had expected more advantage in its forming a point where 
at once the widows, to whom we were bound to give the means of 
subsistence, could live, and where also the Budhuks, not in Government 
employ, could be watched, than in any great hopes of Dullya ever becom¬ 
ing an useful agriculturist. Last year, in fact, I made a proposal to 
Dullya to accept Government employment, if I could procure it for him 
in lieu of this grant, which he refused. However, whether stimulated 
by the withdrawal of the Government allowance, or not, I cannot say, 
but certainly, this year I have found a very marked improvement, both 
in the progress the grant has made, and also in the greatly increased 
contentment of Dullya himself, and all the other residents. 

6. In somo respects fortune has favored him. The inundations 
that swamped the greater part of the district spared him, and in addition 
to this, several very good assamees, who had been washed out of their 
former holdings, have now come to reside with him. There cannot, I 
think, be less than twenty families now of the ICeywut, (a very hard 
working race in these parts) Loonyahs, and Pasi^B. These men hold 
their land on low, but slightly increasing rents. I annex (B.) the amount 
of land-tax that Dullya is assessed at, and which, certainly, is favorable 
enough. 
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7. At present on the grant there are standing crops on 68 beegahs, 
20 more beegahs are fit for sowing, and 110 more have been cleared of 
their jungle, and will be, perhaps I should say, ought to be, if the rainy 
season be not. unfavorable, brought into cultivation during the year; 
more land too is being daily cleared. From what I can learn, the 
cutting and carrying wood for sale into Goruckpoor, still affords a suf¬ 
ficient subsistence to most of the Decoits, and even those that themselves 
cultivate land, eke out by the same means, when not occupied on their 
fields, sufficient to pay their rent, whilst their crops hitherto have sup¬ 
ported them, and they may now expect some additional means, as addi¬ 
tional land gets under cultivation. 

8. Of the land at present under cultivation, rather more than 50 
beegahs belong to eleven Budhuks, and Dullya has made allotments to all 
of his own caste deserving them. I am glad to say even some of the 
women are beginning, what I may call, a small independence for them¬ 
selves in that manner; and one point, in which I have this year been much 
pleased with Dullya, compared with former years, is, that he now, for 
driving his carts and other similar employments, takes the poorer men of 
his own caste in preference—-a thing I never could get him to do for¬ 
merly. With increasing prosperity too, his feuds with Burreea have 
fortunately ceased, and 1 believe them to be perfectly happy and content; 
indeed they own as much themselves, and I think with good faith. 

9. I speak thus cheeringly of the prospects of the grant only with 
reference to the peculiar position of the individuals. I know that men of 
more regular and settled habits, would, with the advantage these men 
have had, have done more j but when we remember the lawless roving 
mode of life they had long been accustomed to, the great dread their 
names inspired, and the pride of Dullya as a chief of a confederacy, I do 
feel that, in reconciling him to his changed position, and in converting 
banded robbers to industrious and peaceable subjects, the great point has 
been gained, and the success of the experiment established. 

10. The great difficulty Dullya has to contend with, is the very 
natural dread which his name and former calling inspire. He complains, 
and I believe, with some reason, that he might get more cultivators, 
were they not afraid of him, and even the mahajuns in the city refuse 
him temporary assistance on the same grounds—these difficulties, however, 
one would think would soon wear off. He is still, personally, less indus¬ 
trious, and, I may add, enterprising than I could wish ; but his conduct in 
that respect now, is a marked improvement on what it has hitherto been. 

11. As regards, what after all must be considered the great object, 
viz., the chance of these men again taking to Decoitee, 1 may say that I 
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have no fear on that head whatever; indeed they scarce have the power 
even if they had the wish—the members of the gangs are scattered far 
and wide, and judging from the small number of those returned to me for 
misconduct, only six in all, in the course of three years and a half, we must 
consider that those in the Police discharge their duties properly, and 
consequently are themselves satisfied. As regards those at the grant, I 
always have an intelligent Nujeeb on the spot, who makes a daily report 
to the Magistrate, and it would be impossible for any number to decamp 
with their families, without his knowing it; but independently of this, 
the men that I have had on duty there, at different times, assure me that 
Dullya himself does not hesitate to compare his present state of ease and 
safety with the life he had formerly lived in the jungles, when watched and 
hunted by our parties. 

12. The large number of this tribe living together still, though with 
a different relationship, under their old leader, will certainly prevent 
their losing entirely their separate language and chstoms. This is a < 
misfortune perhaps, but it is of the less importance, if, as I believe to be 
the case, they have lost all desire to resume their former life of violence, 
and as they settle down, they will lose all pride in their former exploits. 
Dullya himself is a man of about 45 or 50, a man of remarkably good 
manners for his station of life, and I think, well disposed and intelligent. 
It is too very much to his credit that when his gangs were at their prime, 
he always interfered to prevent his men inflicting unnecessary violence 
on those he plundered. 


13. There is one point I think it right to bring to your notice, 
namely, the great number of men living at the grant, who have been 
released on the security of Dullya and Burreea. These men have nearly 
all been, in their day, active Decoits, and it may, perhaps, be your wish 
that the number of such men be limited. I anticipate no evils myself 
from their congregating there, but from taking an interest in the settle¬ 
ment, I may take too sanguine a view of its position—seven of these men 
lately released, were of the party in the celebrated case, when Maherban 
and 162 others were arrested in the Behar district in 1820. They 
expressed their willingness to work if means were afforded them, and I 
have given each a spade and an axe. 

14. The only part of the thing I am myself dissatisfied with, is the 
children. They certainly work and help their mothers, but I should be 
glad to see then^get a little education, if only to learn to read, write, and 
cipher. Nearly joining Salikram, there is a grant occupied by Native 
Christians, on which a Missionary gentleman is about to reside. 
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15. This gentleman has had the kindness to promise to open a 
class for the Salikram boys, and to do what he can for them. Possibly a 
girls’ school may also be opened at the same place, in which case I see 
no reason why our Budhuk girls should not also attend, but I much fear 
the mothers’ scruples would prevent the education of either. Possibly, 
through Dullya, I may effect this. 

16. , There is still one point, on which I would wish to have your 
opinion concerning this grant : this refers to the propriety of entering 
into some distinct understanding with Dullya, about affording an asylum, 
on the grant, hereafter, to any men of his former gangs, that surrendered 
with him, now in Government employ, that may invalid or lose their 
employment, through ill-health or old age. It may be worthy of consi¬ 
deration, possibly, whether some such scheme might not be adopted. 

17. This letter has extended beyond what I had wished, but I feel 
.sure that you take « great interest in this experiment, and will be glad 
to know its exact position and prospects. During my incumbency of 
this office, it has occupied much of my time, and given me much trouble; 
and it is with some little satisfaction that I find myself able to report so 
favorably of it. 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) n. WARD, 

Assist. Genl. Supt. 


AziMGiiun, Camp Jounpoob, 
Assist. Genl. Supt.’s Office, 
The 12 tli February , 1848. 



LIST of adult males of the Buduk caste, residing in the Salikram grant, near Goruckpoor, under Dullya Jemadar, andBurreea Sing. 
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On whose security 

Karnes. Parentage. On whose land residing. Date of arrest or surrender. Sentence. released. 
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(Copy.) 


No. 1 . 


To Lieutenant Colonel W. H. SLEEMAN, 

General Superintendent , Lucknow. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to bring to your notice that I have 
lately been over to Goruckpoor to look at the Budhuks on the grant, and 
to see how they were all getting on. 


2 . I regret to say that, in some respects, I hare a less favour* 
able account to give of them this year than I had last. The past has 
been a very sickly season, and the country has suffered much from 
drought, no rain having fallen since early in September; the con®quence 
has been, that many of the cultivators have died, others have left their 
lands, the Budhuks themselves have been ill, and their crops have, to S 0 me 

extent, failed. We must be prepared for the chances of bad seasons_ 

and, I imagine, few seasons are as bad as this last one has been. In 
other respects, however, I see no reason to think ill of the settlement. 
In spite of the bad season, the men themselves seem happy and con¬ 
tented, working much better, and more willingly than they did. The 
women appear to be good needle women, and get ample employment as 
such in the district Many of the Budhuks are now cultivating on their 
own account, and have also their own carts. I believe there now are 
actually under cultivation 87 biggahs, and there are ether 70 cleared, 
that will be brought into cultivation next year, unless there again be a 
drought. Attached to the grant and belonging to the Budhuks, are 28 
carts. 


3. I trust you will deem this account of the settlement a satisfac¬ 
tory one. 


I have, &c., 


(Sd.) H. WARD, 

Assist. Genl. Supt. 

Azimghur, 

Assist. Genl. Supt.’s Office, 

The llth January , 1849. 
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General Lift of Budhuk Dacoitt, who have received the promise of a conditional pardon, 


Name. 

Parentage. 

Age. 

Caste. 


Tillage. 

Bunsee, . 

Sowaee . 

35 

Budhuk Bathore, . 

Googong, . 

Purmolah, ...... 

ditto, . 

85 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Hajaree, . 

Toolecah. . 

50 

Gohlouth Budhuk,. 

ditto, . 

Furmeisree Docs, .. 

Gobind, . 

50 

Brahmin, . 

Tandooa, . 

Subsook, . 

Bhowanie, ...... 

63 

Kular, . 

Lalpore, . 

Bamnauth, . 

Nyuaookh, . 

40 

Brahmin, . 

Seegaon, . 

Totaram, . 

Firthee, . 

50 

Budhuk Charun, . 

Utoowah, .. 

Kesree Jumadar, 

Lucheeram, . 

40 

Ditto Bhatee, ...... 

Manickpoor, ... 

Dewah, . 

Dhooleeah, . 

40 

Ditto Ohowhan, . 

Googaon, . 

Seetah, . 

ditto, . 

44 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Goman, *• . 

Pirthee, . 

50 

Budhuk Gahlouth,...... 

ditto, . 

Mungulla, . 

BaunSing, . 

30 

Ditto Chowhan, . 

ditto, . 

Arjoon Jumadar, . 

Pirthee, . 

55 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

ditto, .. 

Ansa, . 

Oodah, . 

45 

ditto, . 

Talee, . 

Bijaeepaul, . 

Doodheea, . 

35 

ditto, . 

Koonda, . 

Nowlah,... . 

Dulleea, . 

26 

Budhuk Bathore, . 

Dheera Jugdis- 

Sjpojana, . 

Kanahce, . 

27 

Budhuk Solunkee,. 

poor, . 

Kemara, . 

Bijaeepaul, . 

Buljeeta, . 

25 

Ditto Bathore, . 

Mooraul, . 

Chunderooo, . 

Uuttee Sing, . 

20 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Dautkapoorooa, 

Goordhunah, . 

Oomedah, . 

25 

Ditto Bhatee. 

Googaou, . 

Mehurban, . 

Urioon, . 

16 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

ditto, . 

Balkishoon, . 

Lalloo, 1 . 

20 

Ditto Bhatee, . 

Oojhapoora, ... 

Soorjah, . 

Dulleea, ...... 

30 

Ditto Bathore, . 

Dheera Jugdis- 

Heera Sing, ...... 

Rain Sing, . 

21 

Ditto Bhatee, . 

P°° r i 

Kemara, . 

Mooseea, . 

ditto, . 

85 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Indur, . 

Urjoon, . 

25 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Googaon. 

Gooneera, . 

Chipreeah, . 

45 

Ditto Bathore, . 

ditto, . 

Mulhora, . 

Dhooleeah, . 

26 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Tit waree Koonda, 

Kullah, 

Rorha, . 

22 

Ditto Bhatee, . 

ditto, . 

Doonda, . 

Giascce, . 

80 

Ditto Powar, ...... 

ditto, . 

Klietna, . 

Koondna, . 

32 

Ditto Chowhan, ...... 

ditto, . 

Kurfcah, . 

Mooseea, . 

25 

Ditto Bhatee, . 

ditto, . 

Mofymah, ..... 

Ilutteea, . 

25 

ditto, . 

Koondea, . 

Bhyro, . . 

Ilameera, . 

30 

Bagree Bhatee. 

Kurowlee,. 

Bokhara, .. 

Kareea, . 

25 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

ditto, . 

Indur, . 

Bhowanee, . 

35 

Budhuk Bagra Bhatee, 

ditto, . 

fursha, . 

Nutlia, . 

45 

Ditto Chowhan. 

ditto, . 

Debee Sing, . 

Bliikha, . 

40 

Ditto Bathore, . 

ditto, . 

BtiJdewa, . 

Sanaheeram, . 

32 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

ditto, . 

Uurreeram, . 

Pirtheea, . 

30 

Bagra Bhatee, . 

ditto, . 

Beerbul, . 

Anundram, . 

50 

ditto, . 

ditto, 

Fuckeera, . 

Toujeea, . 

30 

ditto, . 

ditto^ . 

Hurlaul, . 

Chunga, . 

45 

Ditto Chowhan, . 

ditto, . 

Boy Chund, . 

Buhadoor, . 

80 

Ditto Bhatee, . 

ditto, .. 

Uheyna Tbokedar,. 

Dewah, . 

40 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 


Pla.ce or 


Pergunnalp 

BS 

■ 

Cburgaee, . 

Kunoje, .. 

Etawah, . 

Luchmun Gurh, 

Mahemdee, ... 

■hhh 


■ I 

Kurowlee, . 

Khyrabad,. 

Kurowlee, ...... 

Mahemdee,. 

Kurowlee, . 

Khyrabad,. 


Mahemdee,. 

Kurowlee, . 




Tatowaree,. 













































































































































































































under the function of Government, dated 27M June and 29th July 1839, for the year 1847. 


• 

KeMDEKCS. 

Final order and date of 
Sentence. 

Where made Approver. 

Remarks. 

• Zillah. 



By the Commissioner for the 




Suppression of Dacoitee, at 

• 



Mooradabad, . 

Present at Jubbulpoor. 




ditto ditto. 




ditto ditto. 

Jalone, . 

Imprisonment for life, 6th 




April 1835, 

By Captain C. Brown, at Jub- 
bulpoor, . 

ditto ditto. 

Furruckabod, . 

ditto, . 

By the Commissioner of Da- 




coitee, at Mooradabad, ... 

, ditto ditto. 

Mynpooree, . 

Ditto, 22nd June 1840,. 

By Captain C. Brown, at 




Jubbulpoor, . 

ditto ditto. 

Lucknow, . 

Ditto, 29th December 1841, 

By the Commissioner of Da- 




coitee, at Mooradabad,. 

ditto ditt^ 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 4th June 1842, . 

By Captain Birch, at Nussce- 




rabad, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 6th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

By Major Graham, at Agra, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 6th July 1842, . 

By Captain Birch, at Nussee- 




rabad, . 

ditto ditto 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 6th January 1846, ... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto 

Kurowlee, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 10th January 1846,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto 

Lucknow, . 

ditJo, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Gwalior, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Kurowlec, . 

Ditto, 13th January 1846,... 

ditto ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Died, 24th April 1848. 

Kurowlee, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Jubbulpoor. 

Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Gwalior, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

Lucknow, . 

Ditto, 13th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 20th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Kurowlee, . 

Ditto, 21>t January 1846,... 

ditto ditto. . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 22nd ditto, . 

. ditto ditto, .. 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 23rd ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27th November 1846,. 

ditto dittos . 

ditto ditto. 

Bhurtpoor, ...... 

Ditto, 12th November 1846,. 

By the Commissioner of 




Dacoitee, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2nd May 1846, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 3rd October 1845, ... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 16th May 1846. 

ditto dittt^ . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 28th April 1846,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto ditto, 27th May 1846, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ....... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

















































































































390 , 



IG | Indur, 

Panchwa, 

Moliunali, 

! Bijoy Sing, 

50 ] Rutocram, 
Ithowanir, 
Nowul, 

( Ncwajce, 
Toolseorani, 
IV) | Kesreeah, 

Buksha, 

I Becrbul, 

; IJmiir Sing, 

! Khoman, 

CO Gnpaul, 

4 ukileram, 
i Kul lali, 

| Mnlninah, 

| Budawur, 

05 ! tiungni, 

I Ramhunoe, 

i 

: Chntoorblmoj, 
i Muss). Mann, 


70 * j Gaaee, 

I Aherrcah, 

I Chundorbhan, 

: Nalmroea, 

! 

| Rayah, 

75 | Brijlaul, 

I 

Jnngur, 
Wain Bux, 

Chnnda, 

Musta, 

80 Gotohnee, 


: Clmndoo, 

Bi’jali, 

. | 1’i'inah, 

, j Natlm, 

Ondati, 

. i Donga, 

. I Karcea, 
ditto, 

. I IlumTram, 

. ! Adopted son of 


Sing, 

. i haul Siilg, 

... | Deojoc, 

. ! Chooramuu, 

... i Moolah, 

\ I’irthiTa, 

. I Rutteorato, 

. I dullnh, 

. I Dolin' Sing, 

.IIoolosiT, 

. [ Gliawoo, 

. Ooodoy Sing, 


Dnodia, 

Wife of Itamhnm'o, 


I’irthi'e, 
! Mndlin, 


j Sooiaram, 

! Unaaroi', 

Baclia, 

Dhonlfioah, 

I Lnpndia, 
laiskurroo, 

Koshopa, 

Nussooha, 

Ahdanpp, 


Runjfct or Gungadoon, Unghur, 


, Rnorah, . 
Ilnrdpwah, ' 
Nusseeb Gear, 

85 Gunesh, 
Toolsee, 
Dely-p, 
Sahwoteea, 
Deenali, 


. Nathoo, 

Matron, 

Gnjooa, 
Rutteernm, 
Cliella of Kuiloo, 


90 Sowdocn Gir, . Dullah Gir, 

Molnm, . Nuhreea, 


Ago. 

Caste. 

-- 



Village. 

j 50 

Bagra Blmtec, . 

Kurowleo, . 

CO 

Ditto Potvar, . 

ditto, . 

24 i 

Ditto llltatw, . 

ditto, . 

40 j 

Ditto Soluukee. 

ditto, . 

■ 05 

Ditto Chmvhan. 

ditto, . 

25 1 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

22 

Ditto Sohmkce, . 

ditto, . 

I 30 

ditto, . 

ditto. 

! 25 

| 

Ditto Blmtee, . 

ditto, . 

24 

Ditto Chmvhan. 

ditto, . 

42 

ditto, . 

.. 

45 

Ditto SolunkiT, . 

ditto, . 

(iO 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

22 

Ditto Povvnr, . 

ditto, . 

; 35 

Ditto Cliowlmn, . 

ditto. 

I 22 

Bugra Solunkec, ...... 

ditto. 

50 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

; 24 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

40 

ditto, . 

Jugdispoor, ... 

: 5o 

ditto, . 

ditto. 

30 

ditto, . 

Khtinabudush, . 

35 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

1 30 

ditto, . 

ditto. 

45 

ditto, . 

Kurowleo, . 

| 42 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

| 30 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

1 

1 20 

Bndhnk, . 

Kbauabtidusb, . 

l* 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

! 50 

Knnjnr, . 

ditto, . 

; 30 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

45 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

32 

Rnthore, . 

ditto, . 

4fi 

Budhtik, . 

ditto. 

51 

Dit to Rahtore. 

ditto, . 

50 

Dolin', . 

ditto, . 

35 

Chowhan, . 

ditto, . 

30 

Bndhnk Rahtore, . 

ditto, . 

45 

Bndhnk, . 

ditto, . 

30 

Chmvhan, . 

ditto, . 

40 

Gahlout, . 

ditto, . 

Cd) 

Powar, . 

ditto, . 

66 

Soohmkce, . 

ditto, . 

50 

Rahtore, . 

ditto, . 

78 

Rahtore Bndhnk. 

ditto, . 

35 

Gosain, . 

ditto, ..... 

40 

Bhatee, . 

i ditto, . 


Place* of 


Pergutmali. 
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Residence. 




• *—------ 

Final order and date of 
Sentence. 

Where made Approver. 

Remakes. 

Zillah. 




• 

Bhurtpuor, . 

Imprisonment for life, 12tli 



November 1845, . 

By the Commr. of Dacoitee, 

Preaent at Jubbulpoor. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27th May 1846, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 16tli ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12lit November 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

’ ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27th May 1816. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Ditto, 12th November 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 28th April 1846,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27th May 1846, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1845, 

ditto ditto. . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2nd May 1846, . 

ditto ditto, . 

• ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, tilth October 1845,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2nd May 1846, . 

Ditto, lllli November 1845, 

ditto ditto, * . 

ditto dittSM 
ditto ditto. . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th October 1846,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 1 Gtli May 184(>, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Lueknnw, . 

Ditto, 24th November 1888, 

By the Assistant at Lucknow, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

This approver not yet com¬ 
mitted, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Agra, . 

Imprisonment for life, 23rd 



November, 1841. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Alwar, . 

Ditto, tilth .lime 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

This woman not yet commit- 




ted, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Bhurtpoor, . 

Tins approver not yet com- 

By tin' Commissioner at Delhi, 



mitted, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Imprisonment for life, 25th 
November, 1845, . 

By the Commr. of Dacoitee, 

ditto ditto. 

Indore, . 

Ditto for 14 years, 25th 



March, J 840, . 

Bv Captain Harris, . 

• ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto for life, 2nd Mareli 



1838, 

By Captain Brown, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 25th October 1844,... 

By the Assistant at Indore,... 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

Tliis approver not yet com- 



milted, . 

Ditto ditto at Nagpuor, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Imprisonment for life, 14th 




October 1841, . 

By the Assistant at Lucknow. 

Present at Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 1st November 1841,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 8th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto. . 

Ditto, 19th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 29th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . i 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2nd December 1841,.. 

Bv tlie Asst, Gen). Supt. at 

ditto ditto. 



Lucknow, 


ditto, . 

Ditto, 4th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 9th ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 16th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 4th January 1842,.., 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 5th ditto, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 
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Ho, 

Name. 

Parentage. 

Age. 

Caste. 

92 

Fhool Sing, . 

Kishree, . 

55 

Solunkee, 


Puma alias Frmah, ... 

Munga, . 

35 

Rahtore, 


Bussawun, . 

Dooijun, . 

47 

Budltuk, 

95 

Abhov Sing, . 

Toolseeram, . 

30 

Ditto Jaut, 


Poorun, . 

Maudhata, . 

32 

Marwaree or Jaut, 


Sewdoen, . 

Sookldaul, . 


Koormee, 


Goverdhun, . 

Dheema, . 

32 

Chowhan, 


Gopaul, . 

Man Sing, . 

42-44 

Rahtore, 

lop 

Khooshal or lieslio, ... 

Ilimsa, . 

61-02 

Chowhan, 


Bhimnin, . 

; Gtingaram, . 

27-28 

Btidhuk, 


Rnnjeet. alius Manu, ... 

Pirthee Sing, . 

70 

ditto, 


Dan Shu, . 

Nuthoo, . 

28-29 

Powar, 


Bam Sing, . 

Pirthee, . 

40 

Budhuk, 

105 

Mohun Boss, . 

Pirthoo, . k 

30 

Gahlouth, 


Biokaoo, '.i/p; 

Mehurhan, . 

25 

Budhuk, 


Mohajoct, . 

Bhimraor Runjeet,.. 

51 

Ufthtorc, 

* 

fihowaneedeen alias 

Bhujjn. 

Bhvro or Jorawur.. 

50 

Bagra Chowhan, 


Reetaranij c . 

fletn Sing, . 

51 

Brahmin, 

110 

Dhoorput, . 

Thorne, .. 

27 

Dabee, 


Drigpaul, . 

Budloo, . 

30-31 

Chowhan, 


Doonda, . 

Kanohcen, . 

35 

Cliarun Budhuk, 


Ramdeen Pahlooa,. 

Omraw, . 

19-20 

Koormee, 


Mongul Khan. 

Soohhan Khan, . 

32 

Puthaii, 

115 

Ram|n’rshad or Ramgo- 
1am, . 

Mtrnsa alias IJunsa, ... 

45 

Chowhati, 


Debw, . 

Rampcrshaml. 

30 

ditto, 


Sewdeen, . 

Bachooa, . 

20-22 

tSolunkpp, 


Birmah, . 

Bam Sing or Ilurreea,... 

30 

Powar, 


Johoreca, Junior.. 

Mobarnik alias Newd^ 

55 

Cliarun, 

120 

Buhhonleo alias IJcera 

Sing, 

Kunahee, ...... 

28 

Rahtore, 


Toolsec, . 

Nuldewfc, . 

25 

Gahlouth Budhuk, 


Halnnli, . 

Boodha, . 

28 

Rahtore Budhuk, 


Dyaram, . 

Hurree Sing, . 

25 

Powar, 

Rahtore, 


Pirthee, . 

Boodha, . 

30 

.25 

Dhnwku], . 

J invalid, . 

35 

ditto, 


Abdal Khan, . 

Kmam Khan. 

45 

Mewatec, 


Hcura, . 

Keaho, . 

25 

Chanm, 


Nundah, . 

Jey Sookh, ...... 

60 

Chowhan, 

‘ . 

Omwiah, .| Dpeimh, . 

30 

Rahtore, 

30 

. 

Ileera, . 

41 

ditto, 


Salarno, . 

Jodhun, . 

32 

Solunkee, 


Dalai, . 

Ncwul, . 

26 

Powar, 


Hoera Sing, . 

Baboo alias Runjeet,... 

33 

Budhuk, 


Funi'fuun,, . 

Ilameera, . 

22 

Dabhee, 

3 S 

Hurreeram, • . 

J )holah, . 

31 

Soltmkee, 


lialeemm, . 

Goomamee, . 

61 

Solunkee, 


Hameera, . 

Pacha, . 

61 

Dabhee, 


Mymadar. . 

Sewah, . 

31 

Chowhan, 


Kampaul. . 

Ilrtzarec, . 

29 

Dabhee, 

40 

Luchmun, ...... 

Pacha, . 

45 

ditto, 


Bnctawar, . 

Gureeba, . 

27 

Powar, 


Kullah, 

Rarachundcreea, . 

30 

ditto, 


Ilutteh Sing, . 

Oodah, . 

32 

Sohmkee, 


Khazaneeali, . 

Newajee, . 

32 

Marwaree, 


\ 


Place*op 


Village. 

Pngunnah. 

Khtuiabudush,.. 

• 

Tatowaree,...... 
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Residence. 

Final order and date of 
Sentence. 

Where made Approver. 

Katuwu. 

Zillali. 

• 

Indore, 

♦ 

Imprisonment for life, 13th 
January 1342, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 
Lucknow, . 

Present at Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

llitto, 29th May, 1844. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 5th September 1845, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 8th April 1844,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 23rd March 1846, ... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 13th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

Ditto, 22nd July 1844,. 

Ditto, 5th September 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th June 1844,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 22nd July 1844,...... 

ditto ditto, . 

• ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 20th August 1845,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

Ditto, 22nd July 1844. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 24th June 1845,...... 

ditto ditto, , . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 28rd July 1845, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditttH 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 18th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, 

Ditto, 10th June 1844,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 1st August 1841,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 13th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 17th April 1844,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 11 th September 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 9th January 1845, ... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th June 1845,. 

Ditto, 17th May 1844. 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 17th April 1844,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 8th April 1844, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 24lh June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

’ ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 8th April 1844. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 18th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 8th April 1844, . 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 17 th ditto, . 

Ditto, 18th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 13th June 1845,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .| 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 18th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, ...... i 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .| 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . j 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . i 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . j 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . | 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, .1 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

Ditto, 23rd March 1846, ... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 
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No. Name. 

Parentage. 

145 Sow Sing, . 

Khyratee, 

Badul, . 

Sewah, 

Seetaram, . 

Tara Jemadar, 

, Tirbhownn. . 

Bhujja, 

Sohwun, . 

Badul, 

150 G ungarrjn, . 

Decna, 

Debee, • . 

Deenah, 

Pamali, 

Runjecbah, 

, Mooktaul, . 

Kanahaee, 

Sanwarbali, . 

Jeetah, .. 

155 Gurreebah, . 

Daleea, *• 

Dussasun, . 

Bunobash, 

Jelmn, . 

Bed ieli und, 

Dyaram, . 

Bukshee, 

Ruteerah, .’.T^S: 

Biklab, 

160 tyjokha, ..:... 

Meraoe, 

Manooa, . 

Bukshee, 

* Gcrttoeen Jew, . 

Tatcea, 

Kokotee, . 

Nilkunt, 

! Bunsee, . 

Moordareea, 

165 Uliine, 

Nakedar, 

Kunkeea, . 

Nursoo, 

llliow alias Unobe, ... 

liungoo, 

Malcbundub'aj' G ovinda, 

Patuugir, 

Gybinda alias Gopee- 


' j cnand, . 

Bhoja, 

170 | Gurreeba alias llujjoo, 

Luclunun, 

Sidduo, . 

Akrum, 

Kesurecah, . 

Baleeab, 

Jugdeea, . 

IleernmVm, 

Ismail, . 

Dullva, 

175 ' Allyja, 

Chamkureea, 

Sarwan, . 

Duped m, 

Gunput Haw. 

Dungur alias Mullah 

t Khunjcer, . 

Ilunmatcea, 

J ungee, . 

Deo, 

180 Umur Sing, . 

Gy bee, 

Sudnratu, . 

IS’undeam, ... 

Cbeylialr, . 

Khoossaul, 

„ Heerauund, . 

Gliinsa, 

Noytlia alias Khoossaul, 

Bhugwan, 

185 K ullcean alias Khooman, 

lichee Sing, 

Budun Sing, .. 

Moieelaul, 

‘M^ilia Sing. . 

Dataram, 

Budleh, . 

Buglma, 

Toolyih, . 

Dyah, 

190 Luchmun. . 

Umur Sing, 

Laul Sing ateRamdcen, 

i 

Mohunlal, 


Age. Caste. 


30 

Rahtore, . 

50 

Chowhan, . 

33 

Dabheo, . 

22 

Charun, . 

32 

Soobunsce, . 

26 

liahtore, . 

20 

ditto, . 

60 

Solunkof, . 

20 

liahtore, . 

25 

Soluukee, . 

30 

ditto, . 

35 

Gahlouth, . 

50 

Rahtore, . 

45 

Gahlouth, . 

... 

Solunkce, . 

36 

Clmmar, . 

55 

Guhlouili, . 

GO 

Bhat or Kunjur, . 

! 35 

ditto, . 

60 

ditto, . 

35 

ditto, . 

38 

ditto, . 

65 

ditto, . 

46 

Kurun, . 

51 

Koonja, . 

22 

Koolhatee, . 

31 

Bhat, . 

40 

ditto, . 

31 

ditto, . 

61 

Bhat Halo, . 

60 

ditto, . 

50 

Khunjur Saseea Bhat,... 

ao 

ditto, . 

! 30 

ditto, . 

j 40 

ditto, . 

! 55 

Budlntk Powar. 

32 

ditto, . 

... 

Bagra Bluitec. 

25 

Budhuk ditto, . 

50 

Ditto Powar, . 

25 

Bagra ditto, . 

45 

Budhuk Charun, . 

!> 5 

Ditto Blmtoe, . 

25 

Bhisty, . 

4<1 

Budhuk Charun, . 

20 

ditto, . 

26 

ditto, . 


Village. 

Khanabudusb,... 


Burrye, . 

Guwelah, . 

Maniekpoor Ko¬ 
ta, . 


Burrye, . 

t! inbali, . 

Gidwaree, . 

Suinary. 

NykaJhurtm,... 
Maniekpoor lvo- 

tra, . 

Burrye, . 


Gidwaree, 


Pl.AClt'or 
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RusyiKxrE. 


Where made Approver. 

Remakes. 


Sentence. 

Zilluli. 




Inddle, . 

This Approver not yet com- 
mitted, . 

By the Asst Getd. Supt at 




Lucknow, . 

Present at Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

■ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, • . 

ditto ditlt^ 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Not sentenced, . 

By the Asst. Gen]. Supt. at 



Hyderabad, . 

Present at Be!gaum. # 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto. . 

ditto, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 




iiel'jaum, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

This Approver not yet com- 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

mitted, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Hyderabad. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Bv the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 




Hyderabad, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

i ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

j ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

, ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

| ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Jlaijua Nagpoor, ... 

ditto, . 

imprisonment, for life, 5th 

ditto ditto, . 

! ditto ditto. 

January 1816, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 



(i walior, . 

Present at Nagpoor. 

ditto, . 

Not vet committed. 

' Ditto at Nagpoor, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. / 

Kurowlee, . 

Imprisonment for life, in 1842, 

; By the Asst. Gold. Supt. at Agra 

With Captain Ross in the Jalone Police. 

Gwalior, . 

ditto, . 

| ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Alwur, . 

Not known, . 

j ditto ditto, . 

i In the Gwalior Tooman. 

ditto, 

Imprisonment for life, . 

ditto ditto, . 

! With Captain Ross in the Jalane Police. 

ICurowlec. 

Ditto, 1th May 1K3H. 

ditto ditto, . 

In tlie Gwalior Tooman. * • 

Gwalior, . 

Ditto for M vc*ars, 4th ditto, 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross m tlie Jalone Police. 

Miiztdfurmionrh, ... 

I )itto for life, 18th Januarv 1841: 

!, ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of the Diunoli district. 

Gwalior, . 

Ditto, 8th February IH41,... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. . 

Jcypoor, . 

Not yet committed. 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jalone Police. 

Alwur, . 

Imprisonment for life, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Kurowlce, . 

Not vet committed, . 

. | ditto ditto, . 

. ditto ditto. 

Muzuffurnugiirh, ... 

Imprisonment for life, I8tl 

1 j 



Jaimarv 1K42, . 

. | ditto ditto, 

. 1 In tlie Polire of the Dumoh district. 


M 5 
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No. I Naim*. 


I’i.ACE.OF 


Parentage. Age. Caste. 


Viliam*. JVrmumah. 


192 Joyclumd, 


Nvn Sookli, 


35 j Bagra Powar, 


Mantekpoor Ko- 
tru, . Subulghtir,. 


Surdamli, 
Ileera Sing, 


j Nuwleam, 


1 )ittn Bhatre, 


j ,15 Budhuk Klmtore, .| (ioogaon, 


'195 Buhaddhreea, 
| Doolurov, 


: Ruttrrrar, 

: Diiltlmltmm, 
200 ! Manrra, 

| l)nii"ea. 


.| Madera, 

. ; Suroop Sing, 


. Burtali, 

...... | Buudlioo, 

...V. TInitoo. 


P,am Kishoon. Naharrca, 


Pam Paul, 
Sewnh, 

20a Birjah, 
Zalim Sing, 


.j Blniggah, 

.. flanghdi, 

. ■' Balwah, 

. * (jrora Sing, 


,.. j HO Dhandnl ditto, .. , Khaimbadush,.., 

3.1 Uliatore ditto, ...... Manirkpoor Ku- | 

tra, .. 

30 Aimer, . Soomrre (lunge, | 

l , ■ i 

... ! 30 [Bagra Solnnkee, . (longaou.I 

... ! 30 i Kju*I now Bagra, . ditto, . I 

j *10 j Mernaku Coir, . Medawur, . | 

... ! 35 | ditto, .Jalawns, . 

... | 3(J - Bagra Dablmr, . Manickpoor Ko-j 

: tra, . ! 


. | 42 i Ditto Dhandnl, 

. J 30 ; Ditto Soltmkce, 

. | 25 i Ditto Bhaiee, 

. j -10 ' Soonijbunsrr, 


| Myillm Sing, .Kutim Sing, 

I Himjeet alias Duljeet, llawldar, 

| Stwul Sing, . Bok han’t', 

210 Buldewah, . : * Jo,see, 


| Sewdren alias Soogrmn, 

Medai, . 

Bhow anmlren, . 

Sewdrrn, . 

21.1 Dulcrii Sing, . 

Pirthmi, . 

Cirdliurer, . 

Nar Sing, . 

I Bukutbuirr, . 

, t 220 ' Nukoola, . 

V ! Doorgapcrsliaud, . 

Kalali, . 

Bhugloo, . 

[ (iovind, . 

. 22.1 | Kvtlia, . 

; Indurjeet Sing Jr. 

« 1> miser. • . 

| JUmprrshauil. 

! Drbredeen, . 

230 i, Buehruj, . 


Kcsbo alias Maim,. 

Ilurkoo, . 

Budluli^ . 

Dawn, . 

Oi’ct* alias Naika, . 

Jorawnn, . 

Khedeyroo, . 

Bhomnd, . 

Doodhanh, . 

TnntcTH, . 

Motor, | 

Pajarain, . 

Ivamgolani, > 

DllOIlklll, i 

Blimnul, | 

Kouree, f 

florav.un, ! 


| Bnnsgopaul, 

| Buduku 
! Aliigun Sing, 
! Kboorlnin, 
23.1 ' Dehor Sing, 


Kodoldn, 
Purwuuec, 
j Dhurmpaul, 

, Kissal, 
Bliyro, 
Budda, 
j Duhpnul, 

! Cheyt Sing, 


(J0 j Dabhoo Budhuk, 
30 ! Solunktr ditto, 
(JO i ditto, 

.10 ! Ciiarun ditto, 

-10 ; Soulunkee ditto, 
20 Kuhur, 

2.1 Scgalkhorr, 

2.1 ditto, 

10 1 Soornjbmisrr, 

(30 | ditto, 

20 Budhuk Cliohan, 
30 j ditto, 

.10 j ditto, 

12 I ditto, 

40 : ditto, 

13 • ditto, 

2— 1 S' 1 ditto. 

Hi | SoorujbutiMv, 

2-1 : ditto, 

30 1 ditto, 

2.1 : ditto, 

1 (> i ditto, 

22 i ditto, 

30 ; Kama Budhuk, 

20 j ditto, 

25 Ciiarun ditto, 

31 I ditto, 

18 J ditto, 

18 1 SoorujbuiiNoe, 
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Kl'XJIENCK. 

Zillali. 

Final order and dale of 
Sentence. 

. 

Where made Approver. 

Remarks. 

• 

Alwur, . 

Imprisonment for life, IHtli 
.January 1842, . 

! 

By the Asst. Grid. Supt, at 
Agra, 

With Captain Ross in the Jalonc Police 

ditto, . 

Lucknow. 

Not known, . 

Imprisonment for life, Nth 
February 1841 and 17tl\ 

ditto ditto, . 

Prevent at Nusseerabad. 


March 1841, 

ditto ditto, 

In the Gwalior Tonman. 

ditto, . 

Ditto for 14 years, 17 th 


* 

March 1841, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jal'one Poligt. 

Ahutr, . 

Uuilo, . 

ditto, . 

Imprisonment for life, 8th 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

February 1H4I, . 

ditto ditto, . 

* ditto ditto. 

Lucknow. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Lucknow, 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jalone Police. 

Tijarah, . 

Ditto for 11 years, in 1844, 

ditto ditto, » . 

Present at N u^cerabad. 
ditto ditto^ 

ditto, . 

Alwur, . 

Ditto for 6 years, ditto, . 

Ditto for life, loth January 

ditto ditto, . ! 


J 841, 

ditto ditto, . 

Aura Jail. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 13th July 1841,. 

ditto ditto, . 

Mvnpoorcc Jail. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1H4 <j, 

By Captain Filin, . 

Preset)t at Agra. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2nd May IK4(i . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . ! 

Not vet committed, . 

I»v tlie Commissioner of Da- : 
eoitee, . 

1 ninsfcrml to Pumeah, for einploymen 
; the dislriet Poliee. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

i ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. . 

In the Police of (he Iloshungabad distric 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Lucknow. # 

ditto, . | 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

j Transferred to Pumeah, for employment 

1 the district Police. 

ditto, . ! 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Niijeoh »l A/.imghur. 

ditto, . ! 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

With Dullvu ou the Coruekpoor /*raut. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... | 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . i 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 1 

ditto, . ’ 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 1 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, .: 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .: 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . : 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . j 

ditto ditto, . 

Dufl'adur of Nujcebs at Azinighpr. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . i 

ditto ditto, . 

Ntijeeh at Azimoliur. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

i ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

; 

j Employed in the Poliee of the Bpm 
district.. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditin, . 

j ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

. ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

] ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, _ 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

































































































































Fuck ok 


No. 

j 

Name. 

i 

Parentage. 

Age. 

Caste. 

236 

Josee, . 

Koollumn, . 

20 

Soonijbiuisee, 


Hernial, . 

Oinrao, . 

20 

ditto, 


Amrooth, . 

Kajkurn, . 

30 

Chohau Hudhuk, 


.Tokliun, . 

Mindaneca, . 

30 

ditto. 

240 

Lukurlour, . 

Bajou, . 

16 

ditto, 


Kamcliiim, . 

Mimsa, . 

12 

Soorujbuuser, 


Dance Sing, . 

Meliumean Sing, . 

25 

ditto, 


Pccrgolam, . 

Bhuelmcea, . 

20 

ditto, 


Doonecab, . 

Kick, 

30 

ditto, 

245 

Motcc, . 

Boodlm, . 

18 

Civilian Bndliuk, 


Goolzur, . 

DllOWjWll], . 

20 

Dabliec ditto, 


Delice Sing, y*. 

Bhovvanec Sing, 

18 

Cliolum ditto, 


ciictace, .y... 

Girdliarec Sing, . 

16 

ditto, 


Bwekhundee, . 

Tharoo, ., 

22 

Soomjbunsee, 

250 

Byjoo alias Bvjoonatli, 

iiussunt) . 

30 

ditto, 

' 

Kerooa, . 

Lucklia, . 

22 

Powar Pmdhuk, 


Doth, . 

Luklmee, . 

30 

ditto, 


liunka, . 

Bheoimm, . 

25 

Dabhee ditto, 


Milkoo, . 

Ilecnjall, . 

25 

ditto, 

255 

Ghoongchee, . 

ditto, . 

24 

ditto, 


Jlcjaic, . 

Oree, . 

18 

Cboban ditto, 


])hoorja, . 

Lutee, . 

20 

ditto, 


Buchooa, . 

Sewcluirn, . 

20 

ditto. 


Jtoombhoo Kum. 

Letteh, . 

20 

ditto, 

260 

Ivulla, . 

Sindheca, . 

25 

ditto, 


Oodha Sing Jemadar,... 

M unsa, . 

30 

Soomjbunsee, 


Kant Sing alias Kamo, 

I levalee, . 

20 

ditto, 


Blmwaueepcrshad, . 

Moire, . 

30 

i Oliolian ISudluik, 


Lack ha, . 

J diecra, . 

30 

1 Dubeo ditto, 

265 

Itaidno, . 

Kulnnder, . 

35 

! Soomjbunsee, 


Kmmjlah, . 

liaidoo, . 

12 

ditto, 


Surubjoet, . 

Clinunr, . 

30 

ditto, 


Mungul Sing, . 

Ballon Earn, . 

18 

Cliolum liudhuk, 

270 

(rujadhnr, . 

Chuttnr, . 

30 

Soorujbunsee, 


Matadtm . 

Klieinai, . 

24 

ditto, 


Gungadeen, . 1 

Blioop Sing. . 

16 

ditto. 


Blmgim, . 

Dnlject. Sing, . 

15 

Cliolum Pudhuk, 


Aldiy Sing, . 

Dhurmuo, . 

15 

Soorujbunsee, 


Dullali, 

New’luyrc, . 

2 !) 

ditto, 

275 

Visual i, . 

Kamdyal, . 

25 

ditto, 


Bamjeenn Sing, . 

Soolaman, . 


Dabhee Budlluk, 


Joraur Sing, . 

Ajrail, . 

25 

Soornjbunnee, 


Manickchurid, . 

'i'oondeli, . 

30 

ditto, 


Ohooraimin, . 

Arjoon, . 

20 

ditto, 

280, 

Busawuu Sing, . 

Nuseebrae, . 

22 

Kama Btidbuk, 


liliogec, . 

Mungullee, . 

40 

Dabhee ditto, 


Panchoo, . 

Kirpuh, . 

25 

Kama ditto, 


Outran', . 

Pu] dee, . 

30 

Cboban ditto, 


Punchum, . 

Joaliir, . 

22 

Kama ditto, 

285 

Nirput, . 

Durceaiv, . 

22 

Soolutikee ditto. 


Urjoon Sing, . 

Man Sing, . 

22 

Cliolum ditto, 


Village. 


Manickpoor Ko- 
tra, . 






| Pergunnali. 


Subulghur, 
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Rksidknck. 

• 

Zillah. 

Final order and date of 
Sentence. 

• 


Alwur, . 

Not yet committed. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto. . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, .. ... 

■ 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 


Where made Approver. 


J!y the Commissioner of Du- 
coitee, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. . 


Rkmarks. 

I 


Employed ill the Police of the Benar 
district. 

.ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto Juanpoor district. 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

Ntijoob at Azimghnr. 

Employed in the Police of the Ghazeep* 
district. 

* ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto Benares district. 

Ditto ditto Gj^epoor ditto. 

Ditto ditto GorHckpoor ditto. 
i ditto ditto. 

With Major Riddell at Patna, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto. • 

Transferred to the Supt of Police L, P. . 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

Employed in the Police of the Ghazeep 
district. 

I Transferred to the Supt. of Police, L. P. 
i ditto ditto, 

j ditto ditto, 

j ditto ditto. 

| ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

I ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 
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I 


No. 

Ka» iic. 

Parentage. 

' 

Age. 

C lisle. 

287 

Goordul, . 

Kulnudur, . 

25 

Sooriijlmnseo, 


Bamkitwn, . 

Pliekloo, . 

20 

Kama Budbuk, 


Goolzar, . 

Chutlur, . 

35 

Soonijbunsoc, 

290 

Durorar Sing. 

Soiia Sin", . 

30 

(Into, 


Komnbliookurmi, . 

Mula Sing, . 

25 

Dabhee Budbuk, 


Buktawur Sing, . 

Soollan Sing, . 

27 

Powar ditto, 


J{ejevrri|, . 

dim., . 

27 

ditto. 


Snoga Sing, . 

Sonndheea, . 

Hi-17 

Cholian dillo, 

295 

Bolakee, .. 

Cliedee, . 

29 

Soonijbun.sec, 


Sooriijbnloe, . 

Bhiiggun. . 

30 

ditto, 


Kuglmath ulins lluglm, 

Bhoojee, 

30 

Kama Budbuk, 


llunsa, . 

Sndoleea, . 

40 

Solunkee ditto. 


Gooman, . 

Gindowuh, . 

30 

Gboban ditto, 

300 

Motor*, . 

Letee, . 

20 

ditto, 


Gliirao, ....... 

Cbotoea, 

Clicdee, junior, 

19 

Soornjbunsoe, 


Clmitrae, . 

18 

ditto, 


ftuukoo, . 

Balt hi, . 

20 

ditto, 


Alilad Sing, . 

J>ynlro, 

20 

ditto, 

305 

liutlnn Sing, . 

Ektecwar Sing. 

30 

Dabhee Jiutllnik, 


Nirbliv Sing, . 

Dhuftnoo, . 

Hi 

ditto, 


Burrea Sing, . 

Omriio alios lib own- 

*T or a wun Sing, . 

(io 

ditto, 


itmleen, . 

Koodelnli, . 

25 

ditto. 


Lauljoo, . 

Kasooram, . 

L>() 

ditto. 

310 

Nungul Sing, . 

Kasee, . 

17 

ditto, 


Nairk Sing "lilts Drop, 

fJhazec ulins Blioora,... 

"id 

ditto. 


Gungadoen, . 

Ned boo, . 

18 

Soomjbuiisec, 


lJnlfli-r, 

IJiisawnn, . 

18 

ditto. 


fiopnnl, . 

Dhow kul, . 

18 

ditto. 

315* 

Deo Sing, . 

Uiiinoolain alias Uam- 





perslmd, . 

18 

ditto, 


Boboornm, . 

.1 odium, . 

23 

ditto, 


Langrol), . 

Blimvandeen, . 

23 

ditto, 


Doboodoen, . 

Bunna Sing alias Bam- 

Tirliwa. . 

18 

(Mian Budlnik, 


dei'n, . 

Bam^olam alias Ham- 

18 

Lodltee, 

£() 

Pirthoo alias ] )oboeiloon, 

per.simd, . 

Mim"al, . 

25 

Soornjbunspc. 


Sunk nr Sing, . 

Pnnclioorain ulins Tang 

25 

Dabhee Bndltuk, 


Znlijn Sing, . 

Man Sing, . 

30 

Sooriijbtmsco, 


Dhowtul Sing, . 

Baboo Sm", . 

18 

Clmlnm Budhuk, 

f 

• 

Klieorgah, . 

Wozecr, . 

25 

Blintee, 

325 

Purtab Sing, . 

Moora Sin", . 

30 

Dabhee Budbuk, 

• 

Tikaci, 

(lintlnree Sing, . 

2fJ 

Budlnik, 


Dekeedeen Sing, . 

Bheokaree Sing. 

50 

ditto, 


Nurkoo Sin", . 

.Joklali, . 

45 

ditto, 


JMadhn Sing, . 

Boodhee, . 

48 

ditto, 

330 

Bojltawun Sing, . 

IJlmjjil Sing, . 

55 

ditto, 


Village. 

Mnniokpoor Ko- 
Ira, . 





Place of 

» 

I’ergutmali. 


Subulghur, 
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Residence 


Final order and date of 
Sentence. 


Where made Approver. 


Remarks. 


Not. yet committed. 


Bv tlie Commissioner of Da- 

coitee, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

i ditto ditto. . 

ditto ditto, , . 

j ditto ditto, . 

| ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 


ditto dittu, 
ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 


j Transferred to the Supt. of Police, L. I 1 
1 ditto ditto, 

i t ditto ditto. 

I In the Police of the lloslmngabad distri 
! Ditto Seonee ditto. 

| Ditto Jublmlpoor ditto, 
i . ditto ditto. 

| ditto ditto. 

' ditto ditto, 

j Ditto Ilushmi**:ihtul ditto. 

{ ditto ditto. 

! *■ ditto ditto. 

1 Ditto .)nhbulpoor ditto. 

Ditto Hoshungabad ditto. 

; Ditto dnhbulpoor ditto, 
j Ditto Iloshun^had ditto. 

I 1 btto Jubbnlpoftr ditto. 

! In the flublmlpoor Jail. 

■ Employed in the Police of the (’hum] 
j district. * , 

! ditto ditto. » 

! With Didlya on the (ioruckpoor grant. 

I 

! Released on the security of Inderjeet J 
! dar Bndhtik. now Dulliular of Nujeel) 
employed on Dullya’s grant. 

I In tin- Police of the Azimgurh district. 
Employed in the Police* of the jUirz 
j district, 

. i Willi Didlya on the (ioruckpoor grant. 

. , ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto. 

. . ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 


! ditto, | ditto ditto. I 

| | 

! ditto, I ditto ditto. . 

| ditto, ; ditto ditto, . 

ditto. . ! ditto ditto, . 

| ditto, i ditto ditto, . 

ditto, . ditto ditto, . ' 

imprisonment for 10 years, • ■ 

2nd December 1 . ( B\ the Asst. (bill. Supt. at j 


Ditto for 7 years, 12th Do- j 
eeinber 184J, ...... 

ditto, . 


Azimgurh, 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

Employed in the Police of tin* Goruc 
district. 

♦ 

With Dullya on the (Joruokpoor grant. 


Present at Azini'diur. 

! 

! With Dull) a on the (ioruckpoor grant. 
. ! ditto ditto. 

. | ditto ditto. 

. j ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto 
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No, 


Name. 



331 j Clipyn Sing, 


I 

i 


j Girdharee Sin", 
i Pnrgas Sing, 

- I Koonjlulv, 

800 j Smuput, 

• ■ Guugarufti, 


340 


345 


350 


355 


360 


370 


37.5 


380 


| Dcena alias Kheealee, 

j Mahtnk . 

j Mntcc, . 

[ Soninere, . 

1 Bubbootee Sing. 

I 

j Balmakoond, 

I « 

| Uurdcuh, . 

r ' Fan wo, . 

* 

Meeiiab, . 

Sckureea, . 

Kurun Sing, . 

| Laljcct, . 

Dlum Sing, . 

Liillon, . 

ICulleeau. . 

Mukoouda, . 

! (ioordyal, ..... 

■ Moosah, . 

! IWInn Sing, . 

n' 

! jVlulhorah, . 

! Colab Sing, . 

I’lVinn, 

I Ondcvram, . 

Gopaul, . 

| kadhakishoiv. 

Kcwlah, . 

Kisna, . 

Bhinnna, . 

Jibyro. . 

Moosaraui, . 

Jugdewa, . 

I 1 mcr^Sing, . 

(Jnnesh, . 

Mote cram, . 

« JSundoo, *■ . 

(rungaram, ' . 

Sooklia, . 

Kuma, . 

Cyan Sing, . 

Kolooa, . 

Raiiiuhimd, . 

Pin mail, . 

Mohun Sing, . 

Motcoram, . 


Parentage. 

Age- 

Caste. 

- 

Bhogee, . 

1 _ _ 

24 1 Budliuk, 

i 

Kcslmo .Sing, . 

4H 

ditto, . 

Lowundun, . 

22 

ditto, . 

Riiglmubur Sing, . 

hi 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

2(i 

ditto, . 

Suduram,- . 

55 

Cliolian, . 

Blinondcea, . 

40 

Solunkco Budliuk,. 

Ajbali, 

44 

ditto, . 

Tliaroo, ' . 

30 

ditto, .. 

Ifutteeram, . 

50 

ditto, . 

Than Sing, . 

55 

Tlinkoor lthuglu-luli, ... 

Asha, . 

30 

Powar Budliuk. 

Irnla, . 

40 

Bliatee, . 

Arphie, . 

30 

Kunjur, . 

Nowal, . 

40 

ditto, . 

I tana, . 

30 

ditto, . 

Sew Sing, . 

41 

Bagra Cliohan, 

Ilazaree, . 

(i0-(>2 

ditto, . 

Rumkishon, . 

40 

Ditto Bhatec, . 

1 Knoudun, . 

35 

Ditto Cliohan. 

Munsu, . 

30 

Ditto Bliatee. 

Nunda, . 

2H 

Ditto Powar, . 

Nirput, . 

25 | Ditto Dhandul, . 

Mimsa, . 

45 

Budliuk Bliatee, . 

Kutteeram, . 

25 

Ditto Solimkoe, . 

Kliercea, . 

4H 

Bagra Blmti-e, . 

Din-lull, . 

25 

Ditto Rhatore, .. 

Muugul, . 

35 

Ditto ('Indian, . 

Simkhdoo, —.. 

27 

Ditto Bliatee, . 

Tojah, . 

20 

Ditto ('Indian, . 

(iha.swe, . 

40 

Ditto Bliatee, . 

Tejah, . 

40 

ditto, . 

Fowaicp, . 

25 

ditto, . 

ditto, 1 . 

22 

ditto, . 

1 ’aiieha, . 

25 

Ditto Powar, . 

Baboo, . 

22 

Ditto Bliatee, . 

Bliooreenh, .. 

35 

] )itto Solunkco, . 

Hazarcc, . 

30 

ditto, . 

Ilmiooman, . 

35 

Ditto Bliatee. 

Nynsookh, . 

2H 

Ditto l’mvar, . 

Ahliy Sing, . 

22 

Ditto Solunkco, . 

dohurreca, . 

20 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

35 

ditto, . 

Koondun, . 

30 

Ditto Cliolmi. 

Dliul Sing, . 

25 

Budliuk ('Indian, . 

Kajaram, . 

22 

Ditto Bliatee, . 

(iolaub, . 

25 

Ditto Solimkoe. 

Buhndoor, . 

32 

1 )itto Bliatee, . 

Oodeyah, . 

85 

Ditto Solimkoe, . 

Tatoo, . 

50 

ditto, . 


Village. 

Peace or 

• 

Pergunuuh. 

Maniekpoor Ko- 
fa, . 

Subulgliur,. 

‘ 







Dulkeea, . 

Bussuntapoor,... 
(loogaou, 

Nowaon, . 

Maliaindee,. 



Ungee, . 

Bussunlapoor,... 

'J'ntwace, . 

Klumabadush, .. 

Kuuoje, . 

I’owali, . 

Koonda. 










— 


-—. — 
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RESIDENCE. 

• 

Zillali. 

Final order and date of 

Sen tenet!. 

Where made Approver. 

1 

Remabks. 

• 

Alwur, . 

Imprisonment for 7 years, 12th 
December 1841, . 

By the Assl. (lenl. Supt. at 
Azimghur, . 

With Duliya on the Goruckpoor grant. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Not vet committed, . 

ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Shahjehanpoor, ... 

Imprisonment for life, 9th 
September 194-1, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Snpt. in 
Rohilcimd, . 

Present at Shahjehanpoor, 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

liy ditto at Lucknow, . 

ditto ditto. 

Oude, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

By ditto at Sliahjelianpoor,... 

„ ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, UOtli September 1K44, 

By tlieCommissionen >f Dacoitee, 

ditto ditto. 

Fumickabad, . 

Ditto, 28th October 184b,... 

By the Superintendent at 


Jnhbulpoor, . 

ditto ditto. 

Shahjehanpoor, ... 

Ditto, 29th November 1845, 

By the Asst. Gen). Supt. at 
Shalijehanpoor, . ' 

** 

ditto ditto.. 

Kurowlee, . 

ditto, . 

Not sentenced, . 

Imprisonment for life, ]()tli 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Koss in the Jalone Poll 


December 1844, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Gomialu 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

jditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 10th ditto 1840,. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 3rd October 1845, ... 

In the Police of tin* Matioba district. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Jhansec. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of tin' Mahoha district. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the .Taloue Pol 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

! In the Police of the Jubbulpoor distri 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Gwalior Tooman. * 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of the Diiinoh district. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th November 1845, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jalone Pol 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of the Dlimoli district. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th ditto 184(>, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Iti the Gwalior Tooman. c 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

i In the Police of the Dumoh district. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jalone Po 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

liittO, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Gwalior Tooman. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

in the Police of the Dumoh district. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .4 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of the Jubbulpoor clxsti 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

j Ditto Mahoba thtto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

' Ditto Jubbulpoor ditto. • 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

1 In the Gwalior Tooman. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

' In the Police of the Jnbbulpttor dist 

ditto, .. 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

| ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Jhansec. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

: With Captain Koss in the Jalone p 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th ditto 1845, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Police of the Dumoh district 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Gwalior Tooman. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 15th ditto 1841, . 

ditto ditto. . 

In the Police of the Jubbulpoor dis 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

In the Gwalior Tooman. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2ml May 1841, . 

| ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

i ditto ditto, . 

Present at Jhansec. 

( 

o 5 
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No. 

Name. 

Parentage. 

Age. 

Carte. 

381 

I leeraniind, . 

Naikah, . 

32 

lliulltuk Clinlnm 


.loaltir, . 

.1 ooruli, . 

30 

ditto. 


Bokhara. . 

Kooner.Fnnl, . 

25 

Ditto Pmvar, 


Mohuii Sing, . 

.1 hileep Sing, . 

40 

Ditto Uhitlore, 

^585 

1 .aljeao,. . 

.Iitgdenii, . 

27 

Ditto Solinikee, 


Nuckchrdnh, . 

ditto, . 

30 

ditto, 


Sonjiin ♦’’tanadar, . 

Paopre, . 

40 

ditto. 


, Mulct*, . 

Boopah, 

30 

ditto. 


Joorah, . 

M«tee, . 

2.> 

Ditto lilnituro, 

39# 

Pirlheo, . 

Fulfil, . 

35 

ditto. 


Toga, . 

Klmjaneca, . 

40 

Ditto Solunkee, 


Peinidt, . 

llurreeii, . 

30 

ditto, 


Purouli, . 

1’irtliec, 

45 

Ditto (inldoth, 


Bndam, 

Bhinnmi, 

40 

Ditto K Indore, 

395 

Ihnur Kin;, . 

Ham Sing, . 

25 

ditto, 


I^oolnrair, 

Pohpee, . 

25 

J)itto Solunkee, 


Bnetawnr, . 

Bu\ee Jemadar, . 

25 

Ditto I ilia tore, 

• 

Bv rm.au 1, . 

Mnlmra, . 

20 

Ditto C'lianm, 


Bhoognh,, . 

Kajaram, . 

35 

Ditto Cliohan, 

-100 

New'all, . 

Ondo.a, 

40 

Ditto Powar, 


Khoosalnli, . 

] ,al Sing, . 

25 

Ditto Bhafoe, 


Maiioon, . 

Khirga . 

50 

Ditto C’liohaiJ, 


Mnliiina, . 

Allowance Jemadar, , 

18 

ditto, 


(luuda alias Chowrmig, 

i Mu-i:i|>nt. . 

24 

Kimjiir, 

405 

Toqua alias Kulwn, ... 

Srndliva, . 

30 

ditto, 


IVmmli, . 

ditto, . 

... 

ditto, 

j H(g'ii(!:ih, . 

ditto, . 

... 

ditto. 

! Dum-aram, . 

ditto, . 


ditto, 


Buldmvali, . 

ditto, . 


ditto, 

410 

Ti'jali, . 

ditto, . 


ditto, 


Solmn Sing, . 

ditto, . 


ditto, 


Bhowamv Jemadar, ... 

IIf.ru. 

45 

llagra C'ltidmn, 


Buekta ditto, . 

(Ihiinsanm, . 

r> o 

1 )itto Rhafore, 


Ktilln ditto, . 

Ramkissen, . 

45 

Ditto Dilutee. 

415 

(iirdliaree, . 

ditto, . 

40 

ditto. 


IlutlmvH, . 

ditto, . 

30 

ditto. 


Puiieheea, . 

Clumdoo, . 

35 

Ditto Solunkee, 


(iimexha, . 

ditto, . 


ditto. 


Oodali, .. 

Bliowanv, . 

20 

Ditto Cliolmn, 

4‘JO 

Inditr, . 

Mniisa, . 

40 

ditto. 


Hliooinlcii, . 

Buekta, . 

20 

Ditto Blialee, 


Hidden, 

Buxa, . 

35 

Ditto Solunkee, 


Murrey Sin;, . 

Nirunalt, . 

35 

ditto. 

4 

Luclimima^ ...... 

Datla, . 

IJ5 

Ditto Blialee, 

4J5 

Snlijali, * . 

Bnxee, . 

30 

Ditto Bliandul, 


Iiidur, . 

Kliomnan, . 

30 

Ditto Blialee, 


Soupaul, . 

Buekta, . 

35 

Ditto Pmvnr, 


Koshore, . 

Ilinrlumdn, . 

20 

Ditto Soli ink ee, 


Kesliorn, . 

l’ttntiit, . 

30 

ditto. 

430 

• 

Krwloh, 

(ilninsama, . 

30 

Ditto llltatee. 


Kewajee. . 

Tlnree Sin;;. . 

•to 

ditto, 


Place ok 


Village. 


Fergmiirah. 


Klttuiabadusli, 


lioonda, 



Kitrowlee, . Kurort Ice, 




! 
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telUKKCR. 

• 

Film] order and date of 
Sentence. 





Where made Approver. 

Rrmakks. 

Zillali. 




. 

UiriMoe, . 

| 

Imprisonment for lift 1 , 2nd Mny 





1841. 

Ilv the Asst, field. 

Supt. at 


ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Shahjehanpoor, 

With Captiiiii Tioss in the dukme Police. 

ditto ditto, 


In the <iwalior Tooinan. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto dillo, 


dillo dillo. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27tli ditto lH4(i,. 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . ,, 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

Jude, . 

Ditto, 12th ditto IN 17, . 

ditto ditto. 


Willi Captain R lifts in the daUne Police. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 

. , In lli** (iwalior Toomun. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

dillo ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

By the Commissioner of 




Daeoitee at dhaiisi 


With Captain Ross in the ,Jalone Police. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, ) Htli ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


In the (iwalior Tooinan. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. ... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, , 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 12th ditto, . 

dillo ditto. 


ditto ditto?** 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 

. 

ditto ditto. * 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

dill.., . 

Ditto, Kith ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 

. 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. 

ditto, . 

iliilu dillo, 


1’reseat at Jhansee. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


ditto dillo, 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 2.7th dune 1817. 

ditto ditto, 

. 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27th July ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


In the (iwalior Tooinan. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, Ttli August ditto,. 

ditto ditto, 


Present at Jhansee. 

ditto, ...... 

ditto, . 

ditto ditty. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


In the (iwalior Tooinan. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

dillo dillo, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 


W ith Captain Ross in the dalone Police 
ditto ditto. 

vurowlee, . 

Ditto, 20th January 1H4(>,... 

By the Asst. (Jenl. 

Siijii. ill 




Nussmabad, 

1’reVnt ul Nussceriihnd. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 24th ditto, . 

dillo ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 20th October 1H44,... 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto* . 

Ditto, fur 14 years, 21 st 





January 184(3, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, lor 10\curs, 24lh ditto, 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for life, 21st ditto, ... 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


diitii ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, .i 

dillo dillo. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for 10 years, 24th ditto. 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, .| 

Ditto, years, 12th ditto, ... 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, ...... j 

Ditto, 14 years, 2drd ditto,... 

ditto ditto, 


ditto dillo. 

ditto, . 

Dillo, 10 years, 22nd .. 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 14 years, ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, lor life, 24th ditto 1814, 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 7 years, 2,'tril ditto 181(1. 

ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for life, ditto, 

ditto ditto, 


ditto dillo. 

ditto, . ; 

Ditto, 7 years, 22nd dillo, ... 

ditto ditto. 


ditto dillo. 

ditto, . j 

Ditto, for life, loth October 




| 

1811, 

ditto dillo. 


Nnjceh at Nns.-eerabad. 

ditto, . i 

Ditto, for 10 years, ilOth ditto. 

ditto ditto, 

. . 1 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . i 

Ditto, for life, l.7tli ditto,. 

ditto ditto, 


Present at Nusseerabad. 
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No. 

Name. 

Parentage. 

| 

1 

Age. 

Caste. 

432 

Kill ora, . 

^ Nutha, . 

« 

Bagra Dhandul, 


Beemla, . 

Ruglioonatli, . 

35 

Ditto Clmlian, 


John, . 

Jalim, . 

60 

Bowreo Soluiikec, 

435 

Mana Jemadar, . 

Bcerani, . 

40 

Ditto Dbamlliara, 


Gallia, 

Jalim,, . 

40 

Ditto Solunkee, 


Kami,' . 

Ladoo, . 

Rama, ...... 

30 

ditto, 


Dullah, 

30 

Ditto Powar, 


Ghasec, . 

Jhutta, . 

30 

Ditto Solonkee, 

440 

Blioora, . 

Buckta, . 

25 

Bagra Powar, 


Hookitia, . 

Galka/ . 

35 

Ditto Charun, 


Dewo, . 

lima, . 

36 

Ditto Solimkcv, 


Moteo, . 

Gunga, . 

25 

Ditto Clmlian, 


Moolla, . 

Blioopa, . 

50 

Goojur, 

445 

Bhugwan, 

Lalali, . 

45 

Bowree Soluiikec, 


, Tejah, 

Ruteea, . 

40 

ditto, 

■ 

Jey Sing, . 

Knlla, . 

20 

Bagra Bhatce, 


Otiutra,, ' . 

Joora, . 

Joy Sing, . 

25 

Bowree Solunkee, 


Sewdan Sing Jemadar, 

28 

Meena, 

450 

Cliukore alias Bamsing 
Jemadar, . 

Moosaldiung, . 

60 

Kunjur Sasec, 


Ilurpcrshaud,, . 

Koodella, . 

22 

Soomjbunsee, 


Budma, . 

ditto, . 


ditto. 


furan, . 

R'jny Smg. 

50 

| Budluik Solunkee, 


Burrcar, . 

Buljeet, . 

55 

Ditto Rhatore, 

455 

Budun Sing, . 

Sewali, . 

45 

Ditto Charun, 


Uineer Sing, . 

Khyrateo, . 

35 

Ditto Rhatore, 


Teloke, 

Blivro, . 

50 

Ditto Solunkee, 


Moliun, . 

Kanaheo, . 

35 

Ditto Rhatore, 


Totah, . 

Seetaram, . 

50 

1 )iltu Solunkee, 

460 

Pemraj, . 

Nahareea, . 

45 

Ditto Rlmtore, 


Lnchmun, . 

Debec, . 

30 

Ditto Solunkee, 


Munsa, . 

Sadulcoa, . 

30 

ditto, 


Nundlal, . 

Nurgenoon. . 

45 

Ditto Dabcr, 


Hameera Sing, . 

Bunwas or Scotarain,... 

32 

Ditto Guhiouth, 

465 

Rainkurun, . 

Chmida, . 

30 

Ditto Rhatore, 

< 

Raedore, • . 

Bhoonia, . 

45 

Ditto Powar, 


Molikour, . 

Nathoo, . 

i 

56 

ditto, 

‘ 

.Kuleean, . 

j Dheera, . 

30 

ditto, 


]’(iran, . 

Ronpa, . 

35 

Ditto Chohan, 

470 

Kuleean, . 

Gujooa, . 

43 

Ditto Solunkee, 



PiAOK OP 

Village, 

Pergumiah. 


Kurowlee, 

Kurowlee, ... 


Mewar, 

Mewar, ... ■ 













Kurowlee, 

Mewar, 

Kurowlee, 

Mewar, 


Kurowlee, 

Kurowlee, 


Mewar, 

Mewar, 


Kurowlee, 

Mewar, 

Audeephotil, ... 

Khauahadusli... 

Kurowlee, 

Mewar, 

Ramghur, 







Shcrepnre, 

Oojhatee, 

Jelalabad, 






























Aroon, 

Googaon, 



Mohumdee, ... 







Behadoomugur, 
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Resi»ence. 

Final order and date of 

# 

Sentence. 

Z ill ah. 


Kurowlec, . 

Imprisonment for life, 8th ,1 one 


18-12, 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for 10 years, 30th Octo- 

Mcwar, - 

her 1841, 

Ditto, for life, 6th January 

ditto, . 

1847, 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 5th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Kurowlee, . 

Ditto, 1st ditto, . 

Mewur, . 

Ditto, »Mst December 184(>, 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 1st January 1847, ... 

Kurowlec, ....... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Me war, . 

Ditto, for 10 years, 2nd ditto, 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for 7 years, 26th De- 

Kurowlee. 

(■ember 1846, . 

Ditto, 31st ditto, . 

Mewnr, . 

Ditto, 2Kth ditto, . 

Jeypoor, 

Ditto, for 14 years, 28th April 

Malwa, . 

1847, 

Transportation for life beyond 

ditto, . 

Sea, 24th April 1847, ... j 
Not vet committed, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, .j 

Shahjehanpoor, ... 

Imprisonment for life, 1 Oth j 

Budaon, . 

October 1841, . : 

l 

Ditto, 11th ditto, . i 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 12th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, Oth November ditto, ... 

Bareily, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 19th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto. 25th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 27tb ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Gwalior, . 

Ditto, 28th January ditto, ... 

ditto, ...... 

Ditto, 29th November ditto,... 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 4th December ditto,... 

Oudc, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto. 6th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 10th ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 16th ditto, . 


Where mode Approver. 


By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 
Nusscerabad, . 

ditto ditto, . 


REMARKS. 


ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 

Ditto at Indore, 


ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 


By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 

Lucknow, . 

Jiy the Commissioner of l)a- 
coitec at Moradahad. 

1’v the Asst. (ieol. Supt, at 

Lucknow, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, ...... 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

By the Commissioner of Da- 

codec at Moradahad, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 

Lucknow, . 

By the Commissioner of llu- 

coilee at Moradahad, . 

ditto ditto, . 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 

Lucknow, . 

By the Comtnissioncrof Dacoi- 

tc’i- at Moradahad. 

By the Asst. Genl. Supt. at 

Lucknow, . 

By the Commissioner of Da- 
roitee at Moradahad, . 


Present at Nusscerabad. 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

• ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

‘ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
diito dittooq, 
ditto ditto. 

• 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

• 

Present at Indore. 

ditto ditto. 

In the Police of the Azimghur district, 
•lubbulpoor Jail. 

« 

With Ciptain Ross in the Jalonc Polio 

! 

i ditto ditto. 

i 

ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 

| ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto. 

; ditto ditto. 

| Iu the Police of the Jubbulpoor district 
ditto ditto, 
ditto ditto. 


ditto ditto. 

i 

Who Captain Boss in the Jr.lnne Poke 

ditto ditto. 

1 ditto ditto. 

i ditto ditto. 

{In the Police of the .TuhLulpoor district 
| With Captain Ross in the Jalonc Polit 
' In the Police of the Jubbulpoor district 

p 5 
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Puck ok 


No. I Name. 


Parentage. Age. j Caste. 


Bhoopeen, 
Motor alias 1 

Umur Sing, 


475 Mohtin, 

Goulzar, 


Bhojnh, 

480 Ramdeen, 

Ramdeen, 

' Golanb, 
McliraU 
Purtaub. 
485 Bholrb, 


i Jogmul, 

| Lakka Jemadar, 


j Peeluil, 

400 i Bliag Sing. 
Kheercea, 

‘ | Purtaub, 

I Thana alias 


Kewul, 

495 Nahureea, 


*: Ilurgobind, 
llunsa, 

■ Gokla, 

I Bnljecta, 
500 | Kulla, . 


Seetaram, 

Sunnoo, 

Uerehunda, 

505 Taroo, 
Khema, 





Adopted son of Dhurma, 

30 

Budlmk Rbatore, . 

Clmnderma, . 

42 

Ditto Solnnkee, . 

Adopted son of Nuseeba, 

50 

Ditto Khatore, . 

Kunjeet, . 

30 

Ditto Rail tyre. 

■ 

Madlio, . 

35 

ditto, . 

lvheydoo, . 

45 

Ditto Choban. 

Muhun, . 

40 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Nowak . 

35 

Ditto Cliohan, . 

Buxre, . 

20 

Ditto Powar, . 

llurbuns, 

40 

Cbarun, . 

Adjoodheea, . 

45 

Dabliee Budlmk, . 

Material, . 

40 

Budlmk Charun, . 

Bidjeeta, . 

25 

Ditto Powar, . 

Cliuidua, . 

42 

Ditto Rbatore, . 

Gazer, . 

30 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Demid, . 

10 

Kama, . 

J.ateb, . 

30 1 Budlmk Cliolmn. 

Sadheca, . 

40 

Budlmk, . 

Keshree, . 

40 

Ditto Powar. . 

Goolzar, . 

30 

ditto, . 

Buboorae, . 

85 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

BocdhW Clumd, . 

40 

Ditto Rbatore, . 

Adopted by Boodba ,le- 
madar, . 

30 

Ditto Cliobau. 

Chand Khan, . 

30 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Seetaram, . 

30 

Mecna, . 

Teejah, . 

20 

Ditto Rhatoro, . 

Shumaker, . 

35 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Ram Sing. . 

25 

Ditto Bbatee, . 

IWrbul, •••••• 

00 

Bagra Rbatore, . 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Ballon, . 

35 

Mohasing, . 

40 

Ditto Cliolmn, . 

Myteea, . 

50 

Ditto Solunkee, . 

Bnclia, . 

05 

Kmijur, . 

Buckta, . 

45 

Budlmk Rbatore. 

Khereea, . 

... 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

Ncwulsing, . 



Village. ! Pergunnali. 
Beliadoorutigur, Mohwndec, .. 


| Maghagurh, ... 


Googaon, ... j 


Mohumdee, 

Byrach, 


j BebadoorNngnr, 

|-*r 

Dholpore, 
i Googaon, 


j Allyapore, 

I 

f 

I - 

— 
! Hatras, 

I 

! Barer, 

I Molnimdee, 


Kantecwar, 
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Oude, 


ditto, 

Rarcily, 

Gwalior, 


Agra, 

Goruckpoor, ... 

ditto, 

Oude, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Muzuffurmigiirh, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Ilatras, 


Oudo, 

ditto, 

Ilatras, 

Agra, 

Oudo, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Knntecwar, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


! Imprisonment for lit' UHtlt De- 
i cember 1841. 


Ditto, Slat ditto. 
Ditto, 2iHlt ditto, 


j Jmprisoranont for life, 3rd 
| January 1812, . 


i Ditto, 4th ditto, 
j Ditto, J5th ditto, 

! Ditto, 13th ditto, 

: Ditto, 22ml ditto 1811, . 


Ditto, 22nd November ditto, 
Ditto, HJtli March 1840, ... 

Ditto, 22nd December 1842, 

Ditto, 23rd January 1815,... 

Ditto, 17th April 1844,. 

Ditto, 23rd January 1845,... 
Ditto, 20th February ditto, 


I Not yet committed. 


ditto, . 

Imprisonment for life, 25th 
November 1841, . 

ditto, . 

Ditto, 18th January 1843,... 
Ilpitto, 0th October 1841, ... 

| Ditto, 5th January 1842, ... 

Ditto, 10th ditto 1842, 

Ditto, 20th February 1845, 
Ditto, for 11 years, 24th No¬ 
vember 1341, . 


j Ditto, 10th January 1840,... 

I Ditto, for 5 years, 28th April 
j 1845, 

Ditto, for life, 28th ditt. 

Ditto, 14th January 1340,... 
Ditto, for 5 years, 15th ditto,,.. 

1 lido, 7 years, ditto, . 

Ditto, 2 years, 2nd May 
1845, 

ditto, . 

Ditto, for life, 21st September 
1844, 

ditto, . | 

! ditto, . 1 


Where maile Approver. | 

i 

1 

Remarks. 

lly the Asst. Gen). Supt. at 


Lucknow, . 

With Captain Ross in the Jalonc Colice. 

ditto ditto, . 

• ditto ditto. 

By the Commissioner of I)a- 


eoitee at Moradabad. 

ditto ditto. ■ 

Ity tin- Commissioner of Da- 


eoitee at Moradalutd. 

With ('aptain Ross in the Jalone Police. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

lly tin- Asst. Genl. Supt. at 


Lucknow, . 

ditlo ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditlo. 

By tin* Commissioner of Da- 

• 

eoitee at Moradabad. 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

By the Asst. Ge*l. Supt. at 

** 

Agra, . 

ditto ditto. 

Ditto at Lucknow, . 

ditto ditto. * 

Ditto in Ruhileund. 

In the Police of tlu^Dumoh district. 

Ditto at Lucknow, . 

Present at Slmlijehaupoor. # 

In tlit Police of the Duinoli district. 

Ditto in Rolulcimd, . 

By the Commissioner of Da- 


eoitee, . | 

ditto ditlo. 

By the Asst. Gen). Supt. at 

Goruckpoor, . 1 

Ditto at Azimgliur, . 

Willi Dullya on the Goruckpoor grant. 

Employed m the Police of the Sarun distrit 

By the Commissioner of Da- i 

eoitee at Moradabad, . 

i With Captain Ross in the Jalonc Police. 

ditto ditto, . 

In the 1’olice of the Jublmlpoor district.' 

ditto ditto, ...... 

1 Ditto Dumoh ditto. 

Bv the Asst. Genl. Supt. at j 

Lucknow, . 

Died, 15th November 184(1 at Lucknow. 

ditto ditto, . 

With Captain Koss in the Jalonc Police. 

By the Commissioner of Da- 


eoitee at Moradabad, . 

In the Police of the Ilushingahad district, 

ditto ditto, . 

Died, 3rd October 1847. 

By tile Asst. Genl. Supt. at 


Agra, 

Ditto, 23rd July 1845. 

Ditto al Nussecralmd, . 

Present at Jhuusce. 

Ditto at. A limedabad. 

Ditto at Almiodi,bad. 

ditto ditto, . 

Ditto at Mnsaeerabad, 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Ahmedabad. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto ditto, . 

| ditlo ditlo. 

ditto ditto, . 

| ditto ditto. 
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No. 


508 

610 

515 

520 

525 


Name. 


Musst. Lidurpoorec, 


Snnjitn, . 

Motee, . 

Pirtnee, .. 

Joora, ■ . 

Tonga, . 

1'atimy . 

Pttrsa, . 

Rndaum, . 

U mtnursin j, . 

Doolayrae, . 

Bhuktawur, . 

Byrceaal, . 

Bhoogah, ...y 

Nmvla, . 

Kliiftlinlla, 

Multimo, . 

Moliiunma, t . 

Gouda alias Chowning, 
Kulioso, . 


Parentage. 


Age. 


Ncwulsin;, 

Phopi, • 

Koopa, 

Futen, 

Mootee, 

Khujunea, 

llnvrca, 

Pirthee, 

Belima, 

Taikeca, 

Phoopee, 

Buk slice, 

Molimia, 

Bajaram, 

Noorcea, 

Laising, 

Klmreea, 

Bliowany Jemadar, 
Dillaput, 

Ludcu, 


40 

30 

35 

25 

40 

30 

45 

40 

25 

25 

25 

20 

35 

40 

25 

50 

IS 

24 

30 


Coate. 


Ditto Solunkee, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

Ditto Rhatore, 
Budliuk Solunkee, 
ditto 

Ditto Ghylote, 
Ditto Powar, 

Ditto Rhatore, 
Ditto Solunkee, 
Ditto Rhatore, 
Ditto Charon, 

Ditto Cholinn, 
Ditto Powar, 

1 )itto Bhattee, 
Ditto Solunkee, 
Ditto Chotian, 
Kunjur, 
ditto, 


Place of 


Village. 


Budhuk Rhatore. Kanteewar 


Googaon, 


Ojapoora, 

Gotra Manick- 


poor, 


Gopaulghur, 

(Ijapoora, 

Cliuteesghur, 


Pergunnah. 

Mohumdee, ... 





















JlIANSi: 

The 2nd July, 1848. 


i 
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RESIDENCE. 



! 

~.— 

Final order and date of 
Sentence. 

Where made Approver. 

1 

1 Remarks. 

| 

Zillali. 




% 

Kontoewar, . 

i 

Imprisonment for lift', 21st 
September, 1844. 

By the Asst. Geld.'at Ahme- 



daliail, . 

1’resent at Jublnilpoor. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

dliansi, . 

PuKer at dnlone. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Neiml Tooman under Captain K 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .. 

ditto ditto. > 

Ouiii', . 

ditto, . 

Jhunsi, . 

Police at »I alone. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

(vwnlior Tooman under Captain 

» ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .| 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, .! 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, .. 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Kurowlee, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

* ditto ditto. 

1 

Alivur, 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

| ditto ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, • . 

ditto ditts*^ 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

ditto, .. ! 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at dltan-l under ditto. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 

Kurowlee, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

(Iwalior umjyr Captain J 

Najfpoor, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

Present at Jhnnsi under ditty. 

ditto, . 

ditto, . 

ditto ditto, . 

ditto ditto. 


W. II. Sl.l'.KMAN. 

General Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuyijec. 

Q 5 




























































List nf sui'h of tin• IJiirnitees ilrserilirtl in the Marrutiifi ef the llinluh Dacoits as liner, an referemr , 



jj 1 

Z 


WllURK Pkhprtratri). 


le 






L. 

o s 

1 >. 


1 pmi whom. 




rO 

s 

a 

N 

i? ^ 

h 

cS 


Village. 

Purpinnah. 

District. 

i 

Jeynorc, 

ISO.'!. .. 

(’aniji of Kurcem Kluui, 

Dharanupur, .. 


Indore, 


Oudc Tunc, .. 

.. isti;, 

Muklioo Lai, merchant, .. 

Tuttehpoor, .. 

Tuttehpoor, .. 

Knttclipoor, . 


Chunihul, 

OudeTurncBu- 

ISOS, .. 

House of Dhuneeram, ditto, 

Bapunee, 

. 

(iwalior, 


(Inks,, 

ISO!). .. 

Near Ohoonnkharce, money in transit, 







belon^inp to (Jopiuil, merchant, .. 

Maukhun, 

Mnilhnon, 

Moorshedahad, 

6 

Apm Bpdnks. 
Oudc Turac Bu- 

drd Nov. ISO!), 

Treasure of Dulsookrac, ditto. 

Burnsoorpoor,.. 

Soman, ,, 

Mviiporee, 


links, 

ISO!), 

House of Naren, ditto. 

Bharneeh, 


(hide, 



IS10. .. 

Ooorperxhad merchant’s liouse, 
(ihoorcvhnut Company's treasure, .. 

(’handnrhkt, .. 


Moorshedahad, 

i 

Ditto, 

i;tii. An... Mo. 


Tirhoot, 


Ditto, 

1810, .. 

On Lhe house of a Mahnjun at Svf* 







piuirc, 

Svfpiiipc, 


Purneah, 

10 

Ditto, 

1810. .. 

1 louse of (ihasee, merchant, 

Khvrahiul. 


(hide, 


Ditto, 

1811, .. 

Akhurecgunjre, 

Aklmreepmp*,.. 


Moorshedahud, 


Mutimi. 

J i 

.. 1S1I. .. 

(lohindass, 

Mlimv. 

.. 

Bnndeleund, . 


ijtrn. 

1811, .. 

House of Sodree, money rhnn"ci, .. 

Pimnn, 


Ditto, 


Jeypore, 

•Hi. IVliv. Mi!. 

Soraxyun Soof>cea, 

Kooneh, 

(’alpee. 

1 )itto, 

If. 

Ilholcpory, .. 

. 1813, .. 

Silk merchants. 

Burpir. 


Banda, 


AUri’hnr, 

1813, .. 

Poorundns, money clumber. 

Ilutta, 

. 

Saupir, 


Ditto. 

. 1813. .. 

House of Nuthoo, merclmnt, 

Bunvasapir, .. 


.1 luinsee, 


(luiilior, 

1813. .. 

Ditto Moordun, Brahmin, 

Khakees, 


(iwalior, 


Dholepore, .. 

Ivltv. ISM. .. 

Itamchund, merchant, in transit from 






Mirzapore, 

Khupta, 


Banda, 

20 

Mpore, 

ISM. .. 

Moo^avam, hanker, 

Owahor. 


(ixvahor, 


Ohiimbul. 

1811, .. 

Mahomed Ilossexu Pindnni. 

Baesyn. 


Bhopaul, 



Ml. .. 

House of Baluekram, uierehaut, 

(’humlnapoor,.. 
Shaharimpour,.. 

Amaneepiupv. 

(hide, 


Affc»!iiir. 

Ii!lh (Vt. ISM, 

House of Oh urn Doss, ditto. 

Slmharunpoor, 



ISM, .. 


Rumpoor, 

Unmpoor, 

Ham poor, 

2f. 

Oudo, 

1811. 

House of 11 vat Khnn, ehareonl mer- 




chant, 

i‘\/.a had. 


Oudc, 


Dlmlepovc. mi 







the Chumbul, 

1811. .. 

Builaloex, laden vxith Sdk. hflmiLmip 
to Ounpiram and Co., merchants of 
Jhau-scc. .. 

Jhereo. 


Gwalior, 


OittloTurac Do- 







duks, 

Bril Max ISIfi, 

(government Treasury. .. 

Muphur. 

Dmnoreenpmp', 

(ioruekpoor. . 


Knrroulre, 

Dec. 1 Slo, 

Sailaratn and ( 

Mhoxx, 

Ohurkaree, 

Bundelnmd. . 

.10, 

Ooiluhnore, .. 

tith Telly. IS lb, 

.Sahihrum and Hnmelmnd. 

Deed w ara. 

Dillii, 

Ditto, 

Ouili: Turac, .. 

. 1815, 

Two Camels, laden with treasure, from 







(iujadhur, 

Mnhomedpoor,.. 


Oudc, 


ITntrrs, 

.. ISIS, .. 

House of Seolmkus, 

Khxrahad, 

, , , , 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 

2!Hh March lSHi, 

Surdhoeur,.. 

Seree^utij'C, .. 

Hopalpoor, 

(ioruekpoor, . 


Alecjrhur. 

(hide Turac Bn- 

181(1, .. 

Ilimsc of J.nlu, a suit merchant. 

Kesvee^unp-,.. 

Oudc, 


' X. 

links, <.. 

■tt.li Mnv is] 7. 

Raimlhun merchant’s house. 

Bundurlmzali,.. 


Uunpioor, 

Jexporc, 

.. 1817. .. 

Merchants, .. 

Aehrole, 


Jevpoor, 


Ditto. 

18th Aup. 181/, 

IVinraj and Kunkoreen, hankers. 

Akliergur, 


Bhurt.poor, 


(hole Tunic, .. 

1st Jjijiv. 1817, 

Tour hackeries, with treasure, from 




. 


Kamehutid, 

llmllapoor, .. 


Junnpoor, 


Kocl, 

1817, .. 

Kesceram, merchant, .. 

Mabomdcc. .. 


Oude, 

40 

Ditto. 

1817, .. 

.lyrain, ditto. 

Seetajmor, 


Ditto, 


.. 1817, .. 

Cart, laden with treasure, from Non* 






butrue, 

Aurpcct, 


Ditto. 


Oudc Turac Bu- 






1 

links, 

•1th TMuy 1818, 

On the house of Teeluckraiti. 

Hnrlokee, 

Bholn, 

Tirhoot. 


Ditto, 

1st March ISIS, 

Dim lut Row and Ua^huo Bow, 

•Ihnoxcr, 


Allahabad, 


Jcvporc, 

21«t Sept. ISIS, 

liiipomith, sliorntf, 

Tonk. 


iTonk, 


Hnndoun. 

2nd IVe. 1818. 

Slmdeerarn mill Natlmoram, 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 
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,Local Authorities, hem found to Inwc tuken place, as described h\j than, from 1803 to the present time. 


Ifl 



a 





1 

~0 

% 

R 


"3 

<u 

X 

2 




"3 

IUmauks, 


rs 

**: 

c 

a 



it 



o' 

1 

0 

0 

a 



z 

t 

§ 

i 

Y 

k 


*r, 



i ^ 

! ^ 

1 

0 

0 

« 

20,000 

0 

< 



J Deposition of Alston confirmed on reference to Indore. 

1 Kuhloo’s deposition confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

ft 


(1,000 

0 

( 



;<2 

3 

8 

3,1 II HI 

1) 

( 

•• 


Ditto ditikt ditto. 

0 

! 3 

Several, 

30,000 

0 

ft 



Deposition of Teehhoo confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

1 * 

4 

■1,0(13 

ft 

ft 


" 

Buldeo’s ditto ditto. 

■10 

1 3 

o 

S.ftlld 

0 

ft 


i 

Sawmit Sing’s ditto ditto 

0 

1) 

ft 

ft,()IH) 

ft 

ft 


! . . 

Teehhoo’s ditto ditto. 

0 


S 

20,000 

ft 

ft, .. 

! 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

ft 

1 

■i 


0 

ft 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

,*12 

1 

i 

2.0(H) 

ft 

ft 



Kuhlco’s ditto ditto. 

0 

(1 

« 

ft 

0 

ft 



Deposition of Teehhoo confirmed on reference to local authorities. The 









treasure being in a large iron box, the robbeis could neither break 
it nor carry it ntvnv. ** 

• r .o 

n 

ft 

1,000 

0 

ft 

.. 


Deposition of Omeda continued on reference to ditto. 


i 

(i 

1,200 

ft 

ft 



lluldeo’s ditto ditto. * 

0 

i 

ft 

Investment 

of 







cloth. 





Ditto ditto, on reference to llimu erpo.e. 

(1 


■i 

8,0(10 

ft 

ft 



Hnni|eet’s deposition eonlinued on reicrenei 

1!) 

2 

ti 

i.7(l» 

ft 

ft 



Kuldco’s ditto ditto. 

21 

A 


•100 

ft 

ft 



Ditto ditto difto. 


■i 

!) 

5(1 

ft 

ft 



Ditto ditto ditto 

0 

'2 

(i 

Investment 

of 







cloth, 


,, 


Kamjcet’s, confirmed on reference to loeid authorities 

0 

i 

A 

8,00ft 

ft 

ft 



Deposition of Mcda Sing at Chuprn, eunfirmed on icfercmv 

0 

i 

i 

1(1,000 

ft 

(1 



Me>da’s ditto ditto. 

21 

A 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 


Luekhii’s ditto ditto. 

■1(1 

i 

m 

:»r.8 

ft 

ft 


Kuhleo’s ditto ditto. 

Jo 

<; 

S 

17.0IHI 

ft 

ft 


Uiildeo’s and I'opuh Sing’s ditto ditto. 

•jr, 

O 

8 

Amount 

not. 

! 





stated 



S | 8 

i 

Hidden, son of Josee, and eight deeoits executed l*v the Aiml 

20 

Snmttl 

men killoil 







and wounded. innn* 








her not 

known, ,. 

800 

rt 

ft 


• • 

Kulln, son of Josee. confirmed on reference 

0 

i 

i 

20,(178 

ft 

0 

o 


See Mr. Currie’s letter mid Mi. Head’s Report. 

0 

,'i 

ft 

10,1111(1 

ft 

0 



Deposition of Kamjeet, continued on reference. 

21 


4 

13,000 

ft 

ft 



Dido ditto illtto 

.'{0 

i 

12 

28,000 

ft 

0 



Sawunt Sing’s deposition ditto ditto. 

IS 

A 

ft 

2,000 

ft 

ft .. 


Iiliekhii’s ditto ditto. 

ft 

i 

0 

1 

4.47H 

ft 

()! 1 

i ; 

See Mr. Currie’s letter and Mr. Head’s Report i. 

25 

3 

■Ift 

ft 

II .. 

i 


Huldeo’s deposition continued on reference. 

0 

ft 

ft 

4.000 

0 

<>; ■■ 


Deposition of Teehhoo ditto ditto. 

25 


<; 

300 

0 

o' 

«t 



Ditto of Ramjeet ditto ditto. 

•1ft 

i 

6 

100 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto 

0 

» 

S 

27,25!) 

ft 

0 

i 


Sawmit Sing’s deposition ditto ditto. 

Huhleo’s ditto ditto. 

25 

1 

0 

4,000 

ft 

0 



3(1 

5 

0 

421 

ft 

0 



Lueklia’s ditto ditto. 

35 

0 

r t 

40,000 

0 

0 



Buhico, son of Josee, ditto ditto. 

ft 

1 

3 

2(11 

() 

0 



Deposition of Teehhoo eonfirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

1 

Several, 

28,000 

0 

0 



Ditto of Zalini Sing at. (.’liuprii ditto ditto. 

fi 

1 

(1 

5,007 

0 

(1 



Deposition of Kamjeet confirmed on reference to local authorities. 
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|s 

S 0 

Cs 

i/ 


IYhkiik PKKI’BTHATKD. 



1 

I'piili vihoui. 





u 

«J 

4) i, 

Six' 

'o 





£ 

Vi 

'5-c 

1 5“ 

P 

o 

*■> 


Village. 

Purgunnah. 

District. 


45 


1818, .. 

A me reliant, 

Suraeeliobee, .. 

Hutgmv, 

Futtelipoor, 

Jevpore, 


Jt'V poll'. 

10th Oct. 1818, 

8(Kiklal, shoratr, 

Jevpore, 

_ 


Ditto, 

Kurroulec ami 

9/tli Oct. 1818, 

Jcemirmii, merchant, .. 

Ditto, 


Ditto, 



IJInur, 

,, ' 1818, .. 

(iohurdlmn and Lutehimm Doss, ., 

Mot ecu, 

Near kolarus,.. 

Gwalior, 

• • 

• 

Jevpore, 

10th Jiinv. 1818, 

I’lirkliurnm,,. 

llullumphur, .. 


Bhurtpoor, 


50 

Oude Turin', .. 

2/tli Dec. 1818, 

1 House of llurlmr, nicrehant, 

Hukurolee, 

lihikka, 

Sahruii, 

.. 


Ditto, • 

.. ’ 1818, 

• Government treasure, mi its \va\ from 







Bharaeeli to Lucknow, 

Huiniiapir, 


Oude, 



'Aleeghur, 

Oude Tunic Bu- 

.. 1818, .. 

Tolaraui, uierelmnt, 

Isuwleela, 

. 

Ditto, 



links, 

2lith July 1819, 

Sooklal Sunker and otliers. 

Ihiliicn Bazar, ,, 

lhdiiea Bazar, .. 

Goruekpoor, 



Ditto, 

15th Dec. 1819, 

Ilnekcry, laden with treasure, 

1'hoolpuor, 


Jounpoor, 


55 

Oude, 

Ditto, 

Clmipiulhiir mid Rnmshae, 

Hultmanaj'unj'c, 


Piirneah, 




., 1819, .. 

Merehaiils in transit, .. 

Kolarus, 

Cliiimhdee, ... 

Gwalior, 



OudeTuraeBu- 

Xpril 1817, 



llllks, 

Treasure on its wav from Hlmracch to 







Lucknow,.. 

Barec, 

Kamnapir, .. 

< hide, 



Otulr Turac, .. 

afilh M»v 1819, 

Giiiiftiipersuud, mercliant. 

liopcrpinp', .. 

Mirzapoor, 



Jevpore, 

Oude Turac Bu- 

2(itli May 1819. 

Shop of Jujgewun, 

Kukec, 

. , 

Ajinere, 


m 

C 






1 

(Inks, . .. 

11 th April 1820, 

On the shop of (iirdharec, 

Ituhclngnngr,.. 

Dlmrthmijree,.. 

Tirhoot, 



Ditto, 

1820, .••. 

Money from hanker, on its wav from 








Hi'iiiires, .. 

Munvardeh, ,. 


Benares, 


) 

Ditto, 

1820, ., 

Hanker’s treasure, 

Aaiuiourh, 


Azinipirh, 


Ditto. 

1820, .. 

Haboo ltvjonatli, 

Mukm, 

Maunpoor, 

Behai', 



Jeypore, 

Htli Fein. 1820, 

Odeeram Seth, on transit from 11)- 






dnilmd, 

Ramesur, 

, , , , . . 

Ajmcre, 


65 

Ditto, 

5th Jan\. 1820, 

Kooujhil, .. 

l.nlsont, 


Jevpore, 



Ditto, 

12th Nov. 1820, 

Hitmehiind Mimvaree, .. 

Naraenkoli, ,. 


Indore, 



Ditty, 

Oude Turac Bu- 

1820, ., 

llurdeo of Suu|;aiieer, .. 

Sanguinri-, 

. 

Jevpore, 



links, 

11th Dec, 1820, 

Kamdeal Missor, merchant, 

Meenka Same,.. 

Korn ere, 

Azimpirh, 



Ditto, 

1820, 

House of Manukehuiid,.. 

Dlmpitnupir,., 


Oude, 


7<> 

Ditto, 

21th Jaiiy. 1820, 

Treasure Bearers belonging to Bliu- 
junpersaud and Co. of Cnwnpoor,,. 

Akbarpoor, 

Cawnpoor, 


Biunaiigtmge,.. 


Omit' Tunic, ,. 

10th May 1820, 

.House of Hakaunlid, nieivliant of 






Cannpoor, 

(awnpoor, 


Ditto, 



Ditto, 

., 1820, .. 

House of (iholatn Mcliocddccu khan 







Puthaii. .. 

Fliilihlieet, 


I’hilihheet, 



Ditto Budiiks,.. 
OudeTurne Hu- 

.. 1921, .. 

Banker's house, 



Alhihithad, 



links, 

•1th June 1821, .. 

lliehookh, shopkee]ier,.. 

Belliareen, 

Doniorcengmige, 

Goruekpoor, 


"f. 

Ditto, 

.. 1821, .. 

Jlalkapersaiid and Gobindram, mer- 





Hiants, .. 

Ilusuupoor, .. 

,. .. ,. 

Oude, 



Jevpore, 

.. 1821, .. 

Seeloo and Bhmidovce’s property, .. 

.lev poor, 


Jevpore, 



Oude Turac, ,. 
Gwalior Bu- 

.. 1821, .. 

House of Biiliarochd, merchant, 

Azimpirh, 


Azimpuh, 

.. 


dtjks, 

28th Jam. 1821, 

House of Monornra, ditto, 

Kuehna, 


Mirzapoor, 

. ! 


Oude Turae, .. 

March 1821, 

Lv la, a mercliant'a house, 

Nowub};u]it;c,,. 

Bharaeeli, 

Oude. 

.j 

•on 

Ditto, 

22nd Oct. 1821, 

Beenepershaud, ditto ditto, 

Eman Buksh, 

llouohurpoor,.. 

Dillo, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, s 

7th March 1821, 

llmnion llelivu. 

Almorali Tliann, 

Goniekpoor, 



•Ditto, 

28th May 1821, 

Shcopersaud, mahajun,.. 

Dlmrceehee. .. 

Lowhui Thaiui, 

Ditto, 

i 


Ditto, 

25th June 1K21, 

Ramchtuideelal, ditto, .. 

Hurhvguugc, .. 

.. 

Dillo, 



Ditto, 

2ml July 1821, 

Hunker, hnnuccu, 

Bazar llelim, .. 

Almoruh Thami, 

Ditto, 


85 

Ditto, 

21«t July 1821, 

Heera, ditto,. 

Bliimpoor, 

1 toimmvimiiige, 
hmmuu Thana, 

Ditto, 



Dilip. 

Kith Nov. 1821, 

Kirpa, ditto,.. 

Bheelee Futtce, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 

2'lril Oct. 1821, 

Sohlia, ditto,.. 

Sooneoa, .. Domormigimgc, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 

26 th Oct. 1821, 

Bhakrcchd, mahajun, .. 

Motvnlt Dhahar, 

Glivut. Tlmiia,.. 

Ditto, 



Ditto Biuluks,.. 

21th April 1822, 

On the house of Kunheylal, merchant. 

Is israh, 

. 

Gluizeepoor, 


90 

Ditto, 

2,'h'il March 1822, 

Joujtrre Kahoar, 

Sindooreea, .. 

Nitehlaul, 

Goruekpoor, 



Ditto. 

27th March 1822, 

Bhvro Pimdv, 

Dharvlit, 

Domoreeagutijte, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 

Itrd March 1822, 

Futteh t'hmvdry. 

Blmdumi, 

Ditto, 



Ditto, 

9th Dec. 1822, 

Government treasure, .. 

Pifrevtu, 


Ditto, 



Ditto, 

.. 1822, 

Banker's treasure,, 

I’hoolpoor, 


, , , , 
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<5 

0 

6 

K 

Killed. 

-3 

V 

rs 

5 

0 

£ 

Amount taken. 



ri 

V 

Is 

Convicted. 

Remarks. 

*60 

8 

17 

70,000 

0 

0 

• • 

• • 

Deposition of Sawnl Sing before Captain Ramsay, ronfmneil on refer¬ 
ence to local authorities. 

6 

1 

0 

Not known, 


,, 

.. 

Ditto of Riunjeet, ditto ditto. 

7 

1 

l 

1,000 

0 

0 

• • 

•• 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

350 

0 

0 

17,000 

0 

0 



Ditto of Ajeet Sing, confirmed ditto ditto. , 
llamjoet Sing's ditto ditto. 

05 

5 

8 

1,500 

0 

0 


., 

21 

0 

3 

150 

0 

0 

• • 


Luc kirn’s ditto ditto. 

SO 

7 

48 

35,000 

0 

0 



Sewdeeu’s ditto ditto. 

(1 

0 

0 

400 

0 

(1 



lfuldeo’s ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

l(i 

1,070 

0 

0 

1 

1 

See Mr. Clime’s letters and Mr. Head’s Reports. * 

0 

1 

7 

33,000 

0 

0 


•• 

Sec Mr. Currie,*n letter, ‘27th September 1K2H, deposition of Tookeea, 
confirmed on reference t? local authorities. 

30 

1 

fi 

4,000 

0 

0 



Deposition of Teepoo, ditto ditto. 

40 

3 

8 

8,OIK) 

0 

0 

•• 


Ditto of lluiisa, alius Khoshal, ditto ditto. 

0 

7 

48 

13,IKK) 

0 

0 



* 

Zulim Sink’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

0 

5 

4 

9,IKK) 

0 

0 


,, 

I.ncklia’s ditto ditto. 

32 

8 

i<; 

3,795 

0 

(1 



Ghurceba’s ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

l 

7,914 

0 

0 

.. 

«• 

Deposition of Teebhoo, ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 



Sec Mr. Currie’s letter, 15th December 1828, • 

0 

1 

0 

20,IKK) 

0 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

10 

62,64(1 

0 

0 

163 

132 

See Nizamut Adaw bit’s Report for December 182,. 

20 

0 

12 

10,924 

0 

0 



Deposition of Ramjeet, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

l 

0 

2(H) 

0 

0 


,, 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

3(1 

1 

Several, 

2,500 

0 

0 

T - 

, , 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

30 

O 

5 

100 

0 

0 

• • 

• • 

Ditto ibtto ditto. 

3(1 

l 

9 

4,690 

0 

0 



(ibureebtt’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

26 

4 

0 

80 

0 

0 

•• 


Bucliraj’s ditto ditto. 

20 

0 

7 

40,OIK) 

0 

0 

6 


Iluzaree’s ditto ditto. 

30 

0 

13 

7,838 

0 

0 

28 

2 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

20 

l 

3 

1,IKK) 

0 

0 



Buchrnj’s ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

13,IKK) 

0 

0 


• • 

See Mr. Currie’s letter of the 15th July 1839. 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

2 

0 

300 

0 

0 



Cilmrceba’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

li 

0 

II 

300 

0 

(1 



Buldeo’s ditto ditto. 

50 

0 

1 

1,(KM) 

0 

0 


• • 

Ghureeba’s ditto ditto. 

25 

1 

1 

8,000 

0 

II 



Ball Khan and Glutreeba’s ditto ditto. 

40 

0 

1 

2,IKK) 

0 

0 



Ghureeha’s ditto ditto. . 

30 

2 

(1 

330 

0 

0 



(ihureelm’s and Lucka’s ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

1 

29 

0 

0 

,, 


Vide Mr. Bird’s list to Mr. Secretary Prinsep, dated 11th April 1822. 

(1 

0 

10 

102 

(1 

I 

• . 


Ditto ditto ditto. * 

0 

2 

3 

25 

0 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto., * * 

0 

3 

7 

1,474 

0 

( 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

8 

922 

0 

1 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

6 

89 

0 

1 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

2 

i 

205 

0 

( 



Ditto ditto ditto. . 

0 

1 

6 

160 

0 

1 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

10 

1,000 

0 

0 


•• 

Deposition of Reinject at Chupra, eoufirmed on refercncy, See alai 
Mr. Currie’s letter, dated 27th September 1828. 

Vii/u Mr. Bird’s list, dated 11th April 1822, to Mr. Secretary Prinsep. 

0 

0 

2 

406 

0 

I 

, , 


0 

1 

3 

22 

0 

( 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

1 

592 

0 

( 

,, 


Deposition of Ramjeet Sing, confirmed on reference to local authorities 

0 

2 

0 

12,000 

0 

t 



A Government treasure party. See Mr. Currie’s letter, dated 2/ti 
September 1828. 

0 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

( 

•* 


Treasure on its way from Gnlcutta. Ditto 15th July 1839. 

R 5 
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Number. | 

Dacoitee commit¬ 
ted by whom. 

<U 

1 

a 

O 

4j 

IS 

Q 

Upon whom. 

WllEKU PERPETRATED. 

Village. 

Purgunnuh. 

District. 

95 

Oude Buduks,.. 

.. 1822, .. 

Banker’s treasure. 

Natora, 

Pertaubgur, .. 

Oude, 


Ditto, 

28th March 1822, 

Kadnr Duksh, Fiiidara Chief, 

Goruckpoor, .. 


Goruckpoor, .. 


Ditto, 

1822, 

Bunker’* treasure, 

. 

. 



Ditto, 

.. 1822, .. 

Ditto ditto,.. 

Sahibgunge, .. 

Gogow, 

Oude, 


Oude, 

1,'ltli Dec. 1822, 

llursookilas anil others,.. 

Ohatumpoor, .. 


Cawnpoor, •. 

00 

Jeynore, 

dth Jan. 1822, 

Treasure Hearers, 

Pooree, 


Gwalior, 


Ouile Turin 1 , .. 

.. 1822, .. 

Nibnrseelol, merchant, ., 

Aleenhad, 

. 

Ouile, 

' 

Oude, 

.. 1822, ., 

Luhik, ditto, 

llegumgunge,.. 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 

.. , 1822, ., 

Jam! Brahmin, 

Moobaruckpoor, 

Nuhbeenuggur, 

Ditto, 


Jcvporc Hi Kur- 


* 





, rowlcc, 

.. 1822, .. 

Three ponies laden with merchandize 







pomp from Poona to Ojeyn, 

Sumer, 

. 

Ojevn, 

105 * 

Oude, 

.. 1822, .. 

On K asset* ran i, 

Cssuree, 

Uhoor, 

Oude, 


OudcTurac l)u- 







duks, 

18th April 1823, 

Du the house of llhooudoo, spirit 







vendor, .. 

Pornrgecu, 

Pidrona, 

Gorurkpoor, .. 


Ditto, 

1st Sep. 1823, 

Bheekun, .. 

Hulurdonga, .. 

Doinoreeagunge, 

Ditto, 


Ditto, 

17th Dec. 1823, 

Government treasure, .. 

lthowadeli, .. 


Ncpnul, 


Clmmbul Du- 







i|uka'. 

,. 1823, .. 

Treasure ou Ifi ponies, .. 

Dougurgow, .. 

. 

Kotah. 

110 

Oiulo, 

.. 1823, .. 

.. 

Jugileespoor, .. 


Ouile, 


OudcTurac, .. 

Mh April 1823, 

Roopelmud, sitpar merchant, 

Dlnmmhar, .. 

llesa, 

Ghazeepoor, ,. 


Ditto, 

7th Deb. 1823, 

Douse of Chojoon, merchant, 

Mcergunge, • • 


Jounpoor, 


Ditto, 

flth May 1823, 

House of Durban®, ditto, 

Lulgunge, 


Azimghur, 


Ditto, 

7th Jim. 1823, 

House of Do.opoo, ditto,.. 

Dceha, 

Clmtrakote, .. 

Ditto, 

115 

Ditto, 

.. 1823, ,. 

House of I’ouramul and Muckers, ilitto. 

Biswu, 

Khyrahad, 

Oude, 


Ditto, 

10th June 1823, 

House of Jykislien, ditto, 

Srhthnl, 

Nownbgungc,.. 

Bareilly, 


Ditto, 

.. 1823, .. 

House of Nensook Klmtreo, 

Huraeeh, 

llaraecli. 

Ouile, 


Ditto, 

1823, .. 

(lobinilass Kusee of Bond, in Kotah, 

,, 


Kotah, 


Ditto, 

.. 1823, .. 

Mahomed Hussein, Pnutara of Racsein 





* 


Bhopal, .. 



Bhopal, 

120 

Chumbul Du- 







duks, 

Jan. 1824. 

Pour camel loads of cloth of Ciirilhuree, 

Deoleea. 


Ajmere, 


OudcTurac Bu- 





j 


duks, 

.. 1821, ., 

Government treasure, ., 

Buillapoor, .. 


Jounpoor, 


Ditto, 

.. 1824, .. 

•Merchant's ditto, 

Ilureea, 


Allahabad, 


Ditto, 

.. 1824, .. 

Banker’s ditto, 



Pillibheet, .. 


Oude, 

30th April 1824, 

Doomreehil,.. 

Alnnnilgmigc,.. 


llehar, 

125 

Oudi 1 Turuc, .. 

19th (Jet 1824, 

House of Moondi, spirit merchant,.. 

Khvrpour, 

Malool, 

Azimghur, 


Ditto, 

llitli Nov. 1824. 

House of Imrutlol, merchant, 

Lotah, 


Benares, 


Ditto, 

.. 1824, .. 

Treasure Bearers, 

llahmutgiinpe,.. 


Oude, 


Buduks, 

.. 1824, .. 

ltuinsing Seth, Soojnlpoor, Gwalior,.. 



Gwalior, 


OudcTurac Bu- 







4 duks, 

12th Oct. 1825, 

Adjoodeali, shopkeeper. 

Budoulre, 

lllmupoor, 

Goruckpoor, .. 

130 

Ditto, 

•Itli Dec. 1825, 

Government treasure, .. 

Blmrdiek, 

Munsoogunge,.. 

Ditto, 


Ditto, 

., 1825, .. 

Ditto ditto, 

lliulshahpoor... 


Jounpoor, 


Ditto, 

.. 1825, .. 

Ditto ditto, 

Purneah, 

. 

Punieah, 


Gwalior, 

15th April 1825, 

Kesrec, banker, 

Dliolepoor, .. 


Dliolepoor, ,. 


Jevporv, 

28th March 1825, 

Merchants on their way from Ilvde- 







rabad, 

Nuggur, 


Jcypore. 

135 

Clmmbu! Bu- 







duks, 

.. 1825, .. 

One camel belonging to traveller, .. 

1 Ihondur, 

Munsoor, 

Indore, 


Oude, 

.. 1825, .. 

Terechund, sugar merchant, 

Mujhasee, 

Moofteegunge,.. 

Jounpoor, 


Oujk Turtle, .. 

1825, 

Suila Sinp, lUdakissou, anil llowar- 







kaiks, merchants, 

Aleegunpe, ,. 

Lucknow, 

Oude, 


Ditto, 

1825, ,, 

House of llambuksh, ditto, 

Midnaguuge, .. 

Pertaubgur, .. 

1 >itto, 


Ditto,' 

.. 1825, .. 

House of Hvdcr Ally, .. 

Byrungee, 


Jounjioor, 

140 

Ditto, 

Dec. 1825, 

Thirteen treasure bearers on their 







wuy from Lucknow to Cawnpoor,.. 

Gurukura, 

Mohan, 

Oude, ,. 


Kurrnwlee nnd 







Gwalior, .. 

19th Jan. 1825, 

On property laden on two ponies be- 







longing to Jowherhnul, merchant of 







Tuttehnoor. 

C'herowla. 

Khairoml, 

Gwalior, 


















No. of Dacoits. 
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•3 

4* 

•3 




Rkmaiiks. 


1 

0 

0 

0 

G.000 

0 

0 




• 0 

2 

fi 

(1,000 

0 

0 



Mr. Currie’s letter, 15th July 1839. 

0 

0 

0 

11,01X1 

0 

0 



Treasure on its way to Nagpoor. Mr. Currie’s letter, lbth July lS'lf), 
See Mr. Currie’s letter, lotli July 1H3D. 

0 

0 

0 

(1,1X10 

0 

0 



m 

o 

17 

li,;ii!i 

0 

0 



Deposition of I’hool Sinpr, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

wi 

i 

0 

;ii;,ixHi 

0 

0 



Ditto of llamjeet, ditto ditto* 

(i 

n 

n 

125 

0 

0 



(Jhurecbu’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

21 

4 

0 

■too 

0 

0 



Luckn’s ditto ditto. 

fid 

1 

0 

2,01X1 

0 

0 



lluldeo’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

25 

2 

0 

22,(XX) 

0 

0 



Ajeet Sink's ditto ditto. 

8 

0 

l 

900 

0 

0 

i 

i 

Deposition of lluldco, ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

Several, 

353 

0 

0 



Ditto of llamjeet, ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

o 

(i 

8 

0 

i 

i 

Mr. Currie's letter mid Mr. Head’s report. 

0 

0 

0 

(11, (XXI 

0 

0 



See Mr. Currie’* letter, d"th September 1828, and Chureeba an- 
Hmnjeet’nidepositions, eonlirineil on^‘erence. 

0 

;i 

7 

30,000 

0 

0 



Deposition of Oinur Ship, ditto ditto. . • 

60 

0 

0 

11,000 

0 

0 



Ditto of llamjeet at Cliupra, ditto ditto. See Mr. Currie’s letfti*. J/ti 
September i 828. f % 

Ghurceba’s de[M)sition, confirmed on refemu#to local authorities. 

0 

o 

7 

0 

0 

0 



25 

i 

0 

50 

0 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

II 

0 

0 

1,300 

0 

(1 



Ditto ditto* ditto. 

2H 

l 

25 

■100 

0 

0 



Lueka’s ditto ditto. 

21 

o 

1 

A sword mid 

*) 







vessels, 





Ditto ditto ditto. 

20 

4 

111 

1,768 

(1 

(I 

14 


Ihichraj'x ditto ditto. 

.'HI 

1 

0 

1,1X10 

0 

0 



Dlmrmoo’s ditto, confirmed liv a report from Captain Ilolliugs, 

or, 

0 

1) 

1,01X1 

0 

0 



Deposed In, Ouiada, fiat and substantiated. 

25 

1 

1 

1,(100 

0 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

:t 

IKK) 

0 

0 



Deposition of Ajeet Sing, eontirmed on refereuee. 

(1 

0 

0 

32,000 

0 

0 



See, Mr. Currie’s letter, dated 15th December 1828. 

0 

(1 

0 

12,01X1 

0 

0 



See Mr. Currie’s letter, lotji July 1821). Treasure on its wa\ Iron 







Mooni dabad. 

0 

(1 

fl 

(1,000 

0 

0 



Treasure on its wav from Lucknow. Mr. Currie’s letter, loth July 1 Si?!) 

;«> 

0 

10 

8,254 

0 

0 



Deposition of llunsa, coulirmed on refereuee to local autbonties. 
Lueka’s ditto ditto. 

oo 

0 

•1 

87 

a 

0 



80 

1 

7 

513 

0 

0 



(ihureeba aud l.iieka’s deposition ditto ditto. 

:io 

o 

17 

Articles ol 

pro- 







jiertv, 

2,000 





Kullean's ditto ditto. 

;« 

o 

4 

0 

0 

2 


i teposed to by Ajeet Sing Jemadar and substantiated. 

0 

i 

0 

809 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mr. Currie’s letter and Mr. Head’s report. 

0 

i 

10 

0 

1) 

0 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

5 

0 

22,000 

1) 

0 



See Mr. Currie's letter, 2/th September 1828. 

0 

(1 

0 

10,1X10 

0 

0 

f ■ 


Ditto ditto ditto. 

<; 

1 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 



Deposition of Bidden, confirmed on reference *' - 

50 

(1 

o 

4,000 

0 

0 

.. 


Ditto of Ajeet Ship, ditto ilitto. 

0 

0 

3 

10,(XX) 

0 

0 



Nalier Sing’s ditto ditto. 

Lueka’s ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

5,800 

0 

0 



(I 

4 

4 

2,995 

0 

0 



Sudarum’s ditto ditto. 

(10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 



Kullean’s ditto ditto. 

■10 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 



(ilrareeba’s ilitto ditto. 

28 

0 

o 

8,500 

0 

0 

•• 

• • 

Lnekn and llama's ditto ilitto, 

■15 

o 

1(1 

12,01X1 

0 

( 



Raiuject’s ditto ditto. 
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s 

.a 

a 

Y, 

142 


S s 

81 

Jj? 

8 

o" 


16(1 


Ouik, 

Ditto, 

Ouik Turac Du 
links, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, 

Ditto, ' . 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 


Bn. 


Kid 


105 


Ditto, 

Chunilml 
iluks, 

Kurrowlcc, 

OiuU',' 

(Aik Tnnu', 

lluiliiim, 

] Ooili' Turac, 
OiuU’, 

Gwalior, 
(IwnliorBuiluks, 
1 litto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Oudc, 

(Tnunbul Hit 
ilrks, 


I Ouik Turac 
Ditto, 

| Ditto, 

1/0 Clmmlnil Du 
coits, 


Onilc, 

Gwalior, 

Ouik Tunic, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto Builuks, 


176 


ISO 


186 


190 


Btiiluk^. 
OndcTuracBu- 
iluks, , ■ 
Ouik Tame, .. 
■Ditto, 

Ditto, 

ltoliikuml Bu- 

iluks. 

Coni Aleegurli, 
Ouik, 

Ouik Turac, .. 
Ditto Builuks,.. 
Chunibul Bu- 
duks, 

Ouik Builuks,.. 
Ditto, ,. 


£ 

1 


.. 1826, .. 
.. 1826, .. 

"til Jan. 1826, 
liitli Jim. 1 HDD, 
Stli March 1826, 

9th March 192(1, 
4tli May 1826, 
21st Dei'. 192(i, 
.. lH2(i, 

Kith May 182li, 


19th June 1826, 

Kith p l. 1926, 
1th March 1926, 
.'list Ian. 1826, 
1826, .. 
2:iril Dec. 1826, 
ft* 182(1, 

30th Nov. 1826, 

1826, 

16th March 182", 
18th April 1827, 
2nd May 1827, 
19th Sep. 1827, 
16th Dee. 1827, 


4 th Dee. 1827, 

17th March 1827, 
,'lllth March 1827, 
21th Feb. 1827, 

18th July 1827, 

1827, 

2nd Fell. 1827, 
.. 1827. .. 

Jan. 1827, 
18th Fell. 1827, 
.. 1827, .. 

.. 1827, .. 

.. 1827, .. 

.. 1827, .. 

17th Sep. 1828, 
Kith Sep. 1828, 
12th Jan. 1828, 
12th April 1828, 

17th July 1828, 
(ith Oct. 1828, 
10th May 1828, 
Jnn. 1828, 
April 1829, 

.. 1829, .. 

27th Dee. 1829, 
21st Feb. 1829, 


Upon whom. 


House of Kamdeeti hulwaee, 

On a hackery laden with treasure, 

Meer Aeklier Ally, 

Bhowanydeeu anil Salikram, 

(In a merchant, 

Coliind Naracn, 

(iovmiment treasure, .. 

Sooklal and Buksliee, bankers, 
UoYcrnmcut TVliseeldarce, 

Baboo Bamdoss, 


Khoshol Kao, 

A Banker of Bhopal, .. 
Jowheriinul ami Sujee, merchants, 
Merelinnts of Benares, 
Mehiirlian's house, 

Kourclimid, merchant, .. 

Treasure of Ksnree llass, ditto, 

On Sewpersaud's shop,.. 

On ponies laden with property. 

On treasure hearers, 

Batumi Kohar, 

Sooklilol Koorniec, 

Nynsookh, merchant, .. 
Bhowanee and others, .. 


Two camels laden with Spanish dol¬ 
lars. 

House of Kewalrnm, 

House of Bustee, merchant. 

House of Kahili, shopkeeper, 

Three carts opium,belongingtoChota 
lira! iimn. 

Temple of I’ctcrchuud,.. 

A Brahmin,.. 

House of (iunesli, hanker, 

Seven Travellers, 

House of Deepoottt, sugar merchant, 
Curt laden with treasure. 

House of Daveydeen, uierehaut, 
House of Jykissun ami Co., mer¬ 
chants, .. 


AYunits Pkri'ETUatsd. 

Village. 

l’urgunnah. 

District. 

Baraech, 


Oudc, 

Sussamdce, ,. 

Byswarra, 

Ditto, 

Ilulwar Durza,.. 

Domorecagunge, 

Gorackpoor, .. 

Bulnou Bazar,.. 

Balnea Bazar,.. 

Ditto, 

Chowheeka Su- 



rai, 

. , , , , , 

Cawnpoor, 

Kvangun^, .. 

Kvoolcunge, .. 

Goruckpoor, .. 

Muehleeshahur, 


Jmmpoor, 

Buluca Bazar,.. 

Bidtiea Bazar,.. 

Gorackpoor, .. 

Nuggur, 


Ditto, 

Takheerabad, 

Sasccruiu, 

Shahabad, 

Shahabad, 

. 

Bampoor, 


Thajawalpoor,.. 
Ditlila, 

KomJalianabnd, 
Amalieeguiige,.. 
Mauguugc, .. 
Hunka, 
hotel in, 

Kakurnaia, .. 
Hiimecrgur, .. 
llaree, 
llundoree, 

| Yakootgunge,.. 
Chundonscr, 


Bngrno, 

Mmllioo Singh, 
Amos, 

Kauinuggur, 


Diggen, 

Baiiiiiawut, .. 
Autree, 

Nowbutgunge,.. 
Konee Kutra,,. 
Deelm, 

Mosafir-khaua, 

Maharujguiige,.. 

Mosahibgtinge,.. 


A Shrotf at Jeyporc, .. 

Bhowanee Buksli Solar, 

Cheyaram, .. 

Government treasure, .. 

Dhoomun Khan’s treasure, on its way 
from Calcutta to Benares, .. 

Koonjlieharee Doll and Co., merchants, 
House of Kunhynmul, merchant, .. 
Chotee Doll merchant's property, .. 
Hackery laden with treasure, 
Suh-Ciilketor's treasury, 

On treasure carriers, .. 

On a merchant’s house, 

Gopanldas, merchant, .. 


Bhopal, 
Ooileepoor, 
Futteh|ioor, 
Guile, 

Ktn wall. 

Allahabad, 
Ktiuvuli, 
Gwalior, 

; Ooileepoor, 
IDliolepoor, 
Domoreeaguiige, Gorueupoor, 
Furrnekaliad, 
Moradabud, 


Miiliitnu, 
Moorutguuge,.. 

Duteua, 


Bhurohee, 

Sheivghur, 


llydurgur, 

Kotru, 


Juntora, 
Dliunora, 
Futtehpoor, ,. 

Aurungabiu!, 

Jeswiintiiugiir,.. 

l’liasim, 

tiosaheeagungc, 
Darauuggur, .. 
Futcealee 

Slmtiike, 

Seosugur, 
Dalguuge, 


Domoreeaguiige, 
Buehrotin, 


Takgram, 

Kora, 


Charsoo, 

Sahseram, 


Jeypore, 

Mn/apuor, 

Bclmr, 

Allahalmil, 


Jeyporc, 

Oudc, 

Gwalior, 

(hide. 

Ditto, 
Azimghiir, 
Oudc, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Jeyporc, 

Gorackpoor, 
Mnnuhtbad, . 
Futtehpoor, . 

Beliar, 

Ktawali, 
Boohitnbihulmr 
Furrockabad, . 
Allahabad, 
Fttrruckabad, , 

Jeypore, 

Shfdiahiul, , 
Mirzapoor, 
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! - 

1 

i o 

a 

! o 
<** 

0 

1 6 

i 


i 

5 

'O 

*T3 

§ 

£ 

1 

a 

4» 

u 

«e 

c 

9 

■ 0 
4 



1 

£ 

*!• 

£ 

c 

0 

o 

IUmaukx. 

. *an 

0 

0 

500 

0 

ft 



Dhurmoo’s deposition, confirmed by Captain IIoltmgs’ report. 

GO 

3 

4 • 

15,500 

0 

0 



Huldco’s ditto, confirmed. 

i 

0 

0 

1 

900 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Mr. Currie’s letter nnd Mr, It end’' report. 

0 

0 

4 

1,821 

(1 

0 

3 

3 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

11 

21,000 

0 

0 

18 


Zalim Sing's deposition, confirmed on reference. 


) 

51 

4 

1,309 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mr. Jl’ume’s letter and Mr. Head’s report. 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 



Hamjeet’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

0 

1 

3 

1,143 

0 

ft 

5 

o 

Mr. Currie’s letter mid Mr. •Head's report.* 

(i 

6 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

,, 


Mr. Currie’s letter, 27th September 1827. 

0 

) 

1(1 

20,083 

0 

0 

14 

11 

In gold mohnrs. Nine daeoits, and . r > of the treasure bearers arresfed ; .‘l 
sentenced to ft months, 1 to 7 years’ imprisonment, if released, 7 
transported —2 of the 7 were treasure bearers. Reply to my proceed¬ 
ing sent with Gbureebu’s^tatement. See Nizumut Adawlut’a report, 
27th September 1828. 

0 

4 

4 

3,000 

0 

0 



Deposition of (ihureeba, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

0 

4 

2,000 

0 

0 

0 


Ditto of Aj#ct Sing, ditto ditto. 


5 

‘) 

10 

38,000 

0 

0 


« . 

Ditto of Rnmjeet, ditto ditto. 

:#ki 

0 

4 

13,150 

0 

0 



Ditto of Zalim Sing before Cantain Kaimav, ditto ditto. • 

0 

2 

5 

200 

0 

0 



Toolsie’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

0 

0 

14 

82 

0 

ft 



Teloke's ditto ditto. 

o 

") 

0 

)8 

8,033 

0 

(1 



Lueka’s ditto ditto. 

-in 

2 

7 

833 

0 

0 

2 


lluhleo’s ditto bv statement from Ktnwah. 

fin 

o 

6 

11.000 

0 

0 

., 


Sewn lluduk's deposition, confirmed on reference. , 

0 

i 

6 

2,500 

0 

0 



Deposition of Ajcel Sing, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

(1 

o 

Several, 

1 

5,000 

0 

0 



Ditto of Huldco, confirmed on reference. 

0 

i 

9 

II 

0 

i 

1 

Mr. Currie's letter and Mr. Read’s report. 

0 

2 

8 

10,000 

0 

(1 


0 

Deposition of I’mngcer. confirmed on reference. 

;«» 

2 

10 

5,(142 

0 

0 

b 


Ditto of Sudanund and others, confirmed on reference to local 
authorities. 

n 

o 

4 

8,000 

II 

ft 



Nahur Sing’s ditto ditto. 

n 

I 

28 

909 

0 

0 



(jliurecha’s ditto ditto. 

o 

2 

0 

277 

0 

ft 

10 


Ditto ditto ditto. 

3 

) 

0 

2 

89 

0 

0 

• • 


Rnmjeel's ditto ditto. 

40 

3 

1 

0 

0 

ft 



Ajeet Sing's deposition, confirmed on reference. 

*> 

■ 

1 

1 

25 

1) 

(1 



Lucka’s ditto ditto. 

_0 


O 

4 

2,0011 

1) 

II 

.. 


Hnldeo’s ditto ditto. 

40 

5 

1 

21 HI 

1) 

0 



(ilmreelm’s ditto ditto. 

:io 

0 

3 

(loo 

1) 

ft 



Lueka’s ditto ditto* 

no 

0 

4 

1,000 

1) 

ft 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

i;o 

0 

3 

12 ,ono 

0 

II 



TulfeeV ditto ditto. 

no 

0 

0 

yuo 

0 

(1 



fihureeba's ditto ditto. 

:to 

5 

1 

2,7oo 

0 

ft 



Kuleeuu’s ditto ditto. 

J 

1 ur 

lid. 


1 

1 

1,(KH) 

0 

0 

• • 


Deposed to by Uainjeet Jemadar and suhstantinted. 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Mr. Currie’s letter and Mr. Head’s report. 

0 

1 

9 

1,592 

0 

II 

0 


Deposition of I’raun Sing, rimfirmeil on referenee to load authorities. 

40 

l 

8 

3,231 

0 

ft 

• • 


Ditto of Lueka’s, ditto ditto. 6 

27 

l 

fi 

1,220 

0 

ft 

.. 


Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

12 

1,063 

0 

ft 



Sadarmn’s ditto ditto. 

20 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


„ , 

Dirghaee’s ditto ditto. 

40 

3 

14 

829 

0 

0 

18 


(ihnreeba’s ditto ditto. 

(io 

1 

13 

1,000 

II 

ft 



Ditto nnd Lucka’s ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

7 

11,000 

0 

0 

23 

2 

Deposition of Tcclokee, confirmed on reference. 

C 


1 

l 

44,0(H) 

0 

0 

12 


Ditto of Umeer Sing and Seetarnm, ditto ditto. The prisoners rvleasci 
by the Kummlee Chief. 

01 

2 

7 

9,285 

0 

0 

,, 


Ditto of Nechul, ditto ditto. 

401 

5 

11 

14,124 

ft 

ft 

7 

(i 

Ditto of Bidden, ditto ditto. 

• 
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tS 


Village. 

i’urgumiah. 

District. 

92 

Oucle, 

7th July IH29, 

Government treasure, .. 

’hoolpoor, 

Sekundur. 

Allahabad, 


Omlr Turin', .. 

(ith March 1829, 

Munoolal, merchant, .. .. 

Hamlet, 

Shcrcghalee, .. 

llchar. 


Rohilcund Bu- 







links, 

2,'iril Get. 1829, 

Seelciiml, ditto, 

Jalaluhad, 

Bliow, 

Saharunpoor, ,. 

% 

Omlc Time, .. 

7 th, March 1829, 

House of Luehoe, money-changer, .. 

S'owabgmigc,.. 

. 

Glide, 


Ditto, 

1829, .. 

House of Iliirshvi', merchant, 

Biswannoo, .. 

. 

Ditto, 


Outlf lllittliks,.. 

■1th Dec. 18,'tn, 

Treasure of Somutc Hat, ditto, 

Sursole, 

Sursole, 

Cawnpoor, 


Ditto. 

9th Dec. 181 tit, 

riiuttoor Hhooj’s treasure, 

Amin, 

Shekoebiul, ., 

Mynpooree, ., 

J 

Pit to, 

8th Dec. l«.tll, 

Joilumui, merchant, 

Simjaugiinge, .. 


Bhagulpoor, .. 

>0(1 

Ditto, 

Kith Fell. 1890, 

Feeroouiiil and Kourseyn, ditto, .. 

Dhuragunge, .. 


Allahabad, 

« 

Omlr Turno luul 







Builium, 

28th May 1890, 

House of Salikram, 

Surkarn, 


Moradabad, .. 


Clmnihul Bu- 







duks, 

Jim. 1890, 

Treasure of Futteh Ilohroea, 

Belmreepora, .. 

Lalsont, 

Jcvporc, 


Kocl Alecgur 







Bilihiks, 

llltli ,W.:‘h 1880, 

Chcvnsook and Sanker,.. 

Kotah, 

Naiioe, 

Agra, 


Ouile, 

7th Feb. 1890, 

Property belonging to Golub line and 






A 

Bmnlurpoorcu, 

Dooree, 

Teorec, 

Juhhulpoor, .. 

205 

Kilrnmlee and 







Gwalior, 

2Qth March 1890, 

l’roperty on sis eamels,.. 

Charon, 

. 

Jcvporc, 


Subulghur, .. 

* 1890, .. 

On cloth, .. 

Chowkcc Bun-, 







ghur, 

Mhowraneepoor, 

Jhnnsee, 


Guile Dmluks,.. 

14th Jnn. 18.‘tlt 

Jlmma mul Inikcman, .. 

Belehree, 

Koondurkhee,.. 

Moorailubad, .. 


Ditto, 

9th Fell. 1891, 

IIeeraram, merchant., .. 

Korut, 

Dliuugaee, 

Shahalmd, 


Dhnk'noor, .. 

1891, .. 

Kotunlal and Haiudeeu, hankers, ., 

Muni, 


Gwalior, 

210 

Omlr Turae, .. 

1st April 18'!), 

Bheeckun Doss, merchant., 

Suruba, 

lleliarae. 

Ajiucre, 


Gwalior, 

1891, .. 

Three camels laden with property he- 







longing toCTmnderehaii&Gu.,lthilsn, 

Naesume, 

. 

Gwalior, 


Chumbul Bu- 







links. 

(ith Feb. 1882, 

Mooltaiiehunil Sct.li ami Gunguram, 

Blmtmc, 


Ajmere, 


Guile Titrao, .. 

Jnn. 1 Sail?. 

Merchant’s Imuse, 

Mirzapoor, 


Mirzapoor, 


Ditto, 

4th Jan. 1892, 

Ramelmnd and Gopal Doss, 

Dliungae, 


Shereghutee, .. 

215 

Glide Turae Hu- 







links. 

1882, .. 

Ilam Doss, morehaiit, ., 

Moburutgmige, 

Mahamuilpoor,.. 

Azimghur, 


Ditto, 

21st. Felt. 1892, 

Moliuu, banker, 

Jugdeepoor, .. 

Belontee, 

Sbalmbud, 


(Tinmliul lln- 







links, 

Uth June 1892, 

Sawiinta, shopkeeper, .. 

Mozccsunie, .. 

Futtehpoor Sik- 







ree, 

Agra, 


Ditto, 

1892, ., 

Shop of Snrrupshook, ., 

Nuggar, 


Bhnrtpitor, .. 


Guile, 

18th Dee. 1892, 

On Government treasure, 

Alnmda, 

Buluona bazar,.. 

Goruckpoor, .. 

220 

Alivur Tmiluks... 

1892, 

Four rninrls liiden »ith treasure from 







Ajmere to Jc\ pore, 

Burasoncc, 

. 

Jcvporc, 


Guile, 

19th Jan. 1899, 

Treasure on Imitoeks, Government,.. 

Oorae, 

Bautin, 

Bumhlemid, .. 


Conk-Turae, .. 

2-1 tli .Inn. 18.'!.'!, 

i Bujeerow Peisliwn’s camp, Bithoor,.. 

Bithore, 

. 

Cawujioor, 


Ditto. 

19th March 1899, 

llulram, mercluuit, 

Amrolia, 


Mooradahad, .. 


Cliiiuiliol llu- 







links. 

15th April 1899, 

Knttceram Brahmin, ,, 

Antrcc, 


Gwalior, 

225 

Ditto, 

lHth Sep. 18M, 

Dhuiiuoo, comedian, .. 

Bhosawur, 


Bhurtpoor, ., 


Ditto, ► 

Nov. 1899, 

ltuldeo Sing, merchant, 

Balniigur, 

. 

Delhi, 


'Omlc Turae, .. 

•Ith Dec. Rvk‘1, 

Scetiilmul, ditto. 

liunnoonuui- 







gunge, 


Allahabad, 


Ahvur Kiirrou- 







lee Itagiies,,. 

1899, .. 

Treasure carriers, 

Kalcekliol, 


Alwur, 


Kuramlee Bag- 







rics, 

10th Aug. 1899, 

Thakoordass and Essurccdass, bankers 

Gunlolee, 

Suhulgliur, ., 

Gwalior, 

2, r H> 

nmnilml llu- 







links,* 

21st Dec, 1899, 

Blmjhoo merchant's house, 

Bazee, 

Bhosawar, 

Bhurtpoor, ., 


Omlc Turae llu- 






i 

(Inks, 

Kith Jan. 1839, 

Bucktawur Sing's hackery, 

Sanota Surae,.. 

Sanota, 

Shnhabatl, 


Gwalior Bag- 







ries. 

183,3, , 

On the kafila of a merchant going 







from ilhilsn, 

Luklioo, 

. 

Gwalior, 
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i 

5 

1 

0 

6 

•s' 

uj 

"d 

T3 

a 

s 

£ 

Amount taken. 

Arrested. 

Convicted. 

Remarks, 

» 

• 2d 

2 

15 

44 0 o 

f> 


Deposition of Ktillean, confirmed on reference The prisoners released 

0 

0 

7 

1,398 0 0 

7 

, t 

by the. Kurroulee Chief. 

Glmreeba’g deposition, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

M 

20 

221 0 0 



Sudaram'x ditto ditto. 

IK 

0 

0 

:\m o o 

, , 


Buldco’s ditto ditto. • 

0 

25 

0 

0 0 0 

. a 


Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

l) 

7 

25,IKK) 0 0 

9 


Thrift lmrlimdim's, 1 elnipnwee, 3 men of the mcrclisnts, prisoners alf 

1 ) 

0 

5 

15,000 0 0 



released. Deposition of lhdroo, confirmed ou reference. 

Deposition of Jleera and Motee/confirmed on reference? 

22 

0 

1 

1,190 0 0 



Ditto of Ghureeba, ditto ditto. 

60 

1 

1 ) 

1.1,093 0 0 

•• 

.. 

Ktillean .Sink’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

0 


8 

271 0 0 

5 

,, 

filmreebu’s ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

i 

i 

Number not 
known, 

13 

2,400 0 0 

11,857 0 0 

25 

2 

Ramjeet’s ditto ditto. 

Sudaram’s ditto ditto. 

.12 

i 

20 

1,500 0 0 

5 


Lttcka’s ditto ditto. 

40 

3 

o 

5,000 0 0 

.. 

,, 

lliiree Sink’s ditto ditto. 

30 

1 

2 

1,200 0 0 



Nowajus’ deposition, confirmed on reference. * 

0 

2 j 

H 

42 0 0 

'll 


Deposition of Soorja, continued cm reference ta local autbofities. 


o 

10 

9,870 0 0 

. , 


Ditto of Ghurcebtt, confirmed on reference. 

21 


0 

250 0 0 



Ditto of Bidden, ditto ditto. 

411 

3 

10 

300 0 0 

■• 


Ajoet Sing’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

.15 

3 

2 

10,000 0 0 

.. 

., 

Ramkiidiun’s ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

8 

0 0 0 



Ajeet Slug's ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

40,000 0 0 

, . 


Dejmsition of Sudnrnm, Budun Snip:, and others, confirmed oiwreforenrr; 

0 

4 

f. 

70,000 o o 



but the misul of the casts lost in the* Magistrate’s office. 

Ditto of Ooda and (iazee, confirmed on reference—treasure on its way 

0 

4 

8 

416 0 0 

1 

i 

from Calcutta to Berimes. 

Lula, one of the prisoners, pit a spenr in the thigh and fell dead -bad 

0 

0 

3 

9,328 0 0 

1 

i 

two cuts of a sword on the same thigh before. Brother of Soorja, 
approver, whose deposition, confirmed on reference. , 

Deposition of Tool see, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

0 

0 

1 

158 0 0 

42 


Sectaram’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

0 

2 

o 

20 0 0 

.. 


Deposition of Bholuh. ditto ditto. 

Bhownnee’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

0 

4 

0 

0 0 0 

14 


40 

1 

7 

20,000 0 0 



Dow hit’s ditt o ditto. 

30 

1 

14 

10,592 0 0 

2 H 


(iooiuancc’h ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

18 

2,5.9.64(1 o 0 

r. 


Deposition of Oddu, ditto ditto. 

0 

1 

12 

2,319 0 o 

13 


Ditto of Smlaram, ditto ditto. 

0 


1 

95 0 0 



Ditto of Kmnjecf, ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

3 

4,1 0 0 



Ditto of Seetarnin, ditto ditto. 

(1 

i 

1 

788 0 0 



Ditto of Omni* Sing, ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

o 

.9,500 0 0 

2 

o 

Ditto of Moliun, approver, ditto ditto. 

.12 

6 

0 

3,000 0 0 

.. 

.. 

Ditto of Ilnrec Sing, ilitto ditto. 

15 

i 

3 

90,1 0 0 


.. 

Ditto of Raniject, ditto ditto. 

30 

0 

2 

1,000 0 0 

• • 

.. 

Ditto of Ajeet Sing, ditto ditto. 

30 

2 

14 

2,276 o 0 

i 

I 

Ditto of Ooomanec, ditto ditto. 

■17 

2 

4 

. 1,000 0 0 

•• 

*• 

Ditto of Drigpuul, ditto ditto. 












,W Ownlior lhig- 
ries, 

Ditto. 

Oude Turn*, .. 
lyifwivr Bag- 

lies, 

, j Koc! ami Alee- 

1 gmDudnks,.. , 
'Biuluon Ditto,.. 
Alwur Bagries,.. 

40 OudcTurueBu- 
(liiks. 

Gwalior Bag- 
rirs, 

Al^ur mid Jey- 
porc Ditto, .. . 

Alwur liu- 
(lliuks, .. . 
Ditto,' .. . 

1.-) Muf.lira ami 
Dholeporo 
Bagries, 

Alwur Bagries,.. 
Gwalior Ditto,.. 
Buduks, .. . 
Alwur and Jey- 
■ pon, 

10 Gwalior, 

Oude Turac,.. . 
Oude, 

(iwalior, 

(Hulr Turac, .. 
m Ditto, 

Oude Turac, .. . 
Cliumbul Ba¬ 
liuks, 

Jeypore ditto,.. 
Mcwur, .. ■ 

(i() Ditto, .. . 
Cliumbul Du* 
links, 

Oude Tiirao 
lluduk’-, ,., 
Oude Turac,.. j 
Ditto, 

M Buduks, 

Ilitto, .. . 

Alwur, 

Rajpootana 

Gangs, 

Oude Turac 
Gang* 

?/() Alwur DmlukR, 
Kurroulcc Bag- 
riot, 

Alwur Ditto,.. 
Oude Turac,.. 


a) 
a > 

+J 


M'iikhk PhKI'KTUATKD. * 

« 

Q 

F'pun nliuni, 




0 

a» 

4-s 

rt 
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Village. 

Purgunnab. 

District. 

IJtli Oct. 1833, 

ISM, .. 

House of Jalitn Sing and Go., mer¬ 
chants, .. 

Huttccrain, nmliujun, ., 

Maillioiipiior,.. 

Sniiota, 

Jeypore, 

Gwalior, 

22nd Feb. 1833, 

House of Mahomed Asluiek and Alee- 
uiollali, .. 

Goalpoker, .. 

kishuiigunge, . 

Purneah, 

. .-1KB, 

On four baskets of opium, property 
of Bahodurmul, 

Teejarah, 

Teejnrnh, 

Tonk, 

!)lli Jan. 1831, 
3rd Fell. 1834, 
llnrli 1834, 

Somerclmnd, 

(lo\ ernmeut treasure, .. 

Banker’s bag of money*.. 

Aleegunge, 
Sakeet, .. 

Meerut, 


Fnrriiekabad, . 
Mrnpource, . 
Meerut, 

8th Fob, 1884, 

Blian Sing, merchant, .. 

Khorju, 


fioolundahalmr, 

Nov. 183-1, 

(iunesh, Brahmin, 

Gad heck, 

Ilnnmtee, 

Kotab, 

. 18.31, .. 

Ten treasure carriers, .. 

Blmrsur, 

(illlldenly. 

Bliurtpoor, 

1884, 

.■ 1834, .. 

Radhakishun, lmnk(‘r, .. 

Thakoordass banker’s house, 

Horul, 

1‘uhvul, 

Uorgcre, 

Delhi, 

Pitta, 

iilh May 1834, 
14th May 1831, 
4th Au},’. 18.31, 
1834, .. 

Glmsseeram and Jiuloo, merehants,.. 
Sobluiram, .. 

Bcerbul and Ramkislmn, 

Buekatbuliab of Jognuir,. 

Cheenoor, 

Saliar, 

Jliuree, 

Aulree. 

llrtere. 

Pulivnr, 

(Iwalior, 

Mnthra, 

(Iwalior, 

Agra, 

7th Off. 1831, 
May 1334, 
1831, .. 

13th March 1834, 
17th l’oli. 1831, 
1st March 1834, 
lltli March 1831, 

. 1831, 

Bliugwnndass, 

Suddarain and Lallject,.. 

Sookmindun, merchant,.. 

House of Boosing, 

House of Koobchund, mereliiint. .. 
Kurliere Mull mid Ramslme, bunkers, 
House, of Muthove and Kutuk, mer- 
eliants. .. 

House of Nutbeera, merchant, 

Fiirniekmiggiur, 

Siicrom, 

Filler, 

Niijjecbiiliad, 
Miiksooiiec, .. 
Rampoor, 

Jeypore, 

llameeli, 

Surmlee, 

Nurwar, 

Rampoor, 

Bishunpoor, .. 

florgow, 

Gwalior, 

Oude, 

liijnour, 

Gwalior, 

Hampoor, 

Iliirilwaii, 

Oude, 

Oot. 1834, 
10th An". 1831, 

. 1831, .. 

1831, 

House of Dalchund, banker. 

Shop of Lab raj and Co., merchants,.. 
On camels laden with grain, property 
of Gungadlmr, 

House of Znlimchuml, .. 

Kbyragur, 

Torah, 

Ponklmvee, .. 
Bburtoun, 

Cluiwun, 

Mclighnr, 

Agra, 

Jeypore, 

Gwalior, 

Indore, 

1st June 1835, 

Bunker’s house, 

Acliiiera, 

. 

Agra, 

Doth Jau. is;i;>, 
1st Full. lH.'kl, 
13th Mav 
. 1835, 

Government treasury, .. 

Bunscedlmr, merchant,.. 

Dursun, shopkeeper, .. 

Lookmun Saidinul, 

Treasure bearers, 

Miiillm, 

llnxur, 

Amorce, 

Farrnli, 

Gnilaivlce, 

Baloehngur, .. 

Humeerpoor, . 
tShahabad, 
Goruekpoor, . 
Agra, 

Bliurtpoor, , 

lath Aug. 1835, 

Goberilliira Pass, 

Sekumlnra, 


Jevpore, 

Pee. 1835, 

Teekaram banker’s bouse, 

Aleepoor, 

. 

Bliurtpoor, , 

. 1835. .. 

22nd Pec. 1835, 

Treasure party attacked, 
lluuaraj, lnerehant, 

Piperaib, 

Jlmreyna, 

IJindone, 

On the road, , 
Jeypore, 

25th Sen, 1835, 
2<ith Fell. 1835, 
25th Jan. 1835, 

Dalkishnn ntiil others, 

Fiuniii Fill! uml lloiu,(ink, 

Kour King,., 

Hanikem, 
jMunohnrpoor,.. 

! Aikcrii, 

i 

1 

Koshalpuov, ., 

Paranuggiir, .. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

liijnour, 
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2,401 0 () 
99 0 0 


7,‘MS 0 (I IK 


8,000 R». worth 
of opium. 


27 

0 

0 .. 

17.111 

0 

0 llfi 

o 

0 

0 .. 

:i7.'i 

0 

1 

°l •• 

.1,000 

0 

0 .. 

(1,000 

0 

0 .. 

-11111 

0 

0 .. 

400 

0 

0 .. 

:m!> 

0 

» .. 

IK 

0 

0 l. f ) 

1,011 

0 

0 10 

2,811 

0 

0 10 

2(17 

0 

0 .. 

401 

0 

0 .. 

4,000 

0 

0 .. 

o 

0 

0 2 

Miii 

0 

0 .. 

17-1 

0 

0 .. 

2,090 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 .. 

897 

0 

0 ,. 

2,:io8 

0 

o .. 

4 loads of grn 

n, 

2,117 

0 

o ,. 

.1(10 

0 

0 .. 

.'1,228 

0 

0 

22,972 

0 

0 .. 

188 

H 

0 ., 

•'107 

0 

0 ., 

(1,000 

0 

0 .. 

Gold Coins. 


180 

0 

0 •• 

:i<>7 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 .. 

.100 

0 

0 .. 

9(H) 

0 

0 ., 

.1,809 

0 

0 4.1 



Rkmarkr. 


Opposition of Hriepaul, confirmed on reform™. 

Deposed to by Rnmjcet, 'approver, and Untteeram, plaintiff, ditti 
ditto. 

Dittp llnrhraj, confirmed by a report from the Magistrate, of Pnrnenh. 

» , | 

Ditto Haleen, ronfirmed by a report from Meivar Agency. 

• 

Deposition of Suddaram, Bhowam e, ami others, eonlirmeil on reference. 
(-ontirmed on reference. 

Deposition of Oimir Sing* eonfirmed on reference to local authorities, 
araount not known, lmg full of vulue and copper money* 

Ditty ditto ^ ditto. 

Ditto of Maha Sing, confirmed on reference, 

* 

Ditto of Bopjoepaul, Ameer Sing, and Ajeet, eonfirmed on reference to 
local authorities. • 

Ditto of lhour Sing, eonfirmed on reference. 

Ditto ditto ditto. * 


Ditto of Malm Sing, eonfirmed on reference to local authorities. 

Ditto of Omur Sing, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Uamject, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of l inur Sing, approver, verified. 

Ditto of Mungleea, eonfirmed on reference. 

Ditto of Clieyna, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Goonuinee, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Amur Sing, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Drigpaul, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Amur Sing and Seetaram, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Luck Ini, ditto ditto. 

Bunsen's deposition, ditto ditto. 

Girdharee’s ditto ditto. 

Sobharaui’s ditto ditto. 

Deposition of Hal era, eonfirmed hy a report from Gwalior authorities. 
Ditto ditto from Indore Agency. 

Ditto of Ajeet. and Beejecpaul, confirmed on reference. 

Ditto of Gunesli, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Nechul. ditto ditto. 

See Mr. Currie’s letter and Mr. Head’s report. 

Deposed to by Beejecpaul, approver, confirmed on i;eferehre. 

Ditto ditto, eonfirmed on a kyfeeut from the Hhurtpoor Hujah. 

Deposition of Uniur Sing, eonfinned on reference. 

Ditto of Ilecranund ditto ditto. 

Repulsed, see Mr. ('urrie’s letter, dated 2“th September JS2S. 
Deposition of Ajeet Sing, eonfirmed on reference, to local authorities. 

Ditto of Rnmjeet, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Girdiiaree and Hnmjeet, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Jalim, eonfirmed mi reference. 
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Dacoitee commit¬ 
ted by whom. 

aj 

<y 

‘o 

{i 

Upon whom. 

Where Perpetuated. s 

. 

i 

§ 

y, 

Q 

(M 

0 

<u 

a 

O 

Village. 

Purgunnalt. 

District. 

274 

Gwalior llag- 
rees, 

18th June 1835, 

Sahib Hue, buneca, 

Ratnaoonec, .. 

Darmiuggur, .. 

Gwalior, 

275 

Olmmbul liu- 
iluks, 

.. 1835, 

House of Hambuksh and Harkalol,.. 

Km wall ee, 

Ditto, 


Ouile Tumi'... 

26th April 1835,. 

Douse of Munee, shopkeeper, 

Ktiiljion, 

Ktidjion, 

Kuttchpoor, ,. 


Chumhul Bu- 
duk«, , 

1st Teb. 1835, 

House of Lala Mawar^c, 

Hahradutnla, .. 

Gumlhoor, 

Jeypore, 


Gwalior Bug¬ 
rovs, 

28th' March 1835, 

.House of Tnraeliund, soukar. 

Siiwur, 


Mewar, 


Nccimich .ditto, 

24th April 1835, 

House of Chyua, buneeo. 

Sawa, 

. 

Ditto, 

280 

Gwalior ami 
Jevpore, 

28th April 1835, 

House of Chundoo, 

ltluurwunticur,.. 

. 

Jeypore, 


Me war B ag¬ 

rees, 

23rd Jan. 1835, 

House of Futtcliebumi Tewarv, 

Baree, 

Teejaree, 

Tonk, 


Buduks (hide 
Turae, 

1835, 

* 

A Saliookarut, Mirzapoor. 



Mirzapuor, 


Me war Ikg- 

rees, 

.. 1M5, .. 

House of Motet;. 

Xubhve, 

Tirwnh, 

Indore, 


Ouile Turae, .. 

4th Jfn. 183(1, 

Company V treasury, 

Glmriml, 


M) npooree, ,. 

28,■. 

(Ihinifml Bu- 
dukx, 

19th Jim. 183(1, 

Dvuram ami Jooaliniath's house, .. 

M uth ura, 

. 

Muthura, 


Omit* Tmue 
ditto, 

9 . 

13th June 183(i. 

Doureeloll, merchant, .. 

Nnnukiniitta, .. 

Plioora, 

Philihheet, ,. 


Glmniuul ditto. 

25th Dee. 183(1, 

House of Brahmuti, 

Kenhur, 

Slicrcgurll, 

Gwalior, 


Oude Turae 
ditto, 

.Mil Dee. 183(1, 

Bampemiud and (Jo., merchants, .. 
Two Camels laden with treasure, .. 

I-'y/.nliftd, 


Oude, 


Glmmbul ditto. 

183(1, 

Chastoo, 

. 

Jevpore, 

200 

Oude ditto, ., 

5th March 1835, 

Thaekoor Seth’s house,.. 

Shahahad, 


Ouile, 


Ditto, 

183(1, 

House of Moolehuud, merchant, 

Lucknow, 

. 

Ditto, 


Gwalior, 

OmU* Turae, ., 

25th Teb. 183b, 

lfith Jan. lH3b, 

Douse of Senuckram ami Surroop- 
eliund, .. 

Mohadco, a silversmith's house, 

Esaglrar, 

Shahahad. 

Lalmrpoor, .. 

Gwalior, 

Oude, 

205 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Jan. 183b, 

185b, 

House of Snmpuldas, » money- 
elmnger, .. 

Native Collector of Kuehoon, 

Kahtnsurao, ., 
Kuelmoa, 

Budhool, 

Jouitpnor, 

Mirzapuor, 


Ditto, 

Utli Veh. 183(1, 

Shop of Tcgclnmd, spint-dealcr, ,. 

Sukeeldeomi, .. 

Benares, 


Ooili'lipnor, .. 

lS3b, 

House of Motee, 

Ghowmanah, 

Samlree, 

Oodeh|K)or, ., 

*■ 

Buduks, 

183(1, 

flmtso of Joudhpoor, 

Munhoos, 

. 

Jeypore, 


Mewar, 

Hth Aug. 183b, 

House of Buchraj, 

Mahgur, 

Uatnpooni, 

Indore, 

.•}()() 

Chumbul Bu- 
duks, 

Ditto, 

Jan. 1837, 
31st Jan. 183/, 

A Nall merchant’* house, 

Lalleluiud Seth, 

Agur, 

Svfoo, 

Kombherc, .. 
Baree, 

Bhurtpoor, .. 
Dholepoor, 


Ditto, 

lltli Veh. 1837. 

Kulleiut Shah ami llcckumdas. 

Jhumee, 


Jhansee, 

' 

Oude, Turae, .. 

26th Veh. 1837, 

Shop of Byjoomith, buncea, 

Tlmkimrihvarali, 

, , , , , , 

Mooradiilmd, .. 


D^ttoBmluks,., 
Chumbul ditto, 

13th June 1837, 

Damoosu, .. 

l’alcca. 

Serainovv, 

Sliahj (‘han poor, 

305 

30th Nov. 183/, 

Merchant’s house, 

Jugnere, 

. 

Agra. 


Ouile Turae,.. 

ltlth Dee. 1837. 

1 louse of fciookdeo, banker, 

Anoujishohar,.. 


Booluudxhahur, 


Chumbu! Bu- 

duks, 

1837. .. 

Merchant's house, 

Aelmlgurh, 

Clnuidelee, .. 

Gwalior, 


Ditto, 

bth Dec. 1837, 

On three treasure carriers. 

Sheuduspoor, 

Chatsoor, 

Jevpore, 


Ditto, ,. 

1837, .. 

On a Shroffs house, 

Lukouth, 

. ,, 

Ditto, 

310 

Oude Buduks, 

Nov. 1837, 

Ramhuksh merehaat’s house, 

Itiisliarutgunge, 

Juspoor, 

Uampoor, 


Ji'vpore, 

(ith June 1837, 

Niitliooriun and Ileerololl, hankers,.. 

Malagur, 

. . . . 

Gwalior, 


Gwalior Kur- 
roulee, 

30th Oct. 1837, 

Beerbul, iron merchant,, 

Loliarmundce,.. 

Agra, 

Agra, 


Ouile? Turae, 
Buduks, .. 

.. 1837, .. 

llumpcrsaud and Puruance, 

Fyzabad, 

Lucknow, 


Chumbul gangs 

.. 1837, .. 

Gungahisscn, shroff, 

I.alsouth, 

, , • , , , 

Jeypore, 

315 

Ditto ditto, ... 

.. 1837, .. 

Moonalol, sahookcr, 

Munolutr))our,.. 


Ditto, 


Chunibul Bu¬ 
duks, 

1837, . .. 

Vonr treasure hearers from Tliakoor- 
das and Kssurcedas, .. 

Nypooree, 

Ohirole. 

Gwalior, 
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Coins, 

.. 

.. 


Rf.markr. 


Deposition of Ramject, confirmed on reference. 

Malm Sing’s deposition, continued on reference to local authorities, 
Lurkair* ditto ditto. 

Malu| Sing’s and others, ditto ditto, 

Halkishun, confirmed by a report from Gwalior Durbar. # 

Ditto, eonlirmed on reference to Captain Kllis, Asst. Resident. Gwalior. * 

Lutelnnunua, ditto ditto. 

Deposition of Baleen, eonlirmed hv a report from Mewar \gency. * 

Mid lost, eonlirmed by the Mirznpoor Magistrate's Court. 

Raleea, confifmed by ft report from Imbue Agency. 

Deposition of (iazee, eonlirmed on referem*; the whole of the men were 

released In the Magistrate. 

r * • 

» 

Ditto of Amur Sing, and Ajcet Sing, ditto ditto. Dinram/the mcr- 
eliant, and his sou, both killed. * 

Ditto of Odda, eonlirmed on rclirrcnee to local authorities, 


Odila’s deposition, ditto ditto. 

I Deposition of Ajeet, ditto ditto. 

Oimir Sing’s ditto ditto. 

Odda’s deposition, continued on reference. 

Drigpnul’s ditto ditto. 

Gurkha's ilitto ditto. 


Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


Baleen, eontirmed by a report from Mewar Agency. 

Deposed to by Soonjee. approver, and eonlirmed by the Political Agent, 
.tcypore. 

I Baleen, eontirmed by a report from the Indore Agency. 

I Deposition of Ajeet and Brejecpanl, eonlirmed on reference. 

! Ditto of Seetaram, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Chyusn, eontirmed on reference, to local authorities. 

Ditto of Khuruea, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Mohim, ditto ditto. 

Communicated by the Agra Magixtistc. 

Deposition of Khureea, continued on reference. 

Ditto of Amur Sing and others, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Ajeet Sing, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Amur Sing and Knmjeet. 

Ditto of Toolsee, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

Ditto of Toolcea, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Ramject, ditto ditto. 

Deposition of Ooda and Ncwal, approver, eontirmed by a kyfeem from 
the Kotwnl of Fvzahad. * 

Ditto of Ramject Jemadar, milled by the 1‘ouzdarce at .ley pore. 

Ditto of fiirdharee, approver, eonlirmed by the Political Agent at 
Jeypore. 


Ramjoct’s deposition, eontirmed on reference to local authorities. 
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la 

B 2 

c r 1 

Date of Dacoitee. 

Upon whom. 

Where Perpetrated. 

OJ u, 

■ *5*3 

C 4» 

' cC ♦- 

a 

Village. 

Piirgunnah. 

District. 

Ouile Turac,.. 

Jevporc, 

:ir,l April 1837. 

27th An". 1837, 

On the bouse of Tiluck Chund, silk 
merchant, 

House of Lalehuiid, merchant, 

Ragonathpoor, . 
Heerapoor, 

Chirolc, 

Malama, 

Maunbbuom, .. 
Jeypore, 

Buduks, 

.. 18.1/, 

'Dubce Doss and Mutiohurdos, 

Bliilsa, 

.. 

(ivvulior, .. 

Mi Dec. 1837. 

Mogul ka Surae, on the property of 
Apnjcc Pundit, 

Mogul ka Surae, 


Seronn, 

Oodehnoor, .. 

.. is:t7. .. 

On four travellers, 

I 1 k ruin, 

Oharun, 

(iwalior. 

•Oude Buduks. 

1st March 18118, 

Tlamdliun, merchant, . 

Hnlizgmige, .. 

llafizgimge, .. 

Hareillv, 

Ditto, ,, 

•March 1838, 

IVmraj ltrohmin, 

Kemree, 

1 1 
Pt x 

Ditto, • 

13th Dec.-' 1838, 

Durgunje.c banker's house, 

Cliupra, 


1 Ditto, 

Kith Aiijf- 1838, 

Jugraj, merchant. 

Ajeetpoor, 


i’hilibheet, 

Chumbul Bu- 
duks, 

ik:is, ,, 

Iloosain Shah, fuqueer,.. 

Munolee, 


Dbolepoor, 

Jevpore, 

20th March 1838, 

Jcsraj anil Dlmrunclinnil, merchants, 

(iimga]ioor, ,, 

Mewar, 

(Iwalior, 

Kniupoor Ito- 
hilruml, 

21st Felt. 1838, 

Sew Sahae, 

Mozuflurimggnr, 


Mozuflhmuggiir 

Mil tli lira uiu) 
Knrroulcc, .. 

22ml Dff, 18.38, 

Rajaram Benny 

Sojiirea, 

Segiirivaree, .. 

Gwalior, 

Omlr. 

14Mi Dec, 18il8, 

Aiigud, spirit-dealer, .. 

Guzragnnge, .. 

Aruli, 

Shahabad, 

Ouile, Turac 
«r. Buduks, .. 

.. ‘1838, 

The house of a Mahajun at Gunga- 
pore, .. ,. 

Tonk. 


Tonk, 

Ditto, 

1838, 

Sew Salicc linckal, 

. 


Mozuffemuggur 

(iwalior anil 
Kurroulec,.. 

10th Au|r. 1838, 

Askiitn and Ilceraloll, merchants, ,. 

Simmvlee, 


(iwalior, , , 

Gwalior, 

12th April, 1838, 

I'lsurce Sine, 

Kiitlnir, 

Palmrgur, 

Ditto, 

Dinar, 

1838, 

House of Toolsecrani, merchant, .. 

Gnolntn, 

Bisooa, 

Jevporc, 

Omlc, 

2nd Jan. 18.'18, 

Utilise of Nathn, 

SaluinpiKir, . . 

Nujeebabad, .. 

Hipiour, , , 

Alli'eghnr. . . 

1838. .. 

House of Pema. merchant, 

Suborooe, 

Koomliore, . . 

Koel, 

Code, 

29th May, 1838, 

I louse of Incharam, merchant. 

Buzdlmrna, .. 

Sheregliur, ,, 

Bareilly, 

Oudc Turac,.. 

Fell. 1838, 

Ten mules laden with cloths, belong¬ 
ing to a merchant of Madhopoor,. . 

Kutree, 

Jevporc, 

Buduks, 

1838, 

Lalldiuud of Heerapoor, 

Heerapoor, ., 


Ditto, , 

Chumbul Bu- 

ilnks, 

•Ouilc Turac, .. 

Ditto, 

Uth April, 1838, 

21st Nov. 1838, 

Kith Dec. 1838, 

1 louse of Iluktasa and Sowaklee, mer¬ 
chants, .. 

’ On a godown in the village, Sliali- 
puige, .. 

House of Sliaik lluxoo, merchant, .. 

Auggur, 

Shiihpnnge. .. 
Kiiniijali, 

Auglce, 

Dewar, 

Gwalior, 

Jonnpoor, 

Pulma, 

Chumbul Bu¬ 
duks, 

17 th <lnn. lH.’iy, 

On the house of Meyraj. 

Basodah, 


Hliopaul, 

Ditto, 

March 1839, 

Hanker’ll house. 

Arneea, 


Tonk, 

Omlc ditto, . . 

11th April, 1839, 

Naraindoss and Goomanceloll, 

Alccgunge, ,. 
Llahadurgur, , . 


Ftirrnekabad, . 

Cl war ditto, .. 

12th July, 1839, 

Jiunun and Johoree, bankers, 


Delhi, 

(iwalior * and 
Kurroulec, .. 

25th Vdi. 1839. 

Nutram, merchant, 

Burka Surae, .. 

Antrec, 

Gwalior, 

Buduk.., 

1839, ., 

Issuree Sing, Killadar of Kooncli, .. 

. 

. 

Ditto, 

Chumbul ditto. 

Ut Veil. 

House of Knseeram, shopkeeper, .. 

Riuigoan, 

Hindi, 

Ditto, 

f Oiule ditto, ,.. 

17th Veil. 1839, 

House of Neebulhur, merehant, 

l’ulnnl . 

Reyclia, 

Philibheet, 

(Iwalior ditto,* 

Omlc, ditto, ,. 

?tli July, 1839, 

31st Oct, 1839, 

lliddccrara, merchant, .. .. 

House of llnmbuksh. shopkeeper, .. 

Burragow Moli¬ 
na, 

Purwar, 

Gwalior, 

Ouile, 

Omlc Turtle, .. 

23rd Dec. 1839, 

House of Thnkurn, merehant, 

Mondnwul. .. 

Mokra, 

Gornekpoor, , 

Ditto. 

9th Vdi. 1839, 

House of Mimolmr, merchant, 

Koocbut, 

Dewar, 

Shahabad, 

Uwalinr, 

18th April 1839, 

House of Mummlol, banker, 

Seeprec, ,. 


Gwalior, 

Mewar, 

1839, ., 

On 12 buffalos laden w ith doth, 

K lioolarus, 


Ditto, 

Oude Buduks, 

10 th Vch. 1H-10, 

Merchant's house, 

llcttea, . .. 

(,’humparam, 

Ghupra, 

Ditto, 

29th Vch, 18-10, 

Ditto, 

Nnthpoor, 

Purneah, ' . 

Outle Turac,,. 

31st Jau. 1840, 

1 

Sewuk and Dliecra Punjccar, mer¬ 
chants, .. 

Hronaera, 

50 miles west 
from Mozuf- 
fnrmiggnr, ,. 

Tirhoot, 
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Rkmarks. 


I.ui’fclia’n ilc|insition, ronfirmeil on refrrniiT to local authorities, 
lluolarae's ditto ditto. 

Vended by ivoceeding* rtf Assistant Commissioner at Ajmere. 

» 

Luchmuiui’ji di’|K»itioii, confirmed by a report from the Gw alior Durbar. 
Buleea’s ditto ditto. , 

Deposition of Nehehul. confirmed on reference to local authorities. 
Ditto of Koodnr and Nusyebgter^ ditto ditto. f 
Communicated by the local nut Unfit ick. 

Deposit ion of Odda and others, conlirined on reference. 

Communicated bv the local authorities. 

Deposition of Alalia Sing, conlirined on reference to ditto. 

Ditto of Hamdecn, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Herat Sing, conlirmed on *rtoencc. 
i Ditto of Ilunsu, ditto ditto. 


Deposition of Ramjeet. approver, and proceedings of Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner at Ajmere. • 

Ten from Alozuflerpoor Court and six from Meerut were convicted 
and sentenced to imprisonmnent for life. * 

• # 

Hccra Sing’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 

Deposition of Cinur Sing, continued on reference to local authorities. 
Ditto of Drigjmul, ditto ditto. 

Rmlun’s ditto ditto. 

Drigpaul’s ditto ditto, 
l iner Sing’s ditto ditto. 

Ramjeet and Doolarae, ditto ditto. 

Deposed to by Dooleb ltae, and verified by documents from Jnpnrc 
Court. 


Snhharam’s ditto ditto. 

Teeluekdbaree. confirmed by a report from the Jouupoor Magistrate. 
Ditto ditto Pubna, ditto. 

Communicated to (’aptain Birch by Mr. Wilkinson, Political Agent, 
Bliopaid. 

Deposition of Kulloo, confirmed on reference to local authorities. 

Ditto of Nujeebgeer and Bhowauee, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Tobeea, Jeyeliund, and others, ditto ditto. 

Ditto of Hem Sing ditto ditto. 

Deposed to by I miner Sing, verified by documents fripn the Resilient 
at (iwalior. 

Ilccra Sing’s deposition, confirmed on referenn 
Pidroo’s ditto ditto. 

Donlarae’s ditto ditto. 

Amur Sing’s-ditto ditto. 

Munsa, son of Sawuleeo and Nmnlloll. These eleven men were after¬ 
wards released as innoeent. 

Tecluckdarce, eonfirmed by tin* Magistnite’s report. 

I.Uehiuunuh, ditto by a report from the Gwalior Durban 
Baleca, ditto by a report from the Mnvar Agency. 

Communicated by Mr. Dumpier, Supt. of Police, L P. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 


Deposition of Sewilmi, aim Deena, Kt. 

II 5 
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ci 

Gwalior, 

LMth Dec. 18-10, 

House of Boodhoo Sragce, 

llutlam, 

Unknown, 

r» 

Mahoodpoor, .. 


Nepnul, 

Rrd .lan. 1840, 

House of Lulljee, 

Deepnuggur, .. 

Sirreepnor, .. 

Mewar, 


Mewar, 

-.*ird April 1841, 

(hi the house of Sooknhiumd, 

Pudwiu, 

Teeiarah, 

Oodapoor, 


Moml, 

2(>th April 1841, 

,0u winiels laden with cloth, 

Hnicea, 

('houunuburgur, Ditto, 

Mi 

Nepaul, 

111) April 1842, 

House of Senuiee, nmhajun, 

Sonopoor, 

. . t . ,, 

Furneah, 


< )ude, 

Dll. l'VI). 1812, 

House of Rvjoo and Heneepersnud,.. 

.luggumutlipoor. 

Amodee, 

Goruekpoor, .. 


Krpaul, 

Gtli April 1812. 

House of Doolar Rnboo,* 

Rasgow, 

Soorjapoor, .. 

l’urneah, 


Gwalior. , .. 

it 1st .ten, 1842, 

a bag of money, 

Seondu, 

Dutteea, 

Bundclcund, 

* 

(hide ltuduks. 

.. .. 

Government treasury, in a boat, on its 







way to Renares, 

.. .. ,, 

., ., .. 

Renarca, 

I/O* 

i Ditto, 

. < , , , , 

Treasure on camels, belonging to u 







hanker, ., 

Jogree, 

.. .. ,. 

Allababad, 


Ditto, 

, , . , 

Ranker’s treasury, 

Haliiiiloorgunge, 

,. .. .. 

Kewah, 


Ditto, 

17tli Dee. IKI.'I, 

On the shop of Ihidreemith, 

Biskoohur, 

Ftute, .. 

Goruekpoor, ,. 


Ditto, 

l.’tfli Mav 1844, 

On Oojmldeeah, 

Uoyguuge, ,, 


Glide, 

17-1 

Ditto, 

lltli June 1844, 

Oil I’aujoo,.. 

Dliungree, 

khankutc, 

Goruekpoor, .. 


Total, 


Gold Coin, .. 
Spanish Dollars, 
Rupees, 


' .1 iia’nsi, 

G KM Elt AI - 8 l; 1’K IIINT15N1 >KNT S 0F V I< ‘ 
The 2nd July, 1818. 
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i 



a 




~0 


*0 

1 

"3 

n 

Rkmaiikk. 

* 

rs 

ju 

T3 

I 

a 

1 

1 

iu 

V 

a 

0 



5 

Ss 

< 


o 


• 

• 35 

i 

3 

600 Rs. worth 



> 




of Opium. 

■ • 


Newajee, confirmed by o report froip the Mnhoodpoor nuthoritics. 


0 

0 

317 0 0 



Deposition of Hurpcmud, confirmed bv the authorities at Vurncnh. 

20 

0 

0 

51 0 0 



] taken, confirmed by a report from the Mr war Agency. 

7 

1 

a 

80 0 0 



Ditto ditto by a report from faptam \V. (’, Jtircli. 

40 

I 

10 

420 8 0 



Hurpersaud, ditto ditto from 'Magistrate of I’urneah. 

30 

0 

0 

DOS 13 0 



Deposition of Kami ken, ditto ditto from GAruekpoor anthoritica. 

24 

0 

4 

78!) 4 0 



Dittp °f Hurpcmaud, ditto bv the authorities nt l’nrneulk. 

8 

0 

0 

600 0 0 



l inur Sing’s deposition, eoutirmeil on refereuen. 

0 

3 

0 

30,000 Spanish 



* • ' W 




dollars, 



See Mr. Currie’s letter of the 15th December 1828. 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 0 0 



Ditto ditto ditto. 

0 

0 

0 

8 ,OIK) 0 0 



Ditto ditto 15th April 183‘J. 

40 

0 

8 

7,925 6 0 



Oodhn Sing’s deposition, confirmed on reference. 4 

4 

3 

12 

300 0 0 



Ditto Ditto * ditto. 

M) 

0 

f. 

27 8 0 



Dnllea Sing Jemadar's ditto ditto. 

0 

51(1 

1.270 

25,01,570 9 0 




0 

0 

0 

\ IZ., 

1,(13!) 0 0 




0 

0 

0 

30,000 0 0 




0 

0 

0 

24,69,937 9 0 





W. II. SLEKMAN, 

• # 

General Superintendent far the 

Suppression of Tluti/ijee ami Ducoitrr. 
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Cost of the Establishment for the Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoif.ee, on the 1st Map 1848. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE. 


Office Rent, 

Head 6lerk, . 

T* uggee Office Establishment, . 

Dacoitee ditto ditto, ( r .. . 

Native Officers mid Nujeeb", . . 

SUPERINTENDENT AT JUBBULPOOU. 

Captain J. Slceman,...'... , . * .. 

•Office Rent, . .. ' . 

Office Establishment, ’ . 

Native Officers and Nnjeebkj . 

Jgil 'Establishment, ..... 

AGRA. 

Major J. Graham, . 

Office Rent, .~ . 

Thuggee Office Establishment, . . 

Dacoitee ditto ditto, . 

Na'k? Officers, ...L. 

RAJPOOT ANNAII. 

Comet A: Elliot, deputation allowance, . 

Office Rent, . 

Thnggeo Office Establishment,. 

Dacoitee ditto ditto,. 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs,. 


ROIIILCUND. 

Major Ludlow , at Shahjelnuipoor, . 

Office Rent, . 

Thuggee Office Establishment, . 

'Dacoitee llitto ditto. 

Native Officers and Nujecbs. 


AZ1MGHUR. 


Lieutenant II. Ward, . 

Office Rent, . 

'Office Establishment. 

Native Offiecffi, and Nujecbs, . 

KINGDOM OF OUDE. 

| Paid by the Re- 
| sident, Lucknow, 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Captain Edwins, at Bangalore,. 

Office Rent', 

Office Establishment. 

Native Officers and Nujecbs, . 


Captain Ilollings, at Lucknow, 

Office Establishment. 

Jail ditto, ’ . 

Native Officers and Nujecbs, . 


80 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

411 

0 

0 

223 

0 

0 

lfiO 

0 

0 

1200 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

97G 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

G.9 

0 

0 

502 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

416 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

394 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

44G 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

197 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

412 

0 

0 





1024 


2505 


146.3 


.828 


128(i 


13,38 


1 1G2 


1304 


10,910 


Carried over,... 


0 


















































































































































































m 





... 

10,910 

.0 


700 

0 

0 




to 

0 

II 




LI2 

0 

u 




4IK 


0 

Kilo 

• 

<1 


J 


i 

. 

*00^ 


0 




■10 

\ 

0 ■ 



. 

•.1C' 

l 

0 ! 



• 


0 

0 





/_. 

• 




->d , 

f l 

'f 

1 

•f2 

/ 

i)\ m 






200 

0 

0 


0 


■to 

0 

I) 

i 

% 



Li 2 

0 

0 

I 



20 

0 

0 




1200 

‘X 

0 




l.i!)2 

0 

0 




1200 

0* 

. 0 




n tin 

n • 


412 

' 0‘ 


* 


• 

/ 



200 

0 

0 




40 

0 

0 




1”> 2 

0 

0 




2 :to 

0 

0 




(122 

0 

0 




200 

(! 

(1 

1 



— 

— 

— 

422 

O’ 





I 

; 


200 

0 

0 

" <> 



40 

0 

0 

1 

■t 



].)2 

0 

0 




HI 

0 

0 




•17 (> 

0 

0 




292 

0 

0 




— 

— 

— 

HJ 

0 








200 

0 

0 

..... 

• 


40 

0 

0 




42 

0 

0 

• 



198 

0 

0 




480 

! o 

0 

* 

• 

0 0 


1 


1 


0 0 


1. 

1. 

i 4Kl) 

ti 


— 


i_ 

/• 




«• 

r,*io 

1 

irisiuu 

1 

rs, &c., 

and ( 

% r 1 

.1 

1 

13,K0( 

\ 


Jirou^lif forward,. 
IIOMP.AY PRESIDENCY. 


Captain 0. llervey, llelgtmni. 

Office Kent. 

Office Establishment, . 

Nijjivc Officers and Nnjeebs, . 

1IYDRARAD. 

Cuptain Newbold, deputation allowance, 

Office Rent, . 

Office Establishment, . 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs, . 


Paid by Ilvdrabad Government, . 

GWALIOR AND KUNDELCUND. 

('-aptiiin Ellis, dc|intation allowance. 

Office Rent, . 

Thiioooc ()fficc Establishment, . 

Dacoitec ditto ditto, . 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs,. 


Paid by Gwalior Government, . 

1‘alauee charoeablc to liritisb Government, 
INDORE. 

Captain Harris, deputation allowance, . 

Office Rent. 

Office Establishment, . 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs, . 


Paid bv Government of Indore, . 

NAGPOOR. 

Captain Ramsay, deputation allowance, 

((Hire Rent, . 

Office Establishment, . 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs, . 

Paid by Naepoor Government, . 


GITZERAT. 

Captain Fulljanies al Ahmedabad, deputation allowance. 

Office Rent,'. 

(Mlice Establishment. 

Native Officers and Nnjeebs. 


Paid by Government, of liomhay. 
Supreme Govermnenl. 


•UTIIIHILPOOI! SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. 
Mr. Williams, Overseer. 


contingent charges, per mensem. 























































































































































MEMORANDUM. 


4:12 


Paid by British Government, . Rs. 13,800 0 0 

Ditto by Native States, . ...... 2,384 0 0 

Exclusive of the Oude Frontier Police, under tlie superin* 10,184 0 0 

tendenee of Captain Rollings and control of tlio Resident, 
employed to aid the Magistrates of the bordcr/ig'districts, 

defrayed by thp c/udo'Gqvernmeiit, ...... . 8,180 8 0 

Ditto by the British Government, as coiVunayd allowance, 

J'or the Superintendent, ... ■ . . 200 0 0 

Per mensem* . 8,380 8 0 

DESCIillTlO’N OF ViiM FRONTIER POLICE. 

•> 

Captain Rollings, commanding, . Rs. 200 0 0 

CMlKli (Al'TAIN* UlOAKSET. 


Captain Rcarsey, commanding, . . . Rs. 

,)Hic(! Establislimcnl^fc., ., 

J^W.tib Resaldar, • . 

2 Jemadars, . 

* , , CZ",:'.:, r. I yy, 

2 Duftadars, . 

to Sojvars', at 30 each, . ' . 

Infantry, consistin'/ of 5 (.tympanies, 

1 Subadar, . Rs. 

4 Ditto, 25 each. 

o .IVmadars, at 11 each,. 

1 Ravildar Major, . 

1 Dyp llavildar, . 

5 Ivjto Ilavildars, at 10 each,. 

.1 “Color ditto, . 

8 Ilavildars, at 0 each, . 

0 Naicks, at (i ditto, . 

1 Drum Major, . 

7 Dqunmcrs and Filers, 7 each, . 

0 Sejw^x, at 5 each,. 

Establishments of Classys, Bhislitics, Hackeries, and Camels, 

tvc., .. . . . ...... .. 

* 

■ Detachment of Artillery. 

* * 

5 Privates, at (i each, . Rs. 

4 Lafcars, at 5 ditto,. 

7 Drive)s, at 4 ditto, 


. 500 O 0 

. 240 O O 

30 0 0 
00 0 0 
50 O 0 
1)00 0 0 

- 1,040 0 0 

4!) 0 0 
100 0 0 
70 o o 
14 0 0 

13 0 0 
50 0 0 
45 0 0 

190 o o 
240 0 0 

14 0 0 
03 0 0 

2450 0 0 

403 0 0 

- 3,708 o 0 


30 0 0 

20 0 o 
28 0 0 


78 0 0 

- 5,760 0 0 


t ’arried over,. 


5,700 0 o 






































































































UNDER CAPTAIN OBI!. 


Brought forward. 


5,70(1 0 0 


Captain Orr, commanding, 
Office Establishment, 


Cumin/. 


.100 0 0 

89 8 0 

-189 8 0 


1 Jemadar, .|.... 20 ,o o- 

4 Duffiukrs, at 20 each, .80 0 0 

4. r > Sowars, at20ditto, .. 900* o. o 

-'o 0 


Infantry. 


2 Subadars, . 

51 

0 

0 

2 Jemadars, . 

28 

J> 

0 

2 Koto llavildars, . 

20 

0 

0 

2 Color llavildars. . 

18 

0 

0 *JI 

12 llavildars, at 7 each, . 

84 

0 

0 ‘ 

1G Naicks, at (1 each, . 

90 

0 

0 

190 Sepoys, at 5 each, . 

950 

0 

0.. 

4 Drummers, . 

28 

0 

0 

Establishment of Ilurkarus, Bhishties, and Vouchees, &e,. 

141 

0 

*0 


1,420 0 0 


2,811 8 


■T H ANSI, 

(ij'.NEIIAl, Si I’KIIINTENDENTS Oi l' ICE. 
Tlir I III July, 1848. 


Total Cods Us. 


8,580 8 


W. II. SEEEMAN, 

Cnirral Superintnulait fur tin #■ 

Suppression of Thnrjytr mill DifUtn 


























































